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VALVE-IN-HEAD 
MOTOR CARS 


kor Every Season 
the Buick Sedan 


For years the enclosed car has been regarded as the ideal 
automobile for winter driving. Now, with the coming of the 


Buick Sedan, this type is conceded to be the one best family 
car for all-year use. 


Closed and cozy in winter, open and airy in summer, comfort- 
able and convenient in autumn and spring, it is the car of 
widest usefulness for all occasions — even including touring 


limousine. It has no disadvantages. It has no limit 


The Buick Sedan possesses all the advantages of an electi{c or 
a its 

mileage-range; and it does not require a chauffeur. 

Built on the standard, well-proved Buick chass 

powerful, economical, valve-in-head six-cyli 

Buick Sedan combines elegance and servicea 


power, moderate price and exceptional value. 


Buick Sedan—Price $1800 


This model is also built in a three-passenger coupé, $1425 


with its 
er motor, the 
, luxury and 


Buick Monge Company 


Pioneer Builders of Va@®in-Head Motor Cars 
Main Office and Factory, Flint, Mich, ™ 


Branches in all Principal Cities; Dealers Everywhere 
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is A Special Word to Subscribers 
¢ 4 HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 
iC) expired renew it at once, using the blank inclosed 
AG in your final copy. Please sign your name exactly as it 
fs appears on your present address label. Sometimes a 
$ 


'y) subscriber who has already renewed may receive this 
ic) blank. We begin to pack in mail-bags two weeks or 
Q more before mailing, and the renewal may have reached 
6 us after the copy containing the blank has been packed. 
1 In requesting a change of address please give us four 
$) weeks’ notice. 
(A 





vs Should your subscription expire with this issue of the 
i HOME JOURNAL your renewal should be sent promptly 
iC) to insure receipt of the September issue on time. We 
cannot begin subscriptions with back numbers. Sub- 
=} scribers should always use Postal or Express money 
orders in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers 
iC) can supply Postal money orders. 
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Did You Know 


HAT Uncle Sam has a booklet about com- 

mon disinfectants, their relative value 

and uses? Free aslongas the supply lasts. 

That Uncle Sam has written me a letter on 
how to grow and care for roses? I will gladly 


OX OX ROR ORS 


Pos 
9 eel 


S furnish you a copy if you will send a two-cent 
Sie stamp for mailing. 

That your Government sells for ten cents an 
Ha illustrated booklet giving complete drawings 


and instructions for providing country houses 
with running water, plumbing and sewage- 
disposal systems? 

That Government experts have prepared in- 
structions for a homemade iceless refrigerator? 
I will furnish a copy to any HomE JourNAL 
reader if he or she will send a stamp for postage. 

That an American naval surgeon has written 
an illustrated report of the medico-military 
aspects of the war in Europe, telling how 


xO 


&. 


ros 
a) ~ 


& wounds are caused and cared for—and particu- 
2 larly showing, with photographs, the wonderful 
work being done to rebuild the shattered bodies 

aby and faces of war’s victims? This report and 


these pictures will seem gruesome to the casual 
reader, but they are invaluable for physicians, 
nurses, or others genuinely interested in sur- 
gery. The report costs sixty cents. 


Uncle Sam Says 


op Oo Oa) 


5 F DOGS that there are three kinds—your 
dog, your neighbor’s dog and the stray 
AN dog—all of which may menace the health of 


your family or your livestock unless proper pre- 
cautions are taken to prevent the dogs from 
spreading disease. You can learn about it in an 


ro 
Cz GU 


ro} illustrated booklet that costs five cents. 

$12 That the idea of the all-year public school is 
growing, many authorities declaring it absurd 

ais to leave a child entirely to his own resources 


<} 


fora long summer vacation. An interesting ac- 
count of a Government investigation in a city 
which has kept its schools open through the 
summer for four years is available free. 
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United States Government. 





HIS department is conducted with the approval and 
codperation of the Executive Departments of the 








Our Homeless Teachers 


OW fares the rural school-teacher in 

your community? Your Government 

thinks that if rural communities would 
make better provision for the school-teacher 
country children would have better teachers, 
rather than, as now, the most capable ones quit- 
ting the rural school as soon as they can get 
positions in town. Government experts believe 
that the little cottage for teachers (see page 4 of 
this issue of the HoME JOURNAL) is one solution 


of the problem of getting the competent ones to 
stay in the country, and that the teacherage 
should be recognized as quite as essential for 
good service to the community as is the preach- 
er’s parsonage. If you think there is room for 
improvement in your community, ask for the 
Government Bulletin which tells why houses 
should be provided for rural school-teachers, 
the types of teacherages found most satisfac- 
tory, and plans for building them. 





or not. 


only by purchase at cost prices. 





PLEASE READ THIS CAREFULLY 


| RITE to the WASHINGTON BUREAU Editor for any Government publica- 
tions or information you are interested in, whether mentioned on this page 
He will at once distribute among the proper Government authorities 
your requests for free material and will buy for you any Government publi- 
cation for sale on receipt of the price in stamps. 
any available special information you may desire. Send a single two-cent 
stamp with your letter to cover part of the cost of the BUREAU’S services. 
Send extra stamps only when specifically requesting particular material or 
services offered by the BUREAU. The BUREAU cannot be responsible for 
service rendered by your Government, but promises prompt service with 
respect to material furnished by the BUREAU itself. Editions of Government 
publications are frequently exhausted by the demand from HOME JOURNAL 
readers, causing delays pending reprinting; sometimes the Government has 
no funds to pay for reprinting a free publication; then it is obtainable 


He will also obtain for you 
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The Price of the Home Journal 


UBLISHED once a month. By subscription: $1.50 a 

year, postage free in the United States, Alaska, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands. Single copies: 15 cents each. In Canada the 
subscription price is $1.75 a year. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 10 shillings, 3 pence, payable by International 
money order ($2.50 in American money). Single copies: 
1 shilling net each (25 cents in American money). 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 
(For advertising business only.. Subscriptions not received.] 
New York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
BosTon: Merchants’ National Bank Building 
CuicaGo: Home Insurance Building 
SAN FRANCISCO: First National Bank Building 
Lonpon : 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


At THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL Washington Bureau: Woodward Building, Washington, D.C. 


A Department Which Aims to Bring the American Woman in Touch With Her Government 


Check Your Food Bills 


OUR Government makes a monthly sur- 

y vey of retail food prices throughout the 

country, and compares them with previ- 

ous prices, thus showing what foods are getting 

more expensive and which ones arecheaper. I 

will make this information available to all who 

ask it—just send a two-cent stamp for postage, 
as it will be mailed direct from this office. 


First Aid for Parents 


F YOU are going to spend any time near the 

water this summer your children will want 
to know all about Uncle Sam’s many devices 
for showing ships where to go. You can answer 
almost every conceivable question about every 
kind of lighthouse, buoy and signal if you get 
the Government booklet, with more than thirty 
pictures, describing the many means by which 
Uncle Sam warns vessels on our coasts. It 
costs fifteen cents. You may also wish to buy a 
Government chart of the coast you intend to 
visit. These charts show all the secrets which 
enable ships to navigate our coasts in safety. 
Prices of charts vary according to size; usually 
they cost twenty-five or fifty cents. 


Consider the Potato 


HOSE of you who live in the potato- 

growing states of the Northcan utilize cull, 
bruised and other inferior potatoes to good ad- 
vantage this year, if you are willing to try some 
of Uncle Sam’s ideas about this important food 
product. He has instructions showing how po- 
tato starch may be easily made in any kitchen, 
together with a number of tested recipes for 
using it in sauces, custards, cakes, pies and 
puddings. Also, with these are sixteen potato 
recipes. This material is free, but of course 
will be most useful to persons who live in those 
parts of the country where potatoes are plenti- 
ful and fairly cheap. 









| DO YOU WANT A NEW OFFICIAL 
UNITED STATES WAR COLLEGE MAP OF MEXICO? 


HE daily dispatches from Mexico, the border and from Washington will seem more interesting and} 
mean nore to you if you follow events with the aid of a map. Then you can trace each day the | 
movements of all the forces of the United States. You may even do as commanding generals do,and move | 
colored pins abowt on the map to represent troop movements. _ 


a Good maps of M%!xico are rare and usually quite expensive, but arrangements have been made so that 
| any Home JourNAL reader can obtain a copy of the latest 


Official and Most Authentic Map of Mexico 
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m™ || that exists,at a price which barely covers actual cost. We 
8 | This map was made by UNI'PED STATES ARMY ENGINEERS FOR THE UNITED STATES 8 
"4 WAR COLLEGE and is the official map being used today by our Government. The map is suitable for | % 
id ready reference in home, school or office. It is approximately 32 inches by 24 inches, and will be sent to | % 
x you, postpaid, rolled in a strong tube, if you send the price, 15 cents, to the WASHINGTON BuREAU of | u 
X Tue Lapizs’ Home JourNAL, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. mS 
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Is There Really a Man in the Moon? 


EN saw faces and figures in the moon 
M before the telescope was invented, and 

the kind of faces or figures that they saw 
depended on the nationality of those who saw 
them—not on the moon. 

A faggot gatherer, a monkey pounding rice, 
a rabbit, a fat man’s beaming face, are a few 
of several dozen things that imaginative races 
have seen and still see in the moon. 

Then the telescope came and it was seen at 
once that the moon did not contain a man or a 
face, but was really a body with great mountain 
ranges surrounding large and small basins. 
When astronomers were astrologers certain areas 
were given high-sounding classical names to 
indicate the moon’s supposed influence on ter- 
restrial affairs. The namesstill persist, much to 
the sorrow of modern astronomers. 

The single face of the moon that we ever see 
is pitted by over thirty-two thousand extinct 
craters. There are so many of them that 
Galileo—the first man who ever saw the moon 
through a telescope—poetically likened them to 
the eyes of a peacock’s tail. Besides the craters 
there are vast areas that look like smooth, 
chilled slag. 

The alternations of these light and dark areas 
on the moon prompt the imaginings which give 
rise to the “Man in the Moon.” 


Why is a Raindrop Round? 


OU have seen little insects dart about on 

a pond as if water were so much solid glass 
through which it is as impossible for them to 
sink as for us to fall through a stone pavement. 
The water is covered with a skin—not the 
tangible slimy scum that we associate with 
stagnant pools, but a surface with a stretch in 
it—‘‘surface tension”? in the parlance of the 
physicist. 

Place a fine steel needle on a forked piece of 
wire and lower it gently in a horizontal position 
on the surface of a basin of water. It will float, 
but it will not be wet. It will rest on the tense 
surface as it would rest on a table. Once the 
tense skin is broken and the metal is wetted, 
the needle will sink. 

When a drop of water is freely suspended in 
the air this “‘skin,’’ being stretched, seeks to 
shrink to the smallest area, like so much 
stretched rubber. But it cannot shrink in vol- 
ume because water is practically incompressible. 
Hence it can only force the water into a shape 
which will have the smallest surface area. Of 
all volumes the sphere has the smallest sur- 
face area. Therefore the tense “skin” of the 
drop, in striving to relax, forms a sphere, and 
thus makes a raindrop round. 


Where Does Wind Go When it Dies Out? 


F YOU could see the air as you can see water 

it would seem like the Whirlpool Rapids of 
Niagara—all swirls, pockets, vortexes and curl- 
ing eddies. The inclined rocky bottom of the 
Niagara River below the Falls makes the Whirl- 
pool Rapids what they are. But the vortexes 
and currents of the air are due to the constant 
effort of the atmosphere to find its temperature 
level. 

Consider the chimney of the kitchen stove: 
When a fire is kindled air is heated, which rises 
with an audible upward rush. What we call 
a good draft in a chimney is cavpsed by cold air 
streaming in to take the place ¢f the ascending 
heated air. 

The winds of the globe are due primafily to 
a similar cause. The atmosphere is i pt in 
circulation by contrasis of temperature bttween 
different portions of the earth’s surface; be, 


tween the equatorial and poleward region{} 


between oceans and continents; between hilis 
and valleys. 

Wherever the air is warmed above that of 
surrounding regions, it expands, overflows aloft, 
increases the pressure upon areas adjacent to 
the place of ascent, and thus pushes air in to 
take the place of the ascending air. 

Some winds do not die out. The trade winds, 
on the borders of the equatorial zone, blow 
throughout the year, though with varying 
force—from northeast, or thereabouts, in the 
northern hemisphere, and from southeast, or 
thereabouts, in the southern. 

Other winds, known as ‘monsoons,’ blow 
half the year from one direction and half the 
year from the opposite direction. 

Among the most variable winds are those 
belonging to the great eddies or swirls in the 
atmosphere known as “cyclones” and “anti- 
cyclones.” These eddies move bodily across 


country at an average speed of something like ° 


five hundred miles a day. While they are near 
us we generally have strong winds; as they move 
away the winds subside. Wind is therefore 


merely airin motion. And it follows that if the 
wind dies out it is simply because there is no 
empty pocket into which air may rush. 


What Makes Fog and Rain? 


FOG does not differ in structure from a 

cloud. Both consist of tiny droplets of 
water, or sometimes particles of ice. Both are 
formed by the cooling of water vapor below the 
temperature at which it can remain in a vapor- 
ous state. There are various ways in which this 
may be brought about. A warm, moist wind 
blowing over cold water or a field of snow; a 
mass of air rising rapidly from a hot plain and 
cooling on account of its expansion; a warm 
current of air mingling with a cold one—these 
are some of the processes by which fog and 
cloud are formed. 

But how do the tiny droplets of which a fog is 
composed begin? In a word, what does this 
awesome word ‘condensation’ mean? An 
English scientist, Aitken, supplies the answer. 
If moisture condenses it must have something 
to condense upon. That something Aitken 
found to be dust. Each invisibly small particle 
of dust is a core around which moisture con- 
denses. Dust particles are more numerous in 
clouds than outside of them. 

By reason of their smallness we do not see the 
droplets of water ina fog assuch. Because they 
are small they are light; and because they are 
light they float in the air. The steam above a 
locomotive’s stack is composed of minute drops 
of water. It rises with the ascending air, like 
the real cloud that it is. 

Drops of water fall more or less rapidly 
through the air, according to their size. Large 
drops fall rapidly; small drops very slowly. 
The drops composing a cloud are generally so 
small that a slight upward current of air pre- 
vents them from falling at all; or, again, they 
may fall a certain distance, but evaporate before 
reaching the earth. If, however, the process of 
condensation be active enough, small drops 
coalesce to form big ones and the big drops 
descend to the earth as rain. 


What Keeps a Railroad Car on the Rails? 


VERY railway car wheel has an inner 
projecting ledge called a flange, which is 
somewhat like the brim of a man’s straw hat 
but much narrower. Since the flanges project 
beyond the running surfaces of the wheels, their 
lower parts always lie somewhat below the 
track rails. The car wheels are mounted so that 
the flanges travel along the inner sides of the 
rails. Hence, if a car moves too far toward the 
left, for example, it cannot slide off the track 
because the flanges of all the left wheels will 
encounter the left rail and limit the side-slipping. 
The flange is the invention of William Jessop, 
who devised it for horse-drawn coal-mine cars 
early in the nineteenth century. It is therefore 
older than the steam locomotive. 


What Makes it Thunder? 


INCE thunder always follows lightning 

there must be some relation between the 
two. A flash of lightning is simply an enormous 
electric spark. When that spark darts across 
the sky it heats the air in its path. Now, when 
you heat air it expands; cool it and it contracts. 
The great spark heats the air suddenly. Be- 
cause of the sudden and intense heating due 
to the lightning discharge, the column of air 
through which the spark passes is violently ex- 
panded, just as if an explosion took place. A 
compression wave is sent out which is the real 
physical cause of thunder. The expansion is of 
course followed by cooling and contraction, both 
very rapid. In some textbooks thunder is said 
to be caused by this cooling and contraction, 
but Prof. W. J. Humphreys, of our Weather 
Bureau, has concluded that sudden expansion 
is the real cause of thunder. 

Thunder rumbles. Why? Probably because 
of inequalities in the distances from the observer 
to the various portions of the lightning’s path. 
The sound does not all reach us at once, but 
continuously over a period of seconds. 


be 
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Why is One Day Hotter Than Another? 


HE warmth of the air is all derived from the 

sun, but by a roundabout process. First the 
sunbeams shine through the air, but without 
heating it to any extent, and warm up the 
ground underneath; then the ground heats 
the air next toit; and finally winds convey the 
heat through the atmosphere. In the equatorial 
regions, where the sun mounts high in the 
heavens every day, the ground is more strongly 
heated than in the temperate and polar regions, 
where the sun does not mount so high. 

Now, at any one place on the earth the 
amount of heat that comes from the sun does 
not differ appreciably from one day to the next, 
but the way in which this heat is distributed 
through the atmosphere by the winds varies a 
great deal. If the wind is blowing from a warm 
region we have warmer weather than if it is 
blowing from a cold region. 

In the temperate zones great swirls of air, hun- 
dreds of miles in diameter, called ‘‘cyclones”’ 
and “‘anticyclones,” are constantly passing in a 
generally eastward direction around the globe. 
The winds blow into cyclones and out of anti- 
cyclones, and also have a spiral motion around 
the centers of these swirls. 

Hence over a certain part of the border of a 
cyclone the winds come from a warmer region 
of the globe, while the winds attending an anti- 
cyclone come from the anticyclone itself, and 
the moving swirls of this class are peculiar to 
the temperate and cold zones. 

In our latitudes cyclones and anticyclones 
succeed each other every two or three days, 
bringing us different kinds of winds, and hence 
different kinds of weather. When the air is very 
dry the day may be very warm and you will not 
feel it. The moisture from the skin evaporates 
so readily that you feel cool. 

But, on the other hand, when the air is heavy 
with moisture, as it is on those dank, sultry 
days characteristic of our Eastern seaboard, 
the skin drips with perspiration, even though 
the temperature may not be high, simply be- 
cause the humid atmosphere cannot absorb more 
water readily. 

The human body is easily deceived. Ther- 
mometers are much more dependable, simply 
because they are not affected by humidity. 
That is why their readings seem incredible on 
a sultry day. 


Where Do We Go When We Go to Sleep? 


OW little is known about us is revealed by 

the theories of sleep. Indeed, if it could 
be explained, beyond a doubt, what happens 
when we lose consciousness in sleep, as engineers 
explain how a locomotive runs on rails, we 
should have an exact science of psychology. 
As it is, all explanations of sleep are shrewd 
guesses. Hence we are told that sleep is the 
result of mysterious chemical actions, of ill- 
understood mechanical effects, of vague physio- 
logical processes—each guess depending on the 
character of the investigation conducted. 

Nevertheless, experiments have shown con- 
clusively that sleep is necessary to recuperate 
from mental and physical fatigue, and that there 
is some relation between sleep and the amount 
of blood supplied to the brain. If your brain is 
gorged with blood you are awake; if your brain 
is bloodless you sleep. 

So, too, experiments have proved that the 
first hours of sleep are profounder than the last, 
and that you are apt to dream after the first 
period is over. 

Dreams are influenced by external impres- 
sions. Hence, when you dream you are not 
completely asleep, and hence you stay where 
you are all the time. 

Dreams were once regarded as meaningless 
mental activities. But since the famous Vien- 
nese physician, Doctor Freud, has published 
the results of his startling investigations, dreams 
have ceased to be mere empty vaporings. They 
have a deep, symbolic meaning to Freud and 
his disciples. 

Dreams are to Doctor Freud the symbolic 
fulfillment of wishes that we refuse to acknowl- 
edge even to ourselves in our waking moments. 





Pepper Burns appears again. 





GRACE RICHMOND'S 
FASCINATING NEW ROMANCE 
N THE next—the September—number of the Home 


JouRNAL we shall begin Mrs. Richmond's new serial, 
“Red Pepper’s Patients,” in which the well-beloved Red 














Dreams are therefore emotional and mental 
safety valves, if he is right—and there is good 
reason for believing that he is. 

By so interpreting dreams and connecting 
them with our waking life, Freud has answered 
the question: ‘‘Where do we go when we go to 
sleep?” We stay right where we are and con- 
tinue our lives on a modified mental basis. 


Why Does an Aéroplane Stay Up? 


IR pressure beneath its wings keeps an 

aéroplane in the air, in which respect it is 

like any kite. That air pressure is produced 
by motion. 

A flying machine must always move in order 
to stay aloft. If it stops it falls. A skater on 
thin ice is somewhat in the same position as an 
aviator. He glides along so swiftly that he has 
no time to fall. But the aviator is in a more 
dangerous position than the skater on thin ice. 
He must meet every puff of wind, so that he will 
not be capsized. 

Even birds find the art of balancing them- 
selves difficult. Wilbur Wright once said that 
out of the sixty seconds in a minute an aviator 
is busily engaged for fifty-nine in keeping his 
machine on an even keel. 

If a puff of wind strikes a plane on one side it 
will lift that side. Unless the aviator counter- 
acts the effect in some way the machine will tilt 
and slide down to earth sideways. 

That is exactly what happened over and over 
again before the Wright Brothers invented thcir 
machine. To prevent the aéroplane from slip- 
ping down sideways when one wing is raised 
by a puff of wind the opposite wing must be 
raised. That is accomplished by so twisting or 
warping the planes that the lower wing offers 
more resistance to the air pressure than the 
upper, so that it is lifted. 

Birds warp their wings in the same way. 
Without this warping aéroplanes could fly only 
in the stillest air. 

When a flying machine makes a turn it is 
‘‘banked’’; in other words, one side is higher 
than the other. In wheeling, the men constitut- 
ing a line of soldiers do not all move at the same 
rate. The man who is the pivot does little more 
than mark time; the man at the outer end 
takes the longest steps possible; the men be- 
tween regulate their steps to keep the line 
straight. 

Like this line of soldiers, the outer end of an 
aéroplane travels faster than the inner end. 
Because it does the air pressure beneath it is 
greater than that beneath the inner end. There- 
fore it is lifted and the machine is “banked.” 
No short turn can be made without this 
banking. 


What Happens When the Tide Goes Out? 


HE sun and the moon attract the earth asa 

magnet attracts iron, especially the moon 
because of its nearness. As it revolves around 
the earth the moon draws up the water beneath 
it in a heap, thus causing high tide. 

But there is also a high tide on the opposite 
side of the earth, where there is no moon. 
Why? Simply because the moon attracts the 
intervening solid body of the earth with greater 
force than the water on the more distant side. 
Thus water is drawn up from the earth on the 
moon side, and the earth is pulled away from 
the water on the other side. 

Hence, strange as it may seem, the water 
stays where it is all the time, simply rising and 
falling. As the moon travels in its orbit two 
great bulges of water race around the earth, 
so that wherever there is water there are two 
tides a day. 

The effect of the sun is not so marked, chiefly 
because of its greater distance. Hence solar 
tides are smaller than lunar tides. When the 
sun and the moon are in the right position, 
relatively to each other and the earth, they pull 
together and cause spring tides. When they are 
in such a position that they counteract each 
other we have neap tides. 

Local peculiarities affect the height of the 
tides. On the high seas the rise and fall of 
the water is not great. In the Bay of Fundy 
the rise and fall at spring tides is at least fifty 
feet. 

Wherever there are such high tides the coast 
forms a kind of funnel into which the tidal 
waves rush, piling up a great mass when the 
narrow part is reached. 

If the whole earth were covered with a uni- 
form layer of water the tides would not be very 
noticeable. 

When water is forced into funnel-shaped 
basins by the attractive power of sun and moon, 
it has an in-and-out as well as an up-and-down 
movement. But on the earth as a whole the 
water simply stays where it is when the tide 
rises and falls, 
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A Principal’s School Home in Tennessee 


A Country School-Teacher’s Cottage in 
Oklahoma. In the West and South the 
“Teacherage” Idea Has Taken Hold 
Strongest. Why Not Everywhere? 





The Teacher’s Cottage in Blue Creek, Washington 
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A Teachers’ Double Cottage in Eureka, Walla Walla County, Washington 


N SEPTEMBER, 1914, Mrs. Percy: V. Pennybacker, then 

president of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, edi- 
torially advocated in the Home Journat the erection of homes 
for teachers that should bear the same relation to the school plant 
and system that the parsonage bears to the church. The obvious 
practicability of the idea thus nationally put forth took hold of 
the imagination of the school authorities, especially in rural dis- 
tricts, in various parts of the country. It is hoped that the visuali- 
zation of the idea that this page presents will stimulate even 
further the growth of the plan. On page 1 of this same number of 
the HomE JourNnAL is a paragraph concerning the Government’s 
codperation to bring this about. 


This Minnesota Teacherage Adjoins the School Itself 


Another School Home in Smithwood, Tennessee 


i, 


A Teacher and His Family 
in Edwall, Washington, Live 
in This Cottage Owned by 
the School 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY BROWN BROTHERS 
Scarsdale Boy Scouts Leaving Auxiliary Headquarters With 
Work for Members to Do at Home 


PHOTOGRAPH BY BROWN BROTHERS 
Red Cross Auxiliary at Scarsdale, New York, at Outdoor 
Work Cutting Bandages 


Red Cross Visiting Nurse Instructing a Local Auxiliary Group 
in Aid in a Drowning Accident 
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Your Assistance is Each Day More Impers 
a 





N WESTCHESTER COUNTY, New York, there is a chapter of the 

Red Cross, which means all the varied Red Cross activities of several 
local groups called ‘‘ Auxiliaries.” Scarsdale is a town in Westchester 
County, and its auxiliary is doing remarkable work in that preparedness 
which may be done by any other group of women in America. Scarsdale 
isn’t much of a town in point of size, but in point of activity, particu- 
larly in Red Cross work, it affords a splendid model for other communi- 
ties awake to the new needs of the hour yet wondering what they can do. 
If you will turn to page 9 of this numkter of THE LaprEs’ Home 
JOURNAL you will find the exact method of procedure whereby the 
question “What Can We Do?” may be adequately answered. And 
while you are giving this your consideration do not forget that the 
work of the Red Cross is such that new duties must be met each day. 
Time is a great factor, so organize at once! 











PHOTOGRAPH BY BROWN BROTHERS 
Above, the Yonkers, New York, Auxiliary is Being 
Instructed in the Right Way to Carry a Stretcher. Be- 
low, the Proper Method of Putting a Sufferer in Bed 


PHOTOGRAPH BY PAUL THOMPSON 
Above, Women Gaining Instruction in Home Nursing 
at the School in New York City. Below, How to 
Change a Bed Without Disturbing the Patient 























PHOTOGRAPH BY BROWN BROTHERS 

Red Cross Girls of the Scarsdale Auxiliary Recruiting Members at the 
Local Railway Station. More Than Two Hundred New Members Were 
Recently Secured in This Way 












































COPYRIGHT BY HARRIS & EWING 
These Women Encamped at Chevy Chase are Being Taught the Fundamentals of Dietetics 
by an Instructor Attached to the Red Cross 


PHOTOGRAPH BY BROWN BROTHERS ‘ 
Scarsdale Red Cross Workers Being Itstructed in Anatomy by a Physician. What Scars- 
dale Has Done Any Other Town Can Do 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY PAUL THOMPSON 3 
These Red Cross Women of New York City are All Busily Engaged in Cutting and Rolling 
Bandages —Work Anyone Can Do Well After a Little Practice 


PHOTOGRAPH BY BROWN BROTHERS 
A Red Cross Physician is Shown Here Giving Enthusiastic Scarsdale Auxiliary Members a 
Demonstration of the Proper Method of Bandaging 
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ATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN had 

the usual troubles of a playwright 
when her tremendously successful play, 
“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” was 
first rehearsed. As every playwright 
knows, the changes which the stage 
manager would like to make in an 
author’s carefully written lines are fear- 
ful to contemplate. At one rehearsal, 
when she was sitting with a friend in the 
darkened theater, nervously waiting while the 
stage manager wrangled with the producer 
about some minor point, the sound of a saw 
came stridently to their ears, from the mysteri- 
ous realm located behind the wings. 

‘‘What on earth are they doing back there?” 
whispered Mrs. Wiggin’s friend, trying to shut 
out the racket. 

“*T don’t know, I’m sure,” said she, ‘‘ but they 
are probably cutting out the last act.” 
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N ADAME SCHUMANN-HEINK, the fa- 

mous prima donna, is extremely proud of 
her large family of children and is blessed with 
a sense of humor that leads her to jest some- 
times at her own matronly figure. She was once 
asked by a fashionable portrait painter to sit for 
her portrait. She hesitated a long time before 
answering and the painter remarked: 

“Don’t be afraid, madame. I'll do you jus- 
tice.” 

““Ah,” she answered, her generous mouth 
wreathed in smiles, “‘it isn’t justice I ask for 
at your hands; it’s mercy.” 





NEZ MILHOLLAND BOISSEVAIN, one of 

the few women attorneys in the United States 
and a leader in the suffrage movement, says that 
the best compliment she ever received came 
from a negro janitor who was accused of stealing 
a suit of clothes from one of the tenants in the 
apartment house where Mrs. Boissevain lived, 
and whom she consented, at his earnest request, 
to defend. She won her case and the janitor 
called upon her the next day to thank her. 

““Vou suttanly did speak powe’ful yestaday,”’ 
said he. “‘I thought all along ’at I did steal that 
suit, but sence I hea’d you make that speech I 
has my doubts about it.”’ 


>LSIE DE WOLFE, whose good taste in 
decreeing what sort of furniture should 
properly be used in a home has made her 
services as an interior decorator sought by the 
wealthiest women of the country, was recently 
motoring through New England with her friend, 
Miss Elisabeth Marbury, the play broker. 
They passed a farmhouse all of whose window 
shades were drawn tightly down. Said Miss 
De Wolfe, in the tones of a guest at a funeral: 
‘Bad case of carpets in that house.” 


T OLGA SAMAROFF’S last concert, at 
which not a seat was to be had in the 
house, a long-haired gentleman, who was wholly 
unjustified in his vanity over his abilities as a 
pianist, rushed up to her at the last moment and 
begged her to use her influence to procure a seat 
for him. 

‘“‘Certainly,” said the artist. “I have but one 
at my disposal, but you are welcome to that if 
you will take it.” 

‘“Where is it?”’ he asked rudely. 

** At the piano,”’ was the reply. 








ULIA MARLOWE has retired from the stage 

after a notable career in Shaksperean réles 
with her husband, E. H. Sothern, and some- 
times thanks her fortune that the nervous strain 
of her work is over. She recalls one occasion 
when, playing in intellectual Boston, she was at 
the verge of breakdown from overwork. Her 
physician, looking at her keenly, said: 

“Miss Marlowe, you are playing this engage- 
ment on your naked nerves.” 

Miss Marlowe smiled. ‘‘ Please remember 
that we are in Boston, Doctor; wundraped 
nerves.” 
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Some Luminous Thoughts of the 
Superior Sex 
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DECORATION BY M. L. BLUMENTHAL 


HE rooster gets less attention than his wife, it is pointed out, because he fails to advertise; and, in 

truth, what is the sense in being one of the Superior Sex if one does not occasionally call attention 
to that fact? Here are a few examples of—well, just examples of what every woman knows. If any 
woman needs any quotable anecdotes for dinner tables, here are “Quotes for Women!” 





\ HEN Helen Ring Robinson was elected 

a member of the Senate of Colorado, the 
first woman who was ever elected to legislative 
office in the United States, she was given an 
ovation in one of the small mining towns she 


visited after she became Senator Robinson. A - 


storm came up as she reached the station, but 
the-village brass band stuck bravely at its job 
and crashed into an air of welcome. 

“That is the most realistic music I ever 
heard,” said Senator Robinson. 

““How so?” asked her companion. 

“They are playing ‘Hail to the Chief’ with 
real hail.” 


R. M. CAREY THOMAS, president of 
Bryn Mawr College, was strolling through 
the beautiful campus of the college one evening 
last June, during Commencement Week, when 
she heard a great commotion in one of the 
dormitory rooms. She entered the corridor and 
knocked at the door from which the sounds of 
hilarity proceeded. 
‘Who is there?” cried a voice within. 
“Tt’s me— Miss Thomas,”’ she replied. 
“Oh, no,”’ came the answer. ‘‘ Doctor Thomas 
would have said ‘It is I.’” 
The Doctor slipped quietly away, but not 
quickly enough to escape the eyes of the student 
who opened the door. ° 


WE EN Violet Oakley was at work upon the 
/ splendid series of mural decorations which 
she painted for the new state capitol building at 
Harrisburg, a legislator from one of the up-state 
districts of Pennsylvania dropped in at her 
studio one day ‘‘to see how that girl was getting 
along with the job.’”’ Soon he walked over to 
one of the artist’s canvases, on which the paint 
was still wet, and peered at it closely. 

““Now, you know, that ain’t half bad, Miss 
Oakley,” he began. ‘‘It ain’t bad at all. Only, 
here in this corner,’’ and he made a motion to- 
ward the canvas with his hand, ‘‘I’d rub that 
cloud out if I was you.” 

‘“Heavens, man!” cried the artist. ‘Be care- 
ful! Don’t you know that the paint is still wet?” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Miss,’ said the law- 
giver consolingly, “I’ve got my gloves on.” 





E ETTY GREEN, the richest woman in the 
world, tells a story about John D. Rocke- 
feller, the richest man in the world. Mr. 
Rockefeller, she says, was recently starting for 
a ride in his automobile and asked a little girl 
of six years to go with him on the ride. 

‘““‘Where are you going?” the child asked, 
before getting into the car. 

“To heaven, I hope,’”? answered the oil 
magnate jokingly. 

“Oh, no, we ain’t,”’ asserted the little girl; 
‘you haven’t got enough oil.” 


NEZ HAYNES GILLMORE, writer of short 

stories, who is now Mrs. Will Irwin, wife of 
the noted war correspondent, takes a keen 
interest in socialism. One day she invited a 
distinguished university professor to meet the 
leader of some mill workers who had gone on 
strike. The professor declined the invitation, 
saying: 

“The truth is, I have got beyond taking an 
interest in individuals.” 

“Really?” said Mrs. Irwin. ‘‘God Almighty 
has not got so far.” 


\ ISS MABELT. BOARDMAN, president of 
i the American Red Cross, believes in sanita- 
tion in peace times as well as in war. Ona 
recent trip through the South she came upon an 
old colored man sitting on his doorstep and 
smoking a villainous corncob pipe. 

Miss Boardman sniffed. ‘‘ How do you expect 
to get to heaven, Uncle, with a breath like 
that?” she inquired. 

“Hee, hee,” snickered the old darky. “When 
I dies, lady, I ’spects to lose mah breaf!” 


LLA FLAGG YOUNG, who has 
rendered Chicago distinguished serv- 
ice as superintendent of public schools, 
stoutly defends the belief that children 
cannot do good work in school unless 
they are properly fed. In defense of her 








belief she is fond of telling the story of 








DA HUSTED HARPER, the Suffragist ad- 

vocate, tried the other day to convince a 
prominent editor that his newspaper ought to 
support the “‘ votes for women” idea. 

‘*Nonsense,”’ said he. ‘‘ What if this country 
should be drawn into the European war! No 
one should vote who cannot carry arms. What 
could youdo, Mrs. Harper, if war were declared?” 

“Exactly what you would do,” retorted she. 
“‘T should sit in my office and write articles 
urging other people to go and fight.” 




















ANE ADDAMS, from her long experience at 

Hull House, the settlement which she founded 
in Chicago, says that the children of foreign 
immigrants are quick to pick up American 
business methods. She once asked a little Greek 
boy, she says, who Esau was. 

“Esau,” said he, ‘‘was the guy what wrote a 
book of fables and sold the copyright for a bottle 
of potash.” 


TIS SKINNER, the actor, and Mrs. Skin- 
ner, were once on the train from Philadel- 
phia to New York, where Mr. Skinner was to 
appearin anew play. Mr. Skinner made use of 
the two-hour trip by rehearsing parts of his rdle, 
muttering in a low voice and occasionally mak- 
ing a gesture. When this had gone on for some 
time a lady sitting in the seat behind them 
leaned over and tapped Mrs. Skinner on the 
shoulder. 
“You have my sympathy, poor woman,” she 
said. ‘‘I have one just like him at home.” 


R. MARY WALKER, known the country 
over for her devotion to masculine dress, 
which she maintains is far more comfortable 
than skirts are, was once taking a stroll along 
the road to Wareham, a Massachusetts town 
near Buzzard’s Bay, where Grover Cleveland 
and Joseph Jefferson then lived. On the road 
she met a native Yankee and inquired of him: 
“Ts this the way to Wareham?” 
“Well,” said the Yankee, rubbing his eyes, 
“‘T’m darned if Iknow. It’s the first time I ever 
seen any on a lady.” 


_, DNA FERBER, author of the stories about 
« ‘“‘Our Mrs. McChesney,” the slangy woman 
‘“‘drummer,” recently sent two tickets to two 
salesgirls from whom she had gathered much of 
the material for her portrait of “Mrs. Mc- 
Chesney,” the tickets admitting them to the 
play founded upon Miss Ferber’s stories. Ethel 
Barrymore took the leading réle; and the part 
of a talkative traveling salesman was assumed 
by a very portly actor. Miss Ferber happened 
to overhear the comments of the two salesgirls 
as they emerged from the theater after the play. 
“‘Isn’t that man that plays the part of ‘Big 
Ed’ a peach?” said one enthusiastically. ‘‘He 
certainly has got a big repertoire!” 
“Well, I wouldn’t go so far-as to say that,” 
said the other, ‘‘but he #s fat.” 














AROLYN WELLS, compiler of a dozen 

~ ‘Nonsense Anthologies,’’ was once handed 

an autograph album by an admirer, with the 

request that she add her name to its pages. 

Pasted upon the page opened before her was the 

radia of James Russell Lowell, under the 
ine: 


What is so rare as a day in June? 
Miss Wells hesitated not at all. Under the 
question she wrote: 
A Chinaman with whiskers. 
CAROLYN WELLS. 


the little girl whose mother was packing 
a luncheon for the child to take with her 
to school. The little girl watched the proceed- 
ing soberly and then said suddenly: 

“Mother, do your spectacles magnify?” 

“A little, dear,’”’ said her mother. 

“Then,” said the girl, ‘“‘would you please, 
please, take them off when you pack my lunch- 
cons? 


Wea ANTIN, the fiery little Jewish woman 
LV who electrifies American audiences by her 
speeches on the real meaning of America, “‘The 
Promised Land,” to the immigrant, was once 
talking with a man who had recently returned 
from a visit to Turkey. 

“Two of the customs of that country im- 
pressed me favorably,” he said with intentional 
rudeness. ‘All Jews and dogs are killed when- 
ever they can be caught.” 

“How fortunate it is,” said Miss Antin, her 
eyes flashing, ‘“‘that neither you nor I live 
there!” 


RESIDENT WILSON and his bride, who 

was Mrs. Edith Bolling Galt, never fail to 
attend church on Sundays. Recently, when the 
President had been working night and day upon 
grave international problems before him and 
was worn out in consequence, they attended a 
service at which the clergyman, a platitudinous 
speaker, had a voice which failed to carry well. 
President Wilson leaned toward his wife and 
whispered complainingly: 

“T can’t hear.” 

“Well, go to slcep, dear,’ answered Mrs. 
Wilson. ‘It will do you more good.” 


a 

N ARY PICKFORD, the charming little 
pf actress whose face is known to millions of 
patrons of the ‘‘movies,” stood watching a 
parade in New York last Fourth of July. Be- 
side her in the crowd stood a hyphenated 
citizen who snorted in disgust whenever the 
American flag passed by. At last he said loudly: 

“That American flag makes me sick already! 
Just like a piece of striped candy it looks!” 

Miss Pickford turned and answered his 
remark. ‘Yes,’ she said, “‘it does look like 
candy, and it makes everyone sick who tries to 
lick it.” 





| ee LA FOLLETTE, the brilliant daughter 
of Senator La Follette, of Wisconsin, mar- 
ried George Middleton, the playwright, some 
years ago, but as she holds advanced views 
upon the independence of woman she and her 
husband agreed that she should retain her 
maiden name after their marriage. She tells of 
a recent visit to Alabama, where she addressed 
various suffrage meetings, and on which she 
heard of a Birmingham lady who had made an 
unsuccessful attempt to engage a gardener for 
her country place. 

This lady, said Miss La Follette, called one 
day upon Mrs. Claude Kitchin, wife of the Dem- 
ocratic Congressman. Congressman Kitchin, 
whom she did not know by sight, was at work 
with a hoe among his flower beds on the front 
lawn. No one answered her ring at the door, 
and,as she left the lady stopped and spoke to 
Mr.§Kitchin, who was attired in overalls and a 
ragged straw hat. 

“How long have you worked for Mrs. 
Kitchin?” she asked him. 

““A good many years, madam,” he replied. 

““Does she pay you well?” 

“About all I get out of it is my board and 
keep,” said Mr. Kitchin. 

‘““Why, come and work for me!” she cried. 
“T’ll give you that and pay you cash wages 
besides.” 

“T thank you, madam,” he replied, “‘but I 
signed with Mrs. Kitchin for life.” 

‘*My poor man,” said the lady, ‘‘don’t you 
know that no such contract is binding in any 
state? That’s peonage!” 

“‘Some may call it that,’’ said he, “‘but I have 
always called it marriage.” 








THIS MONTH’S COVER—BY HOWARD GILES 


Lb IS a pleasure to give our readers this month Mr. Giles’ striking cover picture, which is so full of the outdoor joy of vacation-time. We can furnish duplicate copies 
of this cover in the original colors, suitable for framing, without the border and the lettering at the top and at the bottom. There is no advertisement on the back. 
We have had a limited edition so printed, and a copy will be mailed, rolled in a strong tube, postpaid, on receipt of ten cents, or three copies for twenty-five cents. | 
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parade before you on the Victrola 
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( ih / CM I One famous band after another entertains you with 
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Y/ Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Vessella’s Band, 
Conway's Band, U. S. Marine Band, Banda de 


Alabarderos of Madrid, Black Diamonds Band of 














































































































































































































































































London, Band of H. M. Coldstream Guards, Garde —— 
Républicaine Band of France, German Cavalry Band, SSS 
ees Kryl’s Bohemian Band, Police Band of Mexico City— = 
— the greatest bands and orchestras of all the world. 
————— With a Victrola you can sit back in your easy chair and hear these ———— 
SSS celebrated musical organizations. ———————— 
——— You can have them play for you any music you wish to hear. And you =< 
hear it as only these great bands can play it— a 
—— as only the Victrola brings it into your home. — 
—— Any Victor dealer will gladly show you the complete 
ee line of Victors and Victrolas—$10 to $400—and play the RARER 
SSS music you know and like best. : —————— 











Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


























= Important warning. Victor Records can be safely and satisfac- 
torily played only with Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on Victors or 
Victrolas. Victor Records cannot be safely played on machines with 
jeweled or other reproducing points. 

































































New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 28th of each month f 


To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous trademark, “His Master’s Voice.” 
a Every Victor, Victrola and Victor Record bears it. You instantly identify the genuine. 
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Victrola XVI, $200 = 
Victrola XVI, electric, $250 — 
Mahogany or oak 
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7 HE present popularity of white summer clothes for men as well as for women 
places no hardship on the laundress who knows the possibilities in Ivory 
Soap. No matter what the material—linen, silk, cotton, flannel, or Palm Beach 
cloth—no special care is needed so long as Ivory is used. 


The use of the mild, pure, white, neutral Ivory eliminates all danger to weave, 
color and finish. It contains no free alkali—cannot harm the most delicate fabrics. 


It contains no inferior ingredients—cannot have any effect except the production 
of sweet, spotless, snowy cleanness. 


All that is necessary is to handle each garment as better-than-ordinary clothes always 
should be handled. That is, wash one piece at a time, use lukewarm water, refrain 
from rubbing, and dry into shape as far as possible. Because Ivory is the purest 
and the highest quality soap that can be made, just common sense—not special 
directions—is needed to make its washing of any kind of clothes beyond criticism. 





IVORY SOAP...... USS" ...... 99%% PURE 


IT LOATS 


Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada 
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What She Can Do to Help It at This Point: An Editorial 


American woman: ‘‘ How can I, in all this talk about prepared- 

ness, be of help to my country?” She hears her men-folk talk 

by the hour about the general subject of preparedness: she sees her 

husband joining rifle clubs and learning how to shoot, and she sees 

her son going to the training camp. Naturally she asks: ‘‘Where do 
I come in? Or don’t I come in anywhere?” 

She does, and she can. And here is the way—a way which hun- 

dreds of women in all parts of the United States have already adopted 

and which thousands of others this summer and autumn will adopt: 


| “ROM every part of the United States comes the question of the 


HE can render herself, her community and her country a distinct 
service by organizing a Red Cross Auxiliary, and she can do this 
whether she lives in the largest city or in the smallest community. 
The method is simple: She gets together five women, representative of 
her community, and each contributes $1.20: $6 in all [$5 for five 
memberships and $1 for the box of sample hospital dressings men- 
tioned below]. She sends this amount to the American Red Cross, 
Washington, District of Columbia, saying that these five women wish 
to form a Red Cross Auxiliary in their neighborhood and asking for 
the proper authority and credentials. She will receive from the Red 
Cross officials five memberships, the authority to hold the organization 
meeting, with full instructions of procedure, a yearly subscription to 
the official magazine for each member, and she will also receive a box 
of samples of Red Cross dressings and three paper patterns. This box 
contains twenty-one distinct sample hospital dressings and bandages, 
with full instructions how to make them. 


HE AUXILIARY can then meet, add memberships in any num- 

ber at one dollar each, and begin their work of hospital dressings 
and garments. These may then be shipped to the Red Cross, and 
they will be used in whatever manner the Auxiliary desires and 
indicates: if the war in Europe is still waging, any indicated portion 
can be sent for Red Cross work there, and a portion can be indicated 
as being desired for home preparedness. Or the whole can be used for 
home preparedness. This latter means that the United States Govern- 
ment is from now on to accumulate millions of dressings, so as to have 
them ready for immediate use in case of war. The collections will be 
put away in United States warehouses, and depots are now being cre- 
ated in different parts of the country. These dressings will be just 
as serviceable ten years hence as today: so they will “keep,” and 
Uncle Sam wants to be ‘“‘prepared”’ in this respect as well as in the 
making of ammunition, and not find himself in the position of the 
belligerent nations in the present European war—without dressings: 
which fact probably has cost hundreds of lives that might otherwise 
have been saved. 





COMMUNITY Red Cross Auxiliary of this sort may confine 
itself, if it chooses, to this making of bandages and dressings 
branch of Red Cross work, or, as it will be told in the literature fur- 
nished to it, it can go and expand, and learn and do first-aid-to-the- 
injured work in its community: it can develop into neighborhood 
sanitation work: it can take up the splendid Red Cross nursing work. 
In other words, it can confine or expand its activities as it elects. 
Here, then, is a distinct piece of ‘‘ preparedness”? work that any 
woman in any community, small or large, can start. It is one of the 
finest kinds of work it is possible for a woman to engage in, since it is 
of benefit to herself, to her family, to her community and to her country. 
She can carry it as far as she likes, but every step is of distinct benefit 
and advantage. And whether the nation is at peace or at war makes 
no difference, for the materials made are always useful; and it must not 
be forgotten that the American Red Cross is an organization that is 
active in times of peace as well as in times of war. Great accidents 


occur and the Red Cross must have dressings available: epidemics 
spring up overnight and there must be available dressings: so it is not 
only for war purposes that the Red Cross works. Hence the most 
peace-loving woman need have no feeling about starting a Red Cross 
Auxiliary in her community: its work need not concern itself at all 
with war if she so elects. There is nothing finer, for instance, than 
for a group of community women to have taught them the splendid 
first-aid-to-the-injured work that the Red Cross is so exceptionally 
well equipped to teach, the lessons of which can be of benefit to every 
woman in her home. 

Again, few personalities in a community can be so potent a force 
for right living, for home sanitation, for intelligent direction in case 
of illness as Red Cross community nurses. In neighborhoods, too, 
where there are families that, in times of illness, cannot afford the 
services of a regular nurse, the Red Cross community nurse comes in 
as a blessing. In one neighborhood a Red Cross nurse is supported 
by the community solely as a director for mothers in the care of 
babies and children; and in her direction of the food, clothing and 
care of the little ones she has taken her place as a civic institution. 
All this is possible to a Red Cross Community Auxiliary. 


HE present desire for women to contribute their share to the 

preparedness of the United States for time of trouble, if it should 
come, can be utilized in hundreds of communities for the establish- 
ment of these Red Cross Auxiliaries. Very little money is needed, as 
has been pointed out at the beginning of this editorial, while the 
amount of resultant good to a group of workers in any community is 
incalculable. Of course in hundreds of communities there already are 
women who are members of the American Red Cross. In such cases, 
if the number consists of five or more, all that is necessary is to make 
application for authority to form a Red Cross Auxiliary and send one 
dollar for the box of sample dressings. If the number of members is 
less than five, the necessary number can be made up in addition to 
the existing member or members. All that is needed is a group of five, 
but there must be that five to form an Auxiliary. 


T WOULD be indeed a national blessing if in every American com- 

munity there might be started this summer and autumn a Red 
Cross Auxiliary. The work is distinctly fitted to the American women. 
The men are busy, and will be, with their part of the national pro- 
gram: this part of the work is for women. And, whether for peace or 
war purposes, thousands of groups of five American women should 
respond to this call of the American Red Cross. 





The Joy of the Hike 


IKES should be more popular in this country—fully as popular 

as in England. There a party of young people, sensibly dressed 
and with staves, start at six or seven o’clock in the morning, carry a 
few sandwiches and a drink, walk along country roads until noon, 
picnic and rest during the heat of the day, and then walk home in the 
cool of the day, refreshingly tired, for such a night’s sleep as only the 
true hiker knows. In England there are “‘girl hiking parties,” ‘‘ boy 
hiking parties,’ “‘man and woman hiking parties,” and the English 
sturdiness of body and mind is the result. Sometimes a goal is fixed 
in the shape of a farmhouse where a luncheon is arranged for; at other 
times a hike is arranged for one way and a farm wagon carries the 
hikers back early in the evening or by moonlight. But the main idea 
in all is the hike. Let us hike more in this country. We have the 
beautiful country, better roads than ever, and the joy is a joy that 
no one knows of until it is tested and tasted. Then everybody wants 
to “do it again.” 
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A RESULT SINCERELY TO BE HOPED FOR from all this 
Nature study in the schools is that children shall be taught, 
when gathering wild flowers, not to pull up the flowers by 
the roots and thus ruin the plants themselves. If wild 
flowers must be picked, and there are times unquestionably 





The yeep 

Tracedi when it is justifiable, let the plants and roots be spared. In 
[we 94 a town in Connecticut there was, one summer, a field where 

" oods the fringed gentian grew to perfection—to such perfection 

and Fields 


that the field was blue with it and the beautiful flower ran 
riot. It was a sight worth traveling miles to see, and folks 
did. But one day a party was to be given in one of the homes of the town, and 
the mistress sent her friends and servants to the field and had them fill wash- 
tubs with the beautiful plants for decorative purposes. The house was 
barbarously filled with them, and for two hours the effect was, it must be 
admitted, beautiful. But what about the field itself? The following year not 
a blossom appeared! Every plant had been ruthlessly pulled up and, for the 
sake of a two hours’ decorative effect, the pleasure given to scores was forever 
stopped. And the woman who was responsible for the cruel despoliation 
could not comprehend the tragedy she had committed! That is why we want 
our children taught the difference between picking a flower by its stem and 
pulling it up by the roots. And, perhaps, through the children some of their 
elders may learn. For the harm done to the beauty of our woods and fields 
by this ruthless vandalism of the wild-flower plants is not confined to children. 














THE FRESH MORNING Hours have a quality all their 
own. When the world, having cooled its cheek by turning 
it from the sun to the star-filled side of the universe, slowly 
turns it over again toward the day the very air seems to 
bubble up glad and gay, refreshed by quiet and darkness. 





a H It is the hour no housekeeper can afford to forego. The 
vest Fours | happiest office of the day is the opening of the kitchen doors 
| in the Day and windows. 











Whether one be still of an age to sleep as soon as the 
head touches its downy pillow, or whether one spend half the night in turning 
over and over the problems of the day, the healing of the early morning air 
is the same. Just as the last two hours of fading light before night are the 
most subduing, so the first hours of a pale, wakening sun are full of buoyant 
counsel. The wise woman will let no one open up the house for her. 





HERE IS A YOUNG LADY WHO WANTS TO KNOW—and she 
shall! 

| en **Will you kindly tell me how I can tie a tie the way a man 
| | ties it? CASSIE BROWN.” 


} How a Man 
| Ties a Tie 





Certainly, Cassie: it is very simple. First, you must 
know, a man’s tie has a little loop which fastens to his collar 
button. So you first take this loop in your left hand, the 
collar button in your right hand, and then with your other 
hand you take firm hold of the tie. Then, holding these different parts, you 
gently, with your remaining hand, push the neck down into the collar so as 
to have a firm background, so to speak. Now you take the right end of the 
tie and fold it over the left end, steadying this end with the right end, and 
then with your free hand you push up the left end of the tie until it passes 
under the loop and over the button and meets about the middle of the right 
end of the tie, and then, pushing the first two fingers of your left hand into 
the bow and the last three fingers of your right hand over the bow, you pick 
up the loose ends with your remaining free hand, undo the loop, and press 
on the center of the tie with the cushion of each of the first fingers of each of 
your hands. And you will be surprised to find that the tie is tied as a man 
ties it. Of course, sometimes he ties it a little tighter, but the tighter you tie 
a tie the less a tie will tie as a man ties it, because a tie that will tie tight is 
usually tied tighter than the tie that isn’t tied so tight. 











—— | Just ABOUT Now A GOOD MANY MEN AND WOMEN are 
bothered greatly about giving up their income tax. And 
nothing in our material life has done so much to show how 
folks are changing about their possessions in life. The man 
who won't be happy until he gets it belongs to a large class; 





Does What 








We Have B but those who won’t be happy if they lose it—how they are 
Patadiadieente “4 growing! And that is a highly interesting and significant 
long to Us? fact. It is astonishing what precautions people will take to 





hang onto what they have, and how readily they come to 
resent the suggestion that they must give up something. That is because 
most people who are possessed of something get the delusion that it really 
belongs to them. When a man begins to feel that something that has been 
put in his name really belongs to him, it is almost time that it is taken away 
from him. Recently, however, a higher principle is at work, whose constant 
business is to make us feel that nothing actually belongs to us, except our- 
selves, and that we ourselves belong to others. Fear is nothing but the by- 
product of this desire to keep what we seem to possess. We have seen, with 
shuddering, selfish souls, how war makes people give up everything. We all 
agree that war is horrible, but that, at least, is the purifying thing about war. 





EE MANY A HOUSEWIFE FINDS that the hours she spent, as a 
eo girl, on the piano stool must now be spent in the kitchen. 
oe And either she leaves the stool in the living room, where she 
BEN can only use it occasionally in the evenings, or she relegates 
: i > attic. But one woman recently took her piano 

| “Fhe Piano it to the attic. But one woma cently Pp 


DS iaad tc ee stool with her into the kitchen, where it is the star piece of 
oe > oe | furniture. She turns it to the right height, and there sits on 
Kitchen 


it towash dishes: shelowersit a bit, and she sits on it to mix 
cake and bread, swinging easily to right or left for the 
utensils and ingredients within reach of her arms: she sits on it to do her iron- 
ing, and, at its tallest height, she sits on it or leans against it during most of the 
time she washes clothes. And in the evenings she sits on it and plays on the 
piano! ‘‘It is my hourly chum,”’ she says. 














THERE IS A PREVAILING NOTION, especially among a 
certain type of fathers, that the surest and quickest way to° 
teach a young boy to swim is to ‘throw him in over his 
i head and let him ‘go to it.’”’ Probably a surer way to 
destroy a boy’s confidence in the water has never been 
devised. Thousands of boys so thrown in without knowing 
how to swim have conceived a fear of the water by this 
foolhardy method that nothing has ever been able to 
remove. No confidence is ever secured by a violent introduction, and the 
father who thinks along this line of teaching his boy to swim is making a 
fundamental mistake which he and his boy will regret for years to come. The 
wise father or teacher of swimming is he who wins his boy’s confidence by 
first getting him accustomed to the water in shallow places, and then grad- 
ually having the boy come to him in deeper and deeper water, until the young 
swimmer hardly knows when he has ventured beyond his depth. This is 
not the ‘‘sissy’’ method of teaching boys how to swim, as some fathers like 
to think: it is the only normal and sane way. It is the father without a 
knowledge of human nature who decides otherwise. 





| Teaching a 
Boy to Swim | 














_ ] WE Do Not ALWAYS STOP TO REALIZE the gigantic extent 

Pa ~=6|:=8to whicha magazine can be an influence for good or for evil. 
Take the wonderful series of great paintings now being 
printed in THE LapiEs’ HoME JouRNAL and see what it 
means in figures. This magazine now prints one million 
} seven hundred and fifty thousand copies of each issue. In 
} one year, therefore—12 issues—the total printing is 21 
millions of copies. There are four reproductions of these 
paintings in each number. Hence at the end of a year of this series the HOME 
JouRNAL will have distributed 84 million reproductions of these paintings. 
Millions will have been framed and hung in homes all over this country 
and the world. When these figures are absorbed, are we not justified in 
feeling that this is the greatest single piece of work ever entered upon by 
the HoME JOURNAL? Is it any wonder that we consider our editorship as a 
stewardship, and that we take our work a bit seriously? 

















84 Million 
| Pictures 














A CHILD Is NO SOONER GIVEN PIANO LESSONS than both 
child and parents commence to count the days when the 
humdrum of the lessons shall cease, and friends will be asked 
to listen to the young performer ‘“‘playing a piece.’”” And 
this is just the reason why we have so many indifferent 
piano players—girls who know nothing of the laws of music 
and consequently can know little or nothing of intelligent 
performance. No mother should ever allow her child to 
begin an interest in the piano—that is, if it is to be an intelligent interest— 
without first studying harmony. We are beginning to find out that because 
we have not insisted on a study of chemistry in cooking we have so many bad 
cooks. We are getting it through our heads in these days that to be a good 
citizen one must know the laws. We are seeing more clearly that to be masters 
of our own language we must have a knowledge of Latin. And so it is with 
music. To know music we must first know harmony, in which are found the 
laws of music: its foundation: its structure. The time has come in our 
rapidly quickening love for music in this country when, with our children, we 
should get away from the desire that they shall ‘play a piece,” and lay more 
rigid emphasis on their knowledge of what music really is and means. The 








“Playing 


a Piece” 











insistence of the conscientious piano teacher should be listened to more than - 


it has been: first, harmony; second, technic; and, lastly, ‘‘a piece.’”” Then, 
and not until then, shall we have good and intelligent playing on the piano. 





THE BEST EXPLANATION, SIMPLE AND TRUE, of the 
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popularity of the moving pictures comes from a producer 
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| oe of them. He says it is simply that the spectator sits and 
| has incidents and scenes flashed upon the screen before hi 

i p m, 

ms — but there is no artificial or stilted or incomprehensible 

ody language to bother him. He tells the unspoken story to 

= himself in his own language and fitted to his own compre- 


hension. One man, watching Hamlet with Yorick’s 
skull in his hand, may repeat to himself Shakspere’s words: 
“Imperious Czsar, dead and turn’d to clay, Might stop a hole to keep the 
wind away,’ while the man sitting next to him might hear Hamlet say: 
“Well, we all gotta come to it!’’ So each gets his own story out of the picture: 
both are satisfied and the ‘‘movie’”’ holds sway! 








“Movies” 








THERE IS AN EXCELLENT SERIES OF CIRCULARS coming 
from the pen of the Assistant General Passenger Agent of 
the Erie Railroad, at Cleveland, Ohio. The civic spirit of 
Cleveland is in these circulars, and, while they are intended, 
of course, primarily for railroad men, the scope of their 
sound philosophy makes them applicable to everybody. 
Here is a good example of the philosophy of this railroad 
official’s mind: 





Over the 
| Telephone 











OVER THE TELEPHONE 


The manner in which you use a telephone indicates largeiy what you are. 

Many a man has dug his grave with his tongue. 

Discourtesy hurts the person who uses it more than the person toward 
whom it is directed. 

You cannot get away from that truth by drawing a herring across the trail. 

We have proved to our satisfaction that courtesy is a good investment. 

One discourteous action by you over the telephone to a patron or prospec- 
tive patron does an injury to every man whose name is on the payroll; anda 
place on the payroll beats one in the breadline. 

It is not always what a man knows: it is what he does that counts. Oppor- 
tunity plays no favorites. 

Knockers do not kill men: they kill business. They are the persons who 
sift sand into the gear boxes of progress. 

Wounds inflicted by a knife heal more quickly than those inflicted by a 
sharp tongue. 

Chickens come home to roost; so do harsh words. 
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OW what, I wonder, would you have done 
if you had been in Mary Meacham’s place! 
Let us say, for instance, that you are mar- 
ried. And suppose that, just before the 
ring had been placed upon your finger, you 
had been led to a cashier’s desk, and the 
cashier had said: ‘‘This will cost you fifty 
thousand dollars, cash down in advance.” 

Would you have paid it? Or suppose 
SS! someone had come to you, saying: ‘‘ Here’s 
aman who wants to marry you. And here’s fifty thousand 
dollars in cash. You can take your choice, but you can’t 
have both.”” Which would you have taken—the money or 
the man? Or let us say that you aren’t married. You are 
attractive, you are accomplished, you like the good things of 
life. You also know the value of money, the value of financial 
independence. Suppose, then, that somebody comes to you 
tomorrow and says: ‘‘My dear young lady, I will pay you 
fifty thousand dollars—here it is—provided you will promise 
me never to marry.’’ Would you take the money? Wouldn’t 
you? Are you very sure you wouldn’t? 

In this way I have tried to give you an idea of only one of 
the problems which were suddenly placed before a girl I 
know—Mary Meacham. And now 
I’ll tell her story. 


I 


ARY MEACHAM lived with 

her aunt Myra in the big 
white house on the top of Black 
Hill, where the Meachams have 
lived for over two hundred years. 
If you are ever in our part of 
Eastern Connecticut you will 
know the Meacham house when 
you see it: First, because it com- 
mands one of the most beautiful 
views in New England; and, 
second, because it has a knocker 
on the front door, made of brass 
and fashioned in the shape of an 
eagle. 

Day and night this eagle looks 
down the road and over the valley. 
It is perpetually poised as though 
for flight, its claws full of arrows, 
its glance menacing and grim. 
When I first saw it as a boy I 
thought to myself: ‘‘I’ll bet he’s 
looking for Miss Myra’s beau, the 
one that ran away and never came 
back.”’ As a matter of fact, if it 
hadn’t been for Miss Myra’s beau 
this story would never have been 
written. So, first, I must tell you 
about Miss Myra’s beau. 

The misadventure of Miss Myra 
and her beau happened long be- 
fore my time, but I’ve often heard 
my mother tell about it. In her j 
youth Miss Myra was considered 
the most beautiful girl between 
Boston and Hartford. She was an 
orphan, rich, accomplished, had 
been abroad and held her head 
uncommonly high. As you can 
easily imagine from that, her en- 
gagement to the dashing Captain 
Pemberton was a highly satis- 
factory source of conversation. 














HE house on Black Hill was 
filled with dressmakers and 
their assistants, working early and 
late on the trousseau. The day 
drew near; the presents began to 
arrive; the church was decorated; 
the refreshments were ordered; 
and then—two days before the 
wedding was to take place—the 
dashing Captain Pemberton took 
it into his foolish, fickle head to run 
away withanother lady, and Miss 
Myra suddenly found herself with 
all the elements of a wedding on 
her hands—with the rather im- 
portant exception of a bridegroom. 
As you can well believe, it was no light matter for the 
proud Miss Myra. I can picture her now (and so, I think, 
can you) running the whole alphabet of emotion which, in a 
case of this kind, starts with ‘“‘A”’ for ‘‘I-Don’t-Believe-It”’ 
and ends with ‘‘Z’’ for ‘‘ Hysterics.” 

Poor Miss Myra! The dressmakers were dismissed, the 
trousseau was burned. ‘for nearly a week,’’ my mother told 
me, “you could smell cloth burning whenever you went past 
the house.”” The presents were sent back, the decorations 
taken down from the church, the refreshments counter- 
manded, and the blinds drawn down at all the windows of 
the big white house on the hill. 

A woman of less pride would probably have sold her prop- 
erty and moved away. But not Miss Myra! She stayed in 
Plainfield—proud, haughty, aloof; and, as the years went 
by, it isn’t altogether astonishing that she grew somewhat 
caustic in her wit, somewhat thin in her person, and most 
profoundly contemptuous of that sex of the human family 
which occasionally likes to refer to itself as the ‘Lords of 
Creation.” 





“Why Mary Shouldn’t Marry,” Was the Promising 
Title, Written in Miss Myra’s Spidery Handwriting 
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AUTHOR OF “THE GIRL WHO DIDN'T CARE,” ETC. 
ILLUSTRATION BY R. M. CROSBY 


Indeed I think she might have been entirely consumed in 
her own acidity if she hadn’t kept her mind occupied by her 
Scrapbooks. I want to tell you about those Scrapbooks. 

One day Miss Myra read in a paper about another case 
somewhat like her own. She cut it out and pasted it in a 
Scrapbook. A few days later she read in another paper 
about a breach-of-promise suit. She cut that out, too, and 
into her Scrapbook it went. These two cases, side by side, 
gave her a remarkable idea. She subscribed to the leading 
papers throughout the country, and every day she scanned 
them through for stories of domestic difficulties; these were 
carefully clipped out and pasted in the Scrapbook, each 
with a few lines of scathing criticism written underneath. 


OON the first book was filled and another started, and be- 
fore many years they had filled a whole shelf in the library 
and had started upon the one below. Drawing upon that 
caustic wit which I have already mentioned, Miss Myra had 
her Scrapbooks bound in sheepskin and, in addition to the 
volume number, the back of each book bore this title: ‘‘ Man. 
His Love and His Honor. With Illustrations.” 
In this eccentric way Miss Myra occupied her mind, living 
with one maid in that big house on Black Hill, watching 


the sunset from her sitting-room window (as I have seen 
her many and many a time) with an air of wistful imperi- 
ousness, and guarded always by that eagle on her door— 
that eagle which never seemed to take its eyes off the road 
below but kept itself poised as though for flight, its claws 
full of arrows, its glance menacing and grim. Thus she lived 
for many years, and then a Circumstance arose, so innocent 
in appearance, yet so far-reaching in its influence on many a 
human being, both born and unborn, that I feel I ought to 
tell you about it before we go any farther. 


IVING in an obscure village of Connecticut—a place so 
wretched that they called it Tadpole—was a poor 
Meacham named Joe. Joe was a third cousin of Miss 
Myra’s—that is to say, Miss Myra’s grandfather and Joe’s 
grandfather had been first cousins. 

Joe Meacham was a shiftless sort of a happy-go-lucky— 
one of those men who always seem to have patient, hard- 
working wives. Indeed Mrs. Meacham was the breadwinner 
of the family, doing odd chores wherever she could, and yet 
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thinking the sun never set on her lazy scamp of a husband, 
who was a great hand with the accordion and liked to sit in 
the sun and play prodigiously long pieces of dance.music. 

And when he was tired of playing he would tilt back in his 
chair, the accordion resting on his knee, a corncob pipe in 
the corner of his mouth, and tell what a great family the 
Meachams were, and how he himself ought to be in possession 
of the Meacham property at that very minute, if his great- 
grandfather—a poor, simple fool!—hadn’t been cheated out 
of his rights. Whereupon he would fill his pipe again and 
play ‘‘Asleep in the Deep’”’ with such a tremulous depth of 
bass that tears would come to his poor wife’s eyes, and pres- 
ently she would run outside and scold the hens if they hadn’t 
laid two fresh eggs for her husband’s supper. 

Out of this union a baby girl was born one winter, and, 
because Mrs. Meacham was weak from living too exclu- 
sively on a diet of music and tobacco smoke, she died the 
day after the baby was born. And, because her husband 
was altogether helpless when left to himself, he was taken 
down with pneumonia the following month. An old neigh- 
bor of the Meachams, Dame Ellison, went in to look after 
Joe, and thereby had the whole family on her hands, because 
she was already taking care of the baby. 

The Dame told me these details 
herself, one day last summer, 
standing in the grass near her well, 
resting her weight on a homemade 
walking stick—a fine old woman, 
full of years and dignity, with a 
face like an Indian’s peering from 
under the arch of her sunbonnet. 


is OWARD the end,’’ said 

Dame Ellison, ‘‘he came to 
himself one morning and asked 
after the baby. ‘Hattie,’ says he 
to me, ‘you take my accordion to 
Tom Brown and he'll give you a 
dollar for it, if he don’t give you 
any more. And when you get the 
money,’ says he, ‘you wash the 
baby and fix it up as pretty as you 
can, and take the train to Plain- 
field. You get off there and ask 
for Miss Meacham of Black Hill,’ 
says he. ‘It’s a big white house 
with a fountain in front and a 
brass rooster on the door, and 
ought to have belonged to me if 
my great-grandfather—the poor, 
simple fool !—hadn’t been cheated 
out of his rights. 

‘““* Anyway,’ says he, ‘you ask 
for Miss Meacham, and give her 
the baby, and tell her my grand- 
father’s grandfather was the same 
as hers—General Meacham, who 
fit agin the British on Long Island; 
and tell her the baby is the last of 
the Meachams as far as I know, 
and tell her my time has come and 
the baby has nobody, and she can 
either bring it up or put it ina 
home, or do whatever she thinks 
best.’ 

“Well, sir, I took the accordion, 
just as he said, and when Tom 
Brown heard what was going on 
he gave me two dollars for it, 
which is Tom Brown all over 
and him not able to play a tune 
onacomband paper. SoI washed 
the baby and dressed it up as 
pretty as I could, using some of 
the things that had been laying in 
my trunk for over twenty years, 
ever since my own little girl died. 

“And sure enough, when I got 
to Plainfield they told me how to 
get to Black Hill, and sure enough 
there was the big house just as Joe 
Meacham said it would be, with 
an iron fountain in a box hedge 
and a brass rooster on the front 
door. But me, I went around to 
the back, because I don’t thank 
nobody to come to my front door 
in the winter when the cracks are stuffed with paper, and 
a bit of dough is put in the keyhole to keep the cold out.” 


T THIS, Dame Ellison gave mea sharply inquiring glance 
from under the flap of her sunbonnet, and I nodded in 
appreciation of her thoughtfulness. 

“Yes, sir!’’ she exclaimed, nodding her head too; ‘‘and 
so I got to the kitchen, where I found a dressed-up la-de-da 
peelin’ ’taters—dressed in black as fine as you please, and 
had a white scar 'cross one of her cheeks. She hadn’t spoke 
two words when I see she was French, come down from 
Canady like most of ’em do. I told her I wanted to see Miss 
Meacham, and after she had pumped me and found the well 
was dry, I was showed into a sitting room with that precious 
baby laying in my arms as good as gold. 

‘Pretty soon in come a grand lady with gray hair and 
black eyebrows, and such a pair of eyes in her head that I, for 
one, would think a long time before trying to play any tricks 
on her. I told her my story, and she looked at the baby as if 
she’d never seen one before. 








































































































































































































































“*Tt’s a fine child for its age, ma’am,’ says I, ‘you weight it 
and see.’ I held it toward her, and her arms came out for it 
as natural as a squirrel cracks nuts. It wasa pretty baby, if 
ever there was one—chiny blue eyes and cheeks like red 
apples—and when Miss Meacham looked down at it, that 
blessed baby smiled and closed its eyes and snuggled its 
little head again’ her bosom, and I see Miss Meacham’s 
heart swell under her waist, the same as a robin swells its 
throat when it feels it’s got to sing for a spell or bust. 

‘** Ah-ha!’ says I to myself, ‘that baby’s going to stay here 
or I miss my guess.’ And so it did, and a blessing, too, seeing 
that Joe Meacham followed his wife the very next week, and 
his last words to me were, ‘ Hattie,’says he, ‘it’s a funny thing,’ 
says he, ‘but my little Mary’s liv- 
ing right at the place where she 
ought to have been born,’ says 
he, ‘if my great-grandfather—the 
poor, simple fool!—hadn’t been 
cheated out of his rights!’”’ 


At so Mary Meacham went to 
live at the house on the hill. 
It didn’t take many years to show 
that she was going to grow into a 
beauty; and that was the time, I 
believe, when Miss Myra conceived 
the plan which later bore such 
unexpected results. 

However that may be, all ac- 
counts agree that Mary was 
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THE SIZE OF HEAVEN S 
BY PERRIN HOLMES LOWREY hap 


RANDFATHER, how big is heaven?” I asked; 
“Is it big as this town? Is it big as the skies? 
Is it big as the world?” 


With the wrinkles of age, but it laughed in his eyes; 





“Tf I marry,” she thought, “I lose everything, and that 
would be awful. And if I don’t marry, I shall be a lonely 
old maid like dear Aunt Myra, and that would be awful too! 
Oh, dear! what shall I do?’’ But that, alas! was the very 
question which Mary had to answer for herself. “If I 
marry,” she thought, “‘I lose everything’’—this part, you 
see, was very clear—“‘and what do I get in exchange?” 
Whereupon her eyes fell upon those shelves of Scrapbooks, 
each bound in its sheepskin and each entitled: ‘‘Man. His 
Love and His Honor. With Illustrations.” 

““Oh, dear!” sighed Mary again, ‘‘ what shall I do?” 

She did what nearly everyone else would have done—she 
postponed the decision and tried to forget the question. ‘‘I’ll 
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speaking, Miss Myra divided the 
gentlemen into two great classes: 
the fools and the knaves. If a man didn’t fit in with one of 
these groups, he was automatically classed with the other. 

You can be sure, too, that as soon as Mary attained the 
years of discretion, she was initiated into the mysteries of the 
Scrapbooks, which were used to point many a moral, to 
adorn many a tale. By that time the Scrapbooks had 
reached over thirty volumes, and took up a large sheepskin 
space on the library shelves, a warning space which always 
seemed to be saying: ‘‘Oh, Mary, beware of man! Oh, 
Mary, be careful!” 

And now I have a secret to tell you: Mary didn’t share 
Miss Myra’s views at all! Mind you, she didn’t contradict 
her aunt—oh, no!—and she didn’t argue with her—not for 
a moment!—and when Miss Myra started on one of her 
tirades against Man, Mary would listen with a bland expres- 
sion which looked as much like enjoyment as anything else. 
But, strictly on the quiet, Mary thought the men weren’t half 
so black as Miss Myra painted them. 

Moreover, as she grew up, she thought that here and there 
she could discern a masculine figure in history who wasn’t 
quite so bad as he might have been. There was William 
Tell, for instance; and Lincoln; and surely, where there were 
one or two, there might be others. 

Yes, and when Mary’s dresses reached their ultimate 
length, and her hair was coiled around her queenly little 
head like a coronet instead of falling over her shoulders like a 
waterfall, she derived an indefinable sense of satisfaction at 
the glances of admiration which the young men cast in her 
direction. 

And, although she appeared to be quite unconscious of 
those glances, she didn’t miss one of them but took them 
home, and thought about them, and dreamed about them, 
even when she was apparently listening to one of Aunt 
Myra’s disquisitions against Man, or was helping with the 
Scrapbooks! 


Bory Mary grew up, most delightfully in love with life 
and crowned with youth and beauty. She loved her 
aunt Myra, and she loved that old Colonial house on Black 
Hill, where the Meachams had lived for more than two hun- 
dred years. She loved the fields that led to the river. She 
loved the library with its open fireplace and cozy chairs. 
Yes, all the good things of life our Mary loved, including 
those lace and linen mysteries which a man knows nothing 
about, and those silk and satin confections which are sweet 
toeveryeye. Inshort,she had everything she wanted—with 
one exception. To use a quaint, old-fashioned word, she had 
no suitor. Or, in a homelier phrase which I much prefer, 
she had no beau! 

“‘Never mind, though,’”’ Mary would think. “It won’t 
always be this way. Ican wait. And I’d rather die than do 
anything to upset Aunt Myra!” 

And so she reached her twenty-third year, and never had 
a young man call upon her, or see her home, or tell her he 
had dreamed about her the night before, or whisper similar 
nonsense in her ear. I have mentioned her twenty-third 
year because that was the year when Miss Myra suddenly 
took to her bed with the same determination which marked 
her every action; and, after a short illness, she called Mary 
one night, whispered that Judge Adams had her will, kissed 
her, and then closed her eyes for the last time on a world 
which love had made bitter, on a life that pride had made 
sad. 

‘Mary sent for me as soon as it happened,” said old Dame 
Ellison, ‘‘and over I went. Miss Myra lay there with a 
smile on her face—the first smile I had ever seen there—and 
I said to myself later, when I heard about it: ‘I don’t wonder 
that you smiled, my lady. You were thinking about your 
will.’” 

Poor Mary! I well remember how everybody in Plain- 
field talked when they heard about that will. Under its 
provisions Mary received the house on the hill, the three 
hundred acres of land surrounding it, and the sum of fifty 
thousand dollars, which was invested in good farm mort- 
gages and brought in an income of about three thousand 
dollars a year. These were all to go to Mary, but not till 
she was fifty years old and only then provided she had never 
married. In the meantime she was to live in the house and 
receive the interest of the money. But if she ever allowed 
herself to be led to the altar, she was straightway to lose the 
money, which was to go to the Penobscot Home for Feeble- 
Minded Girls, and upon her death the house was to go to the 
same appropriate institution. 

Such was Miss Myra’s will. 


F! RST off I doubt if Mary thought about it a great deal. 
Her grief at Miss Myra’s death was too deep; her loss 
was too recent. Gradually, though, the days became weeks, 
and the weeks became months. Then Mary’s mind began to 
shift from the past to the future; but, no matter in which 
direction her thoughts turned, they always came sooner or 
later to Miss Myra’s will, which stood like a specter between 
herself and her dreams of life. 
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settle down comfortably for a while,”’ she told herself, ‘‘and 
read all the good books in the library.” 

But nearly all the good books, it seemed, had some sort of 
love story in them and Mary often found herself thinking: 
“‘T wonder if I shall ever have a beau like that!”’ or ‘I won- 
der if any man would do that for me!”’ or “I wonder how a 
girl feels when she hears a man’s voice tremble !’’—disquiet- 
ing speculations, these, and leading straight to Miss Myra’s 
will, “Oh, dear!’”’ sighed Mary, “I wonder what I shall 
finally do—keep the money or get a husband?’”’ Again her 
eyes instinctively turned to the sheepskin volumes, and 
again she hurriedly pushed the question behind her. ‘‘I 
know what I'll do,” she said, ‘‘I’ll study music. It’ll keep me 
from thinking, anyhow, and perhaps I shall make a good 
pianist.”’ 


HE started with enthusiasm, having a tuner come and 
sending for a fresh supply of music. But somehow, as she 
soon found out, music didn’t help her to forget. Music made 


. her remember all the more! 


“‘T don’t want to be an old maid—I don’t !”’ she half cried 
to herself one day. ‘‘What’s the use of being ” She 
stopped at that and blushed a little, modesty checking the 
thought. But Mary had eyes in her head and, although she 
checked her thought, she knew very well what she meant, 
which was substantially as follows: ‘‘What’s the use of being 
pretty, if no one is allowed to admire you? What’s the use of 
having blue eyes and long eyelashes and a nice complexion, 
if you’ve got to hide your light under a bushel? I 
don’t want tobeanold maid! Idon’t! Idon’t!” 
Yet, even while she was shaking her head, 
the counter-argument arose to her mind. 

“What?” it said. ‘Will you throw 
away fifty thousand dollars and the 
good things it will bring you all your 
life? And suppose you’re foolish 
enough to make yourself poor, what 
will you get for it? A Scrapbook 
Husband!” 

And there she was, back at the 
place she was always starting 
from, but this time she went a 
little farther. ‘‘That’s all right 
too,’she thought. ‘‘All husbands 
aren’t Scrapbook Husbands!”’ 

“That’s all right too,’”’ came 
the counter-argument, brisk and 
bright as the play of a sword. 
“Vou take a chance though. 
Those women in the Scrapbooks 
tookthe very same chance. And 
see what happened to them!”’ 

“Tf there were only some way 
of telling in advance!”’ sighed 
poor Mary—which was as far as 
she got that time. 


““T KNOW what I'll do,” said Mary 

next morning. “‘I’ll straighten 
Aunt Myra’s desk, and put those 
receipted bills in the attic; and after 
that I’ll use her desk 
instead of that little 
writing table upin my 
room. It will keep me 
from thinking.” 

So she began clean- 
ing out the desk in 
the library and, one 
day, sorting out the 
contents of the bot- 
tom drawers, Mary 
came to a morocco- 
covered blankbook, 
and the moment she 
opened it I wish to 
say she stiffened with 
attention. ‘‘Why 
Mary Shouldn’t 
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Marry” was the 


promising title, written in Miss Myra’s spidery handwriting; 
and underneath that were the following words: ‘‘To be Read 
by Mary After My Death, Whenever She Feels That My 
Will Was Unkind or Unjust. Oh, Mary, be Careful!” 

You can guess from this that it didn’t take Mary long to 
turn to page one, and she hadn’t read many lines before she 
saw that Miss Myra had written a summary of her most 
caustic thoughts regarding Man. It wasa masterpiece of its 
kind, and each argument was supported by incidents cited 
from the Scrapbooks. But, before I go any farther, I want 
to tell you the strange effect which that little red-covered 
book had upon Mary. To write it down ina few short words: 
It made Mary mad! 









































ee THE FIRST KISS 
‘“S” BY PERRIN HOLMES LOWREY 
(8. THE first kiss of loving, PA 
The first kiss of loving, ér” 
The infinite touch of bewildering flame; 
The spirit of stars and the width of the heavens, 
The wings of the wind and the joy of his name! 
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Why did it have such a startling effect? I cannot tell you. 
But the more Mary read, the more she felt that Man was a 
much abused creature who needed someone to take his part. 
Yes, the more Mary read the more she felt like championing 
the Cause of Man, like ‘sticking up’’ for him, defending 
him against traducers and upholding the honor of his name 
untarnished against a whole world in arms! It was, I think, 
the first time Mary had ever been angry in her life. She 
fairly glowed with the warmth of her feeling. 

“T don’t believe it, Aunt Myra!’’ she exclaimed here. And 
“No, Aunt Myra!”’ she exclaimed there. ‘‘ You’re quite mis- 
taken!’ Page after page she read, and every time she came 
to a particularly telling point she shook her head, saying 
“No, sir!” or “’Tisn’t so!” or “‘No, Aunt Myra! You’re 
dreadfully mistaken; that’s all!’ Yes, some day I must 
certainly publish the contents of that little red book in full, 
but for the present I shall content myself with quoting the 
closing paragraphs: 


To summarize this part of my argument, Mary, no man is fit to 
marry you, if only for the following reasons: 

First. You'll never find a man who is pure in heart. If you 
doubt this, get your candidate in a room by himself and read him a 
beautiful poem, at the same time modestly showing an inch or two 
of pretty silk stocking. In the middle of the poem suddenly look at 
him over the top of your book, and see whether his mind is on the 
beautiful thoughts you are reading—or whether it is on your stocking! 

SECOND. You'll never find a man who isn’t a natural-born tyrant. 
You are expected to change your whole life for the man you marry. 
But try to change his ideas for a single day—and see what happens! 

TuirD. You'll never find a man whose love is superior to his appe- 
tite. A woman will endure anything—yes, everything—for the man 
she loves. But all you’ve got to do to lose a man’s affection is to give 
him something he doesn’t like to eat. 

For these reasons alone, my dear, you should never marry; but 
oh, Mary, be careful! Any time you are doubtful, you have only to 
use the Three Tests I have mentioned. I know in advance what the 
result will be. 


“No, sir; I don’t believe it!”’ cried Mary, a challenging 
ring in her voice. ‘‘ There are lots of good men in the world— 
men with pure hearts, who aren’t natural-born tyrants at 
all, and would eat anything—yes, anything !—before they’d 
lose their affection for a girl they really loved!” 


js eee thought it over all that day, and all that week, a 
Great Idea gradually taking form in her mind. ‘‘ Yes,” 
she thought, ‘‘I could easily prove Aunt Myra wrong by find- 
ing a nice young man and giving him the Three Tests. And 
then ”” She left the thought there, hanging in midair, 
but the next day she caught herself taking it up again. ‘‘ He 
wouldn’t be a Scrapbook Husband!” she thought. ‘No, 
indeed! And it isn’t as if I’d have to marry him, anyhow! 
All I want is ’’ Again she left the thought at loose ends, 
perhaps because she didn’t know herself just what she 
wanted, perhaps because she didn’t like to put it into words. 
Whatever it was, it was strong enough to dominate her mind, 
and to set her to considering ways and means. 

“T could easily meet them, if I wanted to,”’ she thought. 
“‘T know lots of the girls at Miss Dana’s who had broth- 
ers. I could invite the girls to visit me here for a week or 
two, and then, of course, I could visit them back—and meet 
their brothers.” 

From that, of course, it was only a step to the definite 
decision. 

““Yes!’’ she suddenly cried to herself one day, “I’m going 
to do it too!” 

She ran to her room, found hef class book, and 
began checking off the names and addresses of 
those girls who were fortunate enough to have 
brothers. To each of these she wrote a 
charming, chatty letter—though not one 
word did she write about brothers; you 
can be sure of that. No; she simply 
invited them all to come and stay 
with her for a nice, long visit: 








It’s a big house, with bedrooms every- 
where; and we'll have the loveliest, 
rompiest time imaginable. The Easter 
holidays come next month, and I'll 
invite one of Miss Dana’s assistants 
as a sort of chaperon, and then, of 
course, we can do anything we please. 
Now, remember, I’m counting on you 
particularly to lead the fun; so write 
me at once and tell me you’re com- 
ing; and oh, what a time we’ll have! 


But no sooner had the letters 
gone to the post office than 
Mary’s feet turned cold, her 
young heart failed her, and she 
ran to her room and had a good, 
long cry across the foot of the bed, 
as girls have gone and cried since 
time immemorial. 
“T’m a Great, Bold Thing,’ she 
sobbed to herself. ‘Aunt Myra 
studied men all her life, and knew 
them better than I do. Oh-ho!” 
(sob) “Oh-ho!” (sob). “I know 
the way it’llend! I'll 
oe lose the house and 
gs lose the money and 
. get a husband who'll 
“ox abuse me, and tell his 
PRD friends I’m lazy and 
Ce KFS "t cook!” 
ay 4 " can’t cook!” 
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T THIS truly so- 
bering reflection 
she stopped crying 
and looked at herself 
in the mirror with a 
horrified expression. 
“‘Wouldn’t that be 
awful!’’ she ex- 
claimed. Calmly, 
deliberately then she 
formed the following 
resolution: ‘‘If I can find a man who loves me—and if he 
passes Aunt Myra’s Three Tests—why then, of course—it all 
depends. But if Aunt Myra’s right, and if I can’t find 
anybody to pass those Three Tests—why then, I’ll live and 
die an old maid; yes, and glory in it too!” 

She looked around her pretty room and out of her window 
across the fields to the Quinebaug River, winding so pleas- 
antly along between its double line of trees. 

“Well, I don’t care,” she whispered under her breath. 
‘“*He’ll be worth it, if he’s worth it. . . . But he’ll have to 
be an awfully good one!” 
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question was a natural one, for the great shop, like 

others of its kind in New York which have their dis- 
tinct entities and their various affectations, was without sign 
or hint of its identity. If, for some of these shops, there was 
ever a day when the firm name was frankly painted on their 
windows it has long gone by. Great sheets of plate glass 
now mirror the Avenue, and exquisite and inconspicuous gold 
lettering occupies only a mere corner here and there. And 
the very smartest have gone a step farther and have no in- 
signia at all—not over the great columned doorways, not on 
the shining show windows, not on the mirror-bright delivery 
cars that thread the city traffic all day in charge of efficient 
and uniformed young men. 

And Tiffany’s, especially when the windows and the gray 
aisles are empty at night, might be a warehouse or a bank 
for all an earnest seeker for the big jewelry shop would see 
to the contrary. ‘‘It is gorgeous, isn’t it?’’ continues the 
visitor, still skeptical. ‘‘ But are you sure?”’ 

“Oh, positive!’’ the native—or rather the resident, for 
New York numbers few natives among her changing popula- 
tion—answers confidently; but not until a swift glance up 
and down Fifth Avenue has entirely reassured him as to 
neighboring shops. ‘‘That’s it.” 

“‘And you'd never know it!’’ marvels the visitor. ‘Isn’t 
that smart? I think it’s terribly smart not to label it! 
At home we re 

Inside of Tiffany’s the same affectation of severe indi- 
viduality prevails. The salesmen are of a type to inspire 
respect, not to say terror. The shining avenues of show cases 
are finished in silver-toned steel, the furniture and the 
paneled walls are silvery gray, the upholstery a warm gray 
velvet. Jewels gleam from a background of silver gray; 
silver spoons and chains have the same sympathetic setting. 
Tiffany’s boxes are gray, and the boys who deliver them are 
uniformed in the color. No tiniest detail in service and equip- 
ment is forgotten here; the purchaser is lifted up and carried 
along on the warm tide of an unearthly consideration. 

A salesman in Tiffany’s, upon being asked a question, 
does not reluctantly interrupt an audible conversation with 
another salesman before responding, nor does he answer: 
“T’ll ask Mr. Jones; juster minute,” nor ‘‘I’ll show y’ what 
we got.’”’ ‘‘Bowls?” he responds intelligently. ‘‘Yes. We 
have one bowl at twelve dollars. After that they range from 
eighteen to fifty dollars. About how much did you wish to 
pay? These are all our own designs. This, perhaps, is one of 
the most admired.” 


Co you tell me if this is Tiffany’s?’’ The visitor’s 





GESTED in a great gray velvet chair against a silver gray 
wall, I waited one spring day for a mended chain. The 
big shop is always a fascinating study, and the Avenue 
beyond the windows, bright with May color, was fascinating 
too. The fresh, rich green of new leafage in the Park had 
scented all the city, the sky was high and blue, and even in 
the shop windows the early season’s gowns and wraps were 
not more charming than those worn by the women who 
sauntered up and down in the sunshine. 

My chair chanced to be placed opposite the ring counter, 
and presently the bashful purchase of a wedding ring by a 
flushed young man led me to a dreamy study of the rows of 
innocent-looking gold circles, each one of which was destined 
to become an unconscious factor in the tragedy or comedy 
of a human life, each one to be starred on the greatest day 
known to two little human actors. 
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Three young people, two men and a woman, gayly and 
abruptly entered the shop and shut out my view of the 
rings with a more interesting view of themselves. It took 
only a glance to ascertain that here indeed were three perfect 
specimens of the golden youth of the great city. These 
persons were not only rich but they were socially prominent; 
they had in perfection the careless assurance that only wealth 
and birth, travel and preferment can bestow. 

Even if the young men had not shown the utmost perfec- 
tion in dressing, the groomed hands and faces, the half- 
bored, half-amused look so characteristic of their class, the 
girl would have betrayed it. Her wonderfully embroidered 
white gown was not too much valued to be worn for a morn- 
ing’s careless shopping and crushed under a spotless white 
coat; her immaculate shoes and silk stockings were white, 
too, and from under a daring, floppy white hat her wise young 
eyes studied the world through lazily dropped lashes. 


HEY had come for a wedding ring; the girl, superbly 

above embarrassment, pulled off one of her loose white 
gloves and stretched a slim, sunburned little hand for it. It 
was entirely indicative of their attitude that an observer— 
and I was shamelessly that—could not for a time determine 
to which young man the hand and its self-possessed owner 
were presently to belong. 

“Me for this one. I think this one’s real snappy,”’ said the 
young man with the opal pin in the lavender tie. 

““Wait a few years, Van, and you can buy it for me,’’ the 
girl said calmly. She turned her hand with the new ring on 
it back and forth before their critical eyes and her own. 
“T’m not crazy about any of them,” she remarked idly. 
“Here, pay for this one, Billy, and let’s go eat somewhere. 
You take it, Van, and, for heaven’s sake, have it handy 
tomorrow night.” 

‘‘What else have we to do?” the bridegroom-elect, who 
wore a topaz pin in a gray tie, asked indifferently. 

‘‘Flowers—and I want to get some books to send to the 
steamer,” the girl said. ‘‘I can read anything now, you 
know, Van—old married woman! So come along and help 
me pick out some terrors. And don’t blurt it all out to 
mother, if we rehearse tonight.” 

‘‘A fat lot mother can do about it,’’ yawned the man 
called ‘‘ Van.” 

“Well, I know,” the girl conceded; ‘but she cries because 
her darling baby girl is big enough to be married, and she 
cries because I look like my Aunt Harriet who died, and 
she cries because Billy’s late father used to drink—or beat 
his wife—or something—and there’s no use adding to her 
sorrows! Come on, let’s eat. Billy, you go tell King to wait 
for us outside the Waldorf; let’s walk, Van, it’s heavenly.” 

They had been gone only a few moments when two very 
different persons, quite obviously strangers and sightseers 
this time, came along. They were a pretty, eager-eyed 
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woman of perhaps thirty-five, and her husband, a few years 
older. The woman’s suit and hat suggested the Middle 
West; but her gloves were white, her embroidered frill fresh 
and crisp, and her neat, new shoes she had not owned for 
more than half an hour. The man was evidently a successful 
merchant in a small way from some little city. Whatever 
his business was, some phase of it had brought him to New 
York. One could imagine the rapture with which his little 
wife had received his suggestion that she go with him, the 
flurry of settling the two or three children with her mother 
or a married sister while she was away. And one knew that, 
while business absorbed him, she had generously effaced her- 
self, eagerly assuring him that she didn’t mind lonely meals 
in the hotel; she was tired—she was going to bed right after 
dinner, anyway ! 

Now she was having her reward. They had breakfasted 
late, they had come out into the spring gayety of the 
Avenue with a contented ‘‘ This is fun, isn’t it, Ned?” and 
a fervent ‘‘ You bet your life it’s fun!’’ They had ridden in 
a hansom, and got toys for the children in Macy’s, and the 
shoes that she needed sooner or later anyway, and ‘‘the 
tickets for tonight.’””’ They had lunched at the Waldorf, and 
Mary had written a note on the Waldorf stationery to her 
mother, ‘‘just for fun,’’ and now they were seeing Tiffany’s 
before they went out, on the omnibus, to the Metropolitan 
Museum. 

They eyed the cases of gems, set and unset, with cheerful 
admiration, awed alike by everything, from the diamonds to 
the smallest silver coffee spoon. Ned was held spellbound by 
a pair of heavy carvers; Mary paid the tribute of a long sigh 
to the bubblelike iridescence of crystal and glass. Both 
stopped before an immense clock—a thousand dollars for 
a clock, imagine! 


ND so they came to the ring counter; and here the 

husband, boyishly hiding shyness with gruffness, sud- 

denly gestured to a salesman. ‘‘ Just put those rings—this 
tray—up here where we can see ’em, will you?”’ 

The little wife’s startled eyes flew from the obedient 
salesman to her husband’s flushed and smiling face. 

‘““Take your pick, dear, you’re going to have one,”’ he said, 
the cheerful briskness of his manner only a little betrayed by 
tremulousness. 

The woman’s pretty face was a little pale. ‘““Oh, Ned— 
no!’’ she protested. But the tears of pleasure were in her 
eyes, and one fell bright upon the tray of little pearls and 
turquoises and rubies that looked up at her. ‘“‘Oh, Ned, you 
darling!’ she said. ‘‘ But ought we?”’ 

“IT promised you an engagement ring twelve years ago,” 
the man smiled, with a boyish touch of bombast. ‘‘Of course 
I didn’t see us getting it in Tiffany’s - 

““Oh, Neddie, did we?” she said. ‘‘Isn’t it like a dream?”’ 
She concentrated enchanted attention upon the tray. ‘‘ Look 
at this darling with the pearls!”’ she exclaimed; ‘‘and this 
topaz—it would match my pin!” 

But when the salesman turned his back a moment she was 
not too absorbed to give a rapturous little squeeze to her 
husband’s arm, and as their eyes met and the miracle of 
good and pure and fervent married love flashed in the look 
they exchanged, it seemed to me that I had at last found 
something really worth buying in Tiffany’s—the brightest 
jewel in the world! 








NOTE—The concluding story in this series of little tales of a big city will appear 
in an early number of the Home JouRNAL. 
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As it Was Shown on a Park Bench at Midnight: By James Oppenheinn 
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MAN anda woman were sitting on a bench 
in the northwest corner of Washington 
| Park. The walks were deserted; it was 
4 midnight, anda chilly rain was falling. But 
| the two were oblivious of the rain and the 
Fd BS few passers-by. What held them there? 
: What robbed them of all realization of 
time, and place,and weather? Their hands 
i cE clasped, their lips close, they gazed deeply 
SS at each other and whispered softly. 

The man was shabbily dressed and the woman was bare- 
headed. Though buta block from them, stepping from under 
the Arch, Fifth Avenue passed in yellow flame up the city— 
though, before them and behind them, stretched the dense 
slums to each river—these two were unaware of those heights 
and depths of life. A divine, perhaps terrible, fire was rising 
through them. Any corner in the skies, any star, would have 
done as well as New York and the earth. They were experi- 
encing that which is both human and deeper than the human. 
Yet their talk was as shabby as their clothes. It wasn’t what 
each said, but what each heard—the words nothing; the 
music, the passion telling of miracles hidden. 

“Yes,” she was saying, “‘ Millie’s fourteen now.” 

‘“‘Fourteen,’’ he echoed solemnly. ‘‘She must be tall then.” 

‘“Most as big as me.” 

“Hair up?” 

“Straight back, and a lump behind.” 

“Four years do make a difference. And your mother ?’’ 

“Well, Jack, she has pains in her back something awful.” 

“And I suppose’’—he smiled strangely— 
“‘yvou fetch and carry for her the same as 
ever?”’ 

She was silent. ‘‘Yes,’’ he mused, “the 
same as ever.” 

She spoke earnestly. “‘ Remember Ted?”’ 

‘“Ted—Ted Bauman?” 

“cc Yes.”’ 

“What about him?” 

‘“‘He’s gone, Jack. The fire truck bumped 
into an Elevated post and he was slapped 
down.” 

‘Poor fellow! I suppose his mother was 
broken up.” 

‘‘ Killed her!”’ 

They were silent. 

“‘How’s Joe, old boy?” 

“Joe? Didn’t you hear?” 

““No.” 

‘‘Joe’s been made sergeant. And he’s 
awful fat, Jack; he’s immense—sitting all 
day, you know. Doesn’t get any exercise.” 














E HESITATED. Then he looked down. 
‘Ts he—does he come ’round?”’ 

She smiled sadly at his childishness. “‘ Yes. 
Why?” 

“Often?” 

‘Same as he used to.” 

‘‘And wants—what he wanted?” 

‘* Yes,” 

He was silent. He felt her pressing his 
hands tightly. His eyes lifted, met hers. Her 
soul was visible there—for him. ‘‘Oh, Fred- 
die,” he said; ‘‘I don’t get it!” 

“Hard for men,’’ she smiled, ‘“‘to under- 
stand. Ah, but, Jack!’’ Then her eyes grew 
blind with quick tears. 

“What were you doing when the letter 
came?” he asked. 

‘‘What was I doing?”’ she said slowly. “I 
was in the kitchen putting up lunch—ham 
anda pickle for Millie. Millie brought it up.”’ 

“‘And your mother?” 

“In bed in the other room. ‘Who is it 
for?’ she called. ‘For me,’ I says. ‘For 
you! And from?’”’ 

“Did you tell her?” 

““Not I!’’ She laughed softly. ‘I said, 
‘Oh, it’s an advertisement.’”’ 

‘Were you scared, or happy, or sad, orany- 
thing, Freddie?” 

She closed her eyes and sighed painfully. ‘I was 
She paused. ‘I guess 1 was—dizzy. I felt light and the air 
grew light—and I went out in the hall.” 

“Why ?”’ 

““T didn’t want Millie to see me cryin’.” 

“Oh!” His ‘‘oh”’ sounded like a stab. ‘‘ And what were 
you thinkin’?” 

‘“‘T was thinkin’ ‘four years have changed me; maybe he 
won’t care for me any more.’’ 

““So you thought that! Was that all?” 

“TI thought—well, yes, I thought, ‘No matter, though, 
how he’s changed; it doesn’t matter.’”’ 


” 





“AND it doesn’t? Look at me—pale from living like a mole, 
and my hair so short. And I’m four years behind the 

world—four whole years. A bit broken, I am; timid as a 
baby.”’ 

She drew nearer. ‘Don’t say that,” she sighed in pain; 
‘you were alwaysa man, Jack. Andso you must be with me.”’ 

His lips trembled. ‘‘What’s happened has happened. 
Hasn’t it, Freddie?’ 

“No. It’s like that night—we were sitting here—though 
I wasn’t bad-looking then.” 

“If they make them more beautiful,”’ he said with solemn 
reverence, “it’s not on earth, but in the skies somewhere.” 

‘““No,” she said, ‘‘don’t fool me. I always liked you because 
you were so honest.” 

“And I still am?” 

“You are. I know you, Jack.” 

“And never once have you doubted?” 

“Not even for a second of time.” 

“‘Not at the trial?” 

“No, no.” 

“‘And with all the stories in the papers?” 

“They didn’t know you, those reporters, or they couldn’t 
have written such things.”’ 


AUTHOR OF “THE GIRL IN THE HALL BEDROOM,” ETC. 


Their eyes met again. His breath caught. ‘I don’t get 
it,” he said, ‘‘ your sticking to me through thick and thin!” 

‘“No one else did,”’ she said. 

““That’s just it.’”’ 

“Yes,”’ she said, ‘‘that’s just it.”” He trembled; his hands 
shook in hers. ‘‘Oh, don’t!”’ she said. ‘‘It seems to me as if 
life were too good to me. You here again—you, really you— 
and hearing you speak in the old way, and seeing your eyes, 
and the feelin’ of your hands. Four years are a day now; it 
was last night we sat here.” 

‘“They were watchin’ us.” 


= L i # she shuddered; ‘‘and when we got up they came 
and took you—handcuffs and all.” 

“Tt was like a dream coming to an end.” 

‘“Two weeks before the marriage day.” 

““Yes,’’ he brooded. ‘‘So near.” 

‘And you doing so well in business.’’ 

““Yes,”’ he sighed sharply; ‘‘so well.’’ 

“It’s a hard world, Jack,” she said. ‘‘ But now it’s over.”’ 

They were silent; the rain fell without pause; the world 
seemed to recede from them back into blocks of stony sleep. 
Not their world, however—their world was living and awake, 
glowing in their eyes and pulsing through their joined hands. 

He hesitated. ‘‘I wonder,’”’ he said miserably, ‘what 
you’d done if I had been guilty.” 

She smiled again at the child in him. ‘‘ You are you,” she 
said. “If you were that sort, I’d never have cared for you.” 

“How did you know what I was?” 





“Yes,” She Shuddered; “When We Got Up They Came and Took You—Handcuffs and All” 
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A woman knows, Jack. And that makes her strong. 
Haven’t you noticed how I’ve changed ?”’ 

‘‘Ah,” he said, ‘“‘you’re sweet and serious—most like a 
mother,” 


3 HAT’S it,” she said. ‘‘Everybody’s seen the change in 
me.”’ 

“Four years do make a difference.” 

“Tt wasn’t the four years,’’ she whispered. 

‘“What was it?’’ 

“Tt was you! Thinkin’ of you, innocent, and persecuted, 
and bearin’ another’s sin, and sufferin’ like a man—that was 
the makin’ of me.” 

“So! It was that!” 

“Yes. I used to be foolish and giddy—cruel, I guess, and 
a poor cheap kind of kid. But it was thinkin’ of you day 
and night, and how fine you were, and how nobly you went 
and suffered, and the disgrace and all, and no one believin’ 
in you, and I knowin’ you—that was the miracle.” 

He shut his eyes. ‘It meant all that?” 

“I’ve lived on it four years.” 

“Oh, Freddie,” he said, ‘‘you’re too good for me.” 

“Me?” she replied. ‘I’m your shadow, Jack. I’m noth- 
ing; it’s all you.” 

He suddenly put his arms around her and drew her close. 
They both sighed deeply. She brushed the wet, dripping hair 
from her eyes, and their rainy lips met, pressed together; and 
so they sat. A policeman passed, gazed at them, and thought 
“Only lovers forget the weather,” and went on. 

“Freddie, can you imagine? No touch of a woman, no 
feel of her, for four years!” 

“It’s all over.’’ Her tears were streaming. 

“My girl, my dear!’’ he cried. 

“Oh, Jack!”’ They kissed again. “Jack! Jack!” she 
cried. Again their hands clasped and their eyes were close 
to each other, 
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“What will your mother say?” he asked. 

“T don’t know. Millie’s old enough to look after her.”’ 

“And we'll marry in the morning?’’ 

pe (4 

“What will they allsay? Me, a crook, an ex-convict ——” 

“Tt can’t matter what they say.” 

“But I can’t get work at first, and it will always be hard.” 

‘“‘T’ve put by, and I’m earning enough to tide over.”’ 

“But can a man take from a woman?” 

“After he’s been unjustly punished? Someone’s got to 
make it right with you.”” Then she kissed each of his eyes 
tenderly in turn, for she saw the sparkle of tears. She laughed 
softly. ‘‘ Remember the time we went to Glen Island?” 

‘Ah, yes,” he sighed. 

“And you had the angry boil on your wrist ?’’ 

“‘T still have the scar,”’ he smiled. 

‘“‘ And remember how I bought some witch hazel and gauze, 
and bandaged it up?”’ 

“You treated me like a kid.” 

‘‘But—remember what you said?” 

““No. What did I say?” 

She smiled over the memory. ‘‘ You said,”’ she whispered, 
‘““*Vou’re very sweet.’”’ 

‘“‘ Nothing to that !’’ he said. 

“Yes, there was, Jack. I felt the way you do when you 
sniff ether—floating up like. And that come back to me, time 
and again, after you was sent up. One other thing too.” 

“What was that?’’ 

‘“When I said good-by to you in the Tombs.” 

His face darkened, lowered. ‘‘That was a 
bad morning,’’ he muttered. 

“But when you caught me in your arms, 
Jack, and said, ‘If you don’t believe in me, 
I’m alone in the world’—the morning wasn’t 
so bad. Remember what I said?” 

“What?” he asked. 


““T SAID’’—she paused, lowered her voice— 

““T'll be waitin’ when you come out.’ 
And you said: ‘Ask Joe about me. He 
knows.’”’ 

‘Did you ask him?’’ His voice was eager. 

“Not I.’’ She smiled. 

‘Joe ever speak of me?” 

‘‘No—just would shake his head when I 
brought up your name.” 

“Tt must have been hard waitin’ four 
years.” 

“Tt was—a bit dark. I was in prison tco. 
The sun was dark. But what was that to 
what you suffered?” 

He sighed. “It wasn’t all’ bad, Freddie. 
They made me a trusty, you know, and I had 
lots of advantages. I did some readin’ too.” 

“But it was prison.” 

“Yes, it was prison.”’ 

She smoothed his face lovingly with her 
hand, and he shut his eyes to the caress, 
breathing deep with tranquillity. ‘You 
know,” she said, ‘‘ Joe has a pull with Boss 
Colahan; I think he could get you a job.” 

‘“‘Ex-convict!”” he muttered. 

‘Joe would move heaven and earth for 
us,”’ she said. 

““Yes,”” he said, ‘‘Joe’s that sort. Huh! 
Women are queer !”’ 

“‘Queer, Jack?”’ 

“T don’t get it. He’s straight, strong, 
decent, and ’d make an ideal husband and 
father; he’s everything a man ought to be— 
fine record, good job, big future: faithful as a 
watch dog, straight as a die. Yet you stick 
to me, all that I am—selfish, dark sort of, 
with a safe-breakin’ record; an outcast, a 
criminal—and all that.’ 

“Don’t!” she sighed. 

‘“Why does a woman pick the bad one?’’ 

“But you’re not.” 

‘Well, then, the hard one.” 

She smiled at him. ‘‘Maybe,’’ she mur- 
mured, ‘‘a woman needs to be needed.”’ 

“‘Seen my sister lately?’’ he asked suddenly. 

“Yes, a few weeks ago. Her oldest boy had typhoid.” 

“Ts he all right ?”’ 

“* Ah, yes, he’s well again.” 

“And she—has she changed her mind ?”’ 

“No,” she said sadly. 

“Still against me?” 

“Yes, Jack.” 

“Why ?”’ 

“What does it matter? That’s done with now.” 

“Tt does matter,” he breathed huskily. ‘‘My own flesh 
and blood too.” 

“We mustn’t talk of it, Jack—this night, after four years— 
like coming back to me from the dead—alive, so’s I can feel 
your face.’’ Again she caressed his face. 

“Tt does matter, Freddie,’’ he said. 

She sighed bitterly. 

‘Well, she says the office with the safe in it was next to 
yours, and you were friends with the Peties gang, and your 
alibi was bad, and you were in a hurry to make money.” 
He shut his eyes in pain. ‘‘Oh, Jackie!” she cried, pressing 
his hands tight. ‘‘ You made me say it.” 

“Then it’s only you awho believe in me,’’ he said. ‘But 
suppose—I am guilty?” 

She looked at him searchingly. ‘‘What do you mean?” 

‘“‘Well—I am.” 





HE smiled benignly. ‘‘Hush up—you’re not.’”’ He lifted 
her hands to his lips and kissed them, his eyes shining. 
*“Why did you say that ?’’ she asked. 

“Forgive me, Freddie. I was testin’ you. I couldn’t 
believe that you could be so sure—with everyone else 
against me. Such things don’t happen.” 

“They happen every day—when women love.” 





CONCLUDED ON PAGE 54 
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HAT ho!” said Brisker in mock 

surprise, ‘‘here’s the bally neu- 

tral.’’ Kimball, the ‘‘bally neutral,’ was about to 
step into a bumboat; but he hesitated, flushing self- 
consciously, and grinned at the four Britishers on the jetty 
above. 

“Caught, by gad!”’ said one of them. 

“‘IT guess the Amurrican’s tryin’ to put one over on us,” 
gibed another nasally. 

“‘He’s jolly well got to give us a lift anyway,” declared a 
third, stepping down the wet stone steps and into the bum- 
boat. ‘‘Come, now, be a sport,’’ he added. 

“‘Certainly,’’ said Kimball, almost painfully aware of the 
crispness of his enunciation as compared to the heady accents 
of the Britishers. ‘‘Certainly.”’ 

They clambered in, fixed themselves comfortably with 
much dry banter, and then, simultaneously, raised their 
eyes to the Orient liner, lying placidly at anchor, while 
grimy lighters closed in on her to cram her with Aden coal. 

Beyond the vessel lay the Arabian shore, shimmering 
white under the rays of the descending sun, while on the near 
side reared the ugly shag-and-cinder slopes of the Aden 
hills, and the crumbling teeth of an extinct volcano, with a 
few ugly plaster buildings scattered along the Bund. 

Brisker, satisfied with a short, comprehensive glance, 
looked at Kimball with an expression on his white, passion- 
less countenance that betrayed somewhat of amusement, 
somewhat of contempt; and the young American, looking 
sometimes at the liner, sometimes at the drab dhows that 
crawled across the bay, sometimes at his companions, caught 
the expression, and his heart ached within him. 

‘‘Rather a new venture this, isn’t it?’’ stated Brisker. 

‘Going to get a haircut,’’ said Kimball, like a surly child. 

“‘T say, do you hear this? He’s going to get a haircut. 
Clever, I call that; what?” 


; H, WE’RE all going for haircuts, dear boy. That’s why 

we look so topping,’”’ said the plump man, chuckling, 
and bouncing around on his seat for a better view of the 
vessel, whose black side now reared up before them like a wall, 
fringed with red-blooded, pink-faced men and women from 
home, studying the transparent water of the harbor and the 
barren rock of Aden with fascinated, almost fearful interest, 
having already formed their impressions 
from the bloodcurdling tales of other times. 


My 


And the Effect She Had on a “Bally Neutral” 
By William Ashley Anderson 


shoes, not yet having 
made up his mind 
whether Brisker had 
meant to be offensive 
or merely informative. 
Two lascars seized the 
boat and steadied it, 
and in another moment 
the five white men were 
leisurely mounting the 
gangway. 


NCIENT custom 
had made the bar- 
ber shop of the mail 
boat an excuse for the 
starved exiles of Aden 
to go aboard and wan- 
der about the decks, 
feasting their eyes on 
fresh faces, delighting 
their ears with the 
music of new voices and easy laughter, and, above all, seek- 
ing the opportunity for a moment’s dalliance with some fair 
maid from home. Hence, the four Britishers left Kimball 
to his own resources the moment they reached the crowded 
decks, seeking diversion in their own way. 

As for him, his statement was the simple truth: He had 
come aboard for a haircut. He hesitated before going 
below and, with eyebrows drawn together, watched the four 
young men go sauntering down the promenade. They made 
obliquely for the place where the girl was standing, leaning 
over the rail, studying the barge coolies, apart, alone. 

As Kimball’s gaze fell upon her he lost all idea of what had 
brought him aboard. He stood gazing raptly, lost in con- 
templation, while there gradually stole over him the same 
sense of peaceful, voiceless longing that had once been 
inspired in him by an Adirondack summer sunset, lifting him 
to such dizzy heights that his thoughts became confused. 

When the four Britishers approached, all eyes to the left, 
the girl gave a vague, graceful movement of her shoulders, as 





“I say, neutral,’’ remarked Brisker casu- 
ally, ‘‘we never wear white shoes out here. 
It’s not quite, eh—well, it’s not quite the 
thing, you know—not dressy, in fact.” 

Poor Kimball would have given his left 
hand for an apt retort. But the Britishers, 
unconscious of any hurt and for the most 
part meaning no offense, bantered on. 

The trouble with Kimball was that he 
seemed to lack the qualities that are usually 
associated with Americans—quick wit, a 
bold and ready tongue, a free hand. He 
was, in fact, a dreamer, and abnormally 
sensitive — overconsiderate of others, ex- 
pecting similar courtesy toward himself, and 
feeling its absence keenly. So here, in Aden, 
among people of strange customs, unfathom- 
able expressions and a somewhat callous 
wit, he could never decide between what 
was meant for simple witticism and what | 
amounted to insult. Pushed aside in the 
petty bustle of local happenings, he buried 
himself in ‘‘the Mess,” only venturing forth | 
for long walks in the barren hills that 
hemmed the harbor. There, when the shad- 
ows of night poured into the ragged valleys 
and the stars sprang out of the deep sky, 
his tantalized spirit found solace in inex- 
pressible dreams. 





AH-H-H!” breathed the little, plump 
man rapturously as the boat bumped 

and splashed through the press of small craft 
around the gangway. ‘‘O-o-oh, my word!” 
Instantly three faces swept’ the lofty sides 
of the ship and centered on the figure of a 
young woman, gazing thoughtfully toward 
the Aden hills, her chin resting on her 
clasped hands, her face alight with the glow 
of dying day, her wind-blown hair touched 
with a glint of bright chestnut. You, who 
enjoy the frequent sight of youth and loveli- 
ness, can have no idea of the vague unrest, 
the unutterable longing, that swept over 
these self-exiled youths at the mere sight 
of this girl, an utter stranger, yet linked in 
their minds with every tender thought of 
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inne though someone had disturbed her 
thoughts, turned away from the 
railing and looked coolly through 
the young men, so that her gaze 
perforce fell upon Kimball. With- 
out openly confessing her embar- 
rassment, it was impossible for her 
to lower her eyes; so for a moment 
their glances held each other’s. 
Kimball, unable to remove his gaze, 
felt his face slowly flushing, felt 
the blood hammering in his ears. 
Then, at the same instant, both 
looked quickly away. 

Feeling rather foolish and in- 
tensely miserable, Kimball moved 
dazedly to the companionway and 
disappeared. As he lay back in the 
barber’s chair with eyes closed, dimly aware of 
the barber’s chatter, he was swept alternately 
with rage at the thought of his companions’ 
activities and misery at his own timorousness. If 
he only dared! He must dare. He clenched his fists under 
the barber’s winding sheet and said fiercely to himself: ‘I 
will—I will—J will!” 


IFTEEN minutes later, when he came on deck, almost 

trembling between hope and fear, he found his four erst- 
while companions conversing amiably with a talkative 
matron, a kittenish maiden aunt, and a gasping ‘“‘ flapper,” 
while farther down the promenade the girl was still standing, 
with her elbows on the railing and her chin in her hands. 
An elderly lady, a veritable dowager, stood beside her, talking 
earnestly to the girl; but the girl only shrugged her shoul- 
ders; and finally, with an almost audible sigh, the dowager 
moved reluctantly away. 

At the sight of her standing alone Kimball’s heart began 
to pound heavily. Here was hischance! He breathed tremu- 
lously; and then, before he knew it, he was walking straight 
across the deck toward her, without the germ of an idea in 
his whirling head. Ina trance he walked to the railing and 
deliberately leaned his elbows on it beside 
her. To the watching group of Britishers 
and their new-found friends it was done in 
the most natural and unaffected fashion. 
There was no doubt the two were old friends. 

Kimball did not dare even to look at the 
girl, ‘“‘I’m just simply lonely,’”’ he said at 
length in a very low voice. “Just lonely; 
that’s all.’’ 

A startled expression leaped into the girl’s 
eyes; an angry shadow swept across her 
forehead. She turned her head very deliber- 
ately and looked at him haughtily. But 
5 there was not the slightest thing about his 
countenance to disturb even the most suspi- 
cious of women. He had aclean, gentle face, 
with lines of undeveloped strength about 
the jaw and lips; and, though pale and de- 
termined, he was plainly troubled. 

As the girl studied him, the scorn van- 
ished from her eyes; her countenance gradu- 
ally softened, and a whimsical expression 
stole across it. ‘‘Oh,” she said naively, ‘‘it’s 
you!” 


as See aCe | 





E LOOKED squarely at her, grinning 
with delight; and the girl, surprised out 
of her last bit of reserve by the sheer hap- 
piness in his eyes, smiled back. 
““You’re certainly not Scotch,’’ she de- 
cided. ‘And I don’t think you’re Irish.” 

“I’m American.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the girl with suppressed 
excitement, “‘just what I hoped! I knew 
you'd speak to me. And I hoped you were 
not a European.” 

“I’m a ‘bally neutral,’”’ said Kimball. 

“And haven't you any regard for conven- 
tions?” 

‘“‘Not a bit,’’ said Kimball determinedly. 
“Conventions are for people who can’t 
trust themselves, and won't trust others.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the girl softly, laying a 
hand impulsively on his sleeve, ‘I know 
you'll take me. I want to go ashore. I 
want to see the Tanks.’’ Kimball looked 
at her stupidly, blinking slowly. “Don’t 
you see?” said the girl rapidly. “They 
don’t want me to go, because they say the 








home. Only Kimball was unmoved; for he 
was moodily studying his white buckskin 


“We Always Wake Up to Find the Prison Clothes—and Hot, Smelly, Dirty Aden!” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 44 
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HE spirit and form of the high- 
bred English race are in the por- 
traits of Thomas Gainsborough, 
and in his landscapes is the essence 
of English scenery. They are both 
the products of an age-old cultiva- 
tion and love of home. The lawns 
and parks, the farms and heaths 

around an English castle are not 
- ————J more native to Great Britain than 
are the stately men and beautiful women who in- 
habit the castles. 

It was to the interpretation of this truly English 
character in nature and in man that Gainsborough, 
an Englishman all through, was moved by his 
impelling genius and by his sense of the beauty 
around him. He never set foot outside of England, 
he knew no art except that which he sawin England, 
and even his great contemporaries, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Raeburn and Romney, failed to exercise upon 
him any measure of influence. He was the off- 
spring of English thought and tradition, and thus he 
painted like an Englishman, but he was always 
Gainsborough first and English afterward. 

His teaching in art was very limited. He over- 
flowed with drawing and music even when a school- 
boy. He was destined by temperament for a painter 
and he could have been nothing else. 














A Painter of Raging Beauties 


Hs marriage was a romance of youth. As he 
painted outdoors there came into the scene a 
slip of a girl named Margaret Burr. She was sixteen, 
she had some good looks and two hundred pounds 
a year. She also had analluring mystery—she was 
reputed to be the natural daughter of an exiled 
prince. They moved from Sadbury, their native 
place, to Bath, and they prospered. Bath was the 
health resort of all the British nobility and fashion. 
Gainsborough painted the best of them and made 
friends of the artists and musicians, He would have 
been called in our day a Bohemian, He had wit and 
manners and growing fame, and he loved music and 
beautiful women. 

Thus he fell in with the celebrated Linley family, 
who formed the musical center of Bath. Thomas 
Linley was good-looking, had great talent, and was 
the father of twelve children, some of whom took 
niches in England’s Hall of Fame. The most dis- 
tinguished of these was Elizabeth Ann Linley, born 
in September, 1754. She was a raging beauty, which 
would be sufficient to give her particular note at a 
resort of gallants like Bath; but, besides this, she 
became the most adored concert and oratorio singer 
of her day, and, to gild even the fine gold of such 
a happy lot, she was loved by and eloped with 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, when he was twenty and 
she was eighteen. 

If one could pick and choose among the literary 
beaux of England there is hardly a name that bears 
more glory than that of the author of “ TheSchool for 
Scandal ”’ and “The Rivals,’’ and this great catch fell 
to the ‘‘ Maid of Bath,’’ as Elizabeth Linley was ad- 
miringly called, froma play composed on her romantic 
girlhood. Her cup of joy was full, and yet there was 
still another happiness: she was to be handed down 
to us and to all the generations to come in her en- 
chanting portraits painted by Thomas Gainsborough. 

One of these, owned by Mr. George 
W. Elkins, of Philadelphia, is here re- 


our Great Paintings in ‘This 


By Harrison Morris 


Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means of the National Academy of Design, New York 


their filial admiration. He floated down the lazy 
Oise, never far from Paris, painting as he punted, 
and his compositions flow as gently into our favor as 
the low, still waters ripple down the rich acres of 
France. Those who have motored by the side of such 
tranquil streams know how herbage and water mingle, 
how rich is the enchanting green, and how pellucid 
are the unhurried waves. 

Such scenes were the chosen subjects of Daubigny, 
and his color seemed made by nature to give us the 
rich loveliness of rustic, well-kept and highly culti- 
vated France. His palette vibrated with quiet tones 
of green and brown, as earth does, and his trees, un- 
like those mystical ones of Corot, thrill with the 
warm, sweet breeze that seems always to blow in 
those sunny riverways. 

The ‘‘Solitude,’’ belonging to Mr. George W. 
Elkins, which accompanies this text, is a character- 
istic example of the great painter. It has a history 
which gives it some sentimental value even beyond 
its master’s name. The scene was chosen by. Dau- 
bigny in the late sixties and a canvas was then 
completed and hung in the Salon at Paris. ‘The 
Empress Eugénie saw this picture and fell in love 
with it. She tried to buy it, but Daubigny ruefully 
told her that it was already sold. This seemed to 
cause so much disappointment that he offered to 
paint a replica for the buyer, and thus the Empress 
secured ‘‘Solitude.’’ Ten years afterward Daubigny 
painted the same scene Once again, and you have it 
to the life on page eighteen of this number. 


Mauve, the Interpreter of Earth and Sky 


i ie is a wide step from the ancient Dutch to 
the modern Dutch in painting. Our day has seen 
the rise of man’s love of nature and his joy in land- 
scape. The medieval man lived in and celebrated 
cities. He distrusted the lonely paths beyond his 
abode and peopled them with demons. But, as the 
cloud lifted, the beauty of earth and sky sunk into 
man’s soul and his creative instinct kindled him to 
interpret them. 

Thus, around the figures with which early art 
dealt, there began to appear tender though miniature 
landscapes, as in the first Italian and Flemish por- 
traits and religious compositions, and these led to 
Claude Lorraine and his landscape school, and to 
the formal, classic scenery, full of grandeur but 
unreality, in which the art had its beginning. 

Anton Mauve, the animal painter, fond of strong 
horses, heavy cattle and flocks of sheep, was a 
Dutch artist who died in 1888. Contrast him with 
his fellow-countrymen: DeHooch, Vermeer, Rem- 
brandt, of three hundred years before. They are 
skilled, each in his own degree, with the brush, they 
have a keen observation of life, they know the art 
of painting, but there is the conspicuous difference 
that Mauve’s figures live in the country and are 
centered in landscape, while those of the elders in 
Flemish art are set amidst household interiors or in 
city streets or before draped curtains and graceful 
pillars, It is rare to see a portrait like Van Dyck’s 
“The Marchesa of Cattaneo’’ accompanied by even 
a suggestion of landscape. 

You will notice that in the painting by Mauve, 
owned by Mr. George W. Elkins, the landscape 
holds no second place in the composition. Without 
the scene the flock would be but half a picture, 








beautiful face you can realize the devo- 
tion inspired in men and the friendship 
in women by Elizabeth Ann Linley. 1 


produced, and from its half-pathetic, l] = 


Daubigny, Painter of Poetic Landscapes 


HE formal and artificial in landscape 
gave way—but not without a re- 
volt—in 1830 to the natural and human. 
Not only were painting and drawing | 
changed, but meaning and emotion. 
Out of the theatrical came the homely, 
and of thisadvance toward truth Charles 
Francois Daubigny was one of the 
pioneers. 
He is not a heroic or a suggestive } 
painter; not even so much of a sensation 
is in his work as you will fancy in the 1) 
mysterious woods of Rousseau or in the 
haunted pathways of Corot. But he is 
their equal as an artist, and his love of 
nature, with his power to interpret her in 
her peaceful and neighborly moods, gives i 
him a very high place in France’s roll of i} 
achievement in art. | 
Daubigny lived in Paris all his life, i} 
except for a year in Italy, which left no | 
trace in his thoroughly French canvases. | 
He was, as most Parisians are, French 
to the bone. They rarely travel; they 
are homesick when away from the boule- 
vards; and, if they are men of genius, 
like Daubigny, they show their love of 
France by making her lovely, by caress- 
ing her and by leading us all to share in = 
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IMPORTANT TO READERS 
O OTHER reproductions .of masterpieces that are at 
| all comparable to the great series this magazine is giv- 
|  ingits readers are to be obtained generally for less than sev- 
| eral times the cost of the separate issues containing them. 
| Indeed it is the very matter of extraordinary expense in 
publishing the pictures in the Home Journat that forbids 
| giving a separate sheet of the magazine to each picture. 
| This, in addition to the actual need of conserving the avail- 
| able quantity of the special quality of paper demanded by 
| the process to maintain the Home JourNaAt's standard. 

In the next Home Journat will be given four master- 
| pieces from the famous collection of the late Benjamin 
Altman, of New York City. The pictures which will be 
presented are from the brush of Rembrandt and include 
these, which alone, regardless of all his other works, would 
have won him undying fame: “Titus,” Rembrandt's por- 
trait of his son; “Pilate Washing His Hands”; “Old jj 
Woman Cutting Her Nails,” and “A Lady Witha Pink.” |} 
Needless to say, all four pictures as they will appear in | 
the September Home JourNnatare worthy of framing and __ || 
hanging in any home. 

In view of the enormous demand for all consecutive |] John Adye succeeded to the estates of 
issues of the magazine since June it will be well, if you are 
not a subscriber, to leave your order, in advance of pub- 
lication, with your news dealer. 
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marvelous as it is in the skill of touch and spirit of 
animal life. But the landscape, gray and grave, full 
of the artist’s emotion—of your and my emotion— 
on a cloudy day under the open sky, this is the trans- 
muting element in which the flock rises from mere 
skilled reproduction to a share in the moving and 
impressive universe. 

Such is the office of landscape in modern painting, 
and with Mauve at his best, as he is here, this 
instrument was swept by a soul that saw deeply into 
life, both of earth and of the spirit. 

It must necessarily add much value in the estima- 
tion of us all that this great painting was the favorite 
possession of Joseph Jefferson, the beloved actor of 
“Rip Van Winkle” and ‘‘ The Rivals,” who was also 
a landscape painter of no little merit. As he planned 
to build a new house after a fire that had consumed 
many pictures but spared the ‘‘Return of the 
Flock,” he remarked, ‘‘I will construct my new 
house around my Mauve,’’ and he placed this 
picture in a panel at the end of his dining room, 
where he could see it at every meal and show it 
proudly to every guest. 

It is, of course, a happy accident that Mr. Elkins 
should make it possible to reproduce pictures 
recalling both the author of ‘‘The Rivals’’ and the 
actor so well loved for his rendition of that play. 


Romney, a Magic Name in English Art 


| bee Rembrandt, the luck of Romney made 
him famous and successful in his own day. He 
had sorrows enough, and his sensitive temperament 
often cost him pain and mortification, but he was 
never in want and he was recognized for what he 
really was, a great painter of portraits, from the 
hour he set foot in London to the end of his career 
as an artist. 

His life did not square with his productive period, 
because his last few years were spent in the shadow 
of a mental cloud. This affliction marks the episode 
in. Romney’s history that to the celebrity of the 
artist has added a note of deep pathos. He married 
at nineteen in his native Kendal in northern Eng- 
land, and lived the rustic life of his town with wife 
and young children. Then the theory of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds that ‘‘ marriage spoilt an artist’’ added to 
his own wayward impulses disturbed hig simple 
happiness and set him astride his horse bound for 
London with fifty pounds to bless himself with. He 
never went back permanently to his wife till his day 
was done and he was a mental and physical wreck. 
Mary took him in and nursed him till his death, like 
the homely angel she was. She excused his faults 
because his art, her rival, was great. 

But there was another rival, a real and a danger- 
ous one. This was that witch of beauty, Emma 
Lyon, known to us as Lady Hamilton, who sat for 
many pictures by Gainsborough and by Romney, 
who enchanted the faithless artist as wellas the noble 
diplomat,| Sir William Hamilton, and who finally 
captured the heart of Lord Nelson as no enemy had 
ever captured his fleet. 

Romney was infatuated with her during his life 
in London and perhaps her marriage helped to 
hasten his malady. Edward Fitzgerald said nobly 
that the quiet act of Mary in taking back her 
recreant husband ‘“‘was worth all Romney’s pic- 
tures,’’ and the tender heroism of it moved Tennyson 
toa poem called ‘‘Romney’s Remorse,”’ 
in which the artist in his madness raves 
over his past: 
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- . . if He should ask, 

‘Why left you wife and children? for my sake, 

According to my word?’ and I replied, 

‘Nay, Lord, for Art,’ why, that would sound 
so mean 

That all the dead : 

Would turn, and glare at me . 
living, made 

The wife of wives a widow-bride, and lost 

Salvation for a sketch.” 


who, 


This is perhaps too severe an indict- 
ment for the man of genius ensnared by 
his own ideas, but the episode adds a 
chord of deep, picturesque misery in a 
life otherwise uneventful. 

The group reproduced is entitled 
“The Willett Children.’”’ It was painted 
between 1789 and 1790, when the young- 
est child in the composition, Henry 
Ralph Willett, was about four years old. 
His is the figure seated on the ground to 
the right. The girl in the center is 
Arabella Willett-Willett, and the boy 
standing is John Willett-Willett. They 
were the children of John Willett Adye, 
of the Isle of St. Christopher in the West 
Indies, often called St. Kitts, where the 
family had large plantations. When 


his maternal cousin, Ralph Willett of 
Morley, Dorset, England, he took the 
surname of Willett and was afterward 
known as John Willett-Willett. Hence 
| the family name that was assumed by 
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THE MOST WONDERFUL PICTURES IN AMERICA 

FROM THE LEADING PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 
g pescribedd for the Chat mein heir riginal Colors ma bri. fp Which pis us Nianle TEC 


THIS MONTH: FOUR GREAT PAINTINGS IN THE ELKINS COLLECTION OF PHILADELPHIA 


This Reproduction Copyright by Curtis Publishing Company. Engraved From the Original Painting by Charles W. Beck. 
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My es SHERIDAN was painted more than once by Thomas Gainsborough. She was Elizabeth Ann Linley, born in 1754, the daughter of Thomas Linley, musician, of Bath 


and London, whose family was celebrated for its beauty and its musical talents. She eloped with Richard Brinsley Sheridan, the greatest wit of his day and one of the greatest 
English playwrights, author of “The School for Scandal" and ** The Rivals."” The picture reproduced is twenty-five by twenty-nine and a half inches in size. 
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This Reproduction Copyright by Curtis Publishing Company. Engraved From the Original Painting by Charles W. Beck. 
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FORGE ROMNEY is a magic name in English art. 


His pictures are the opulent playthings of the 
princes of finance. He lived sixty-eight years, and pe 
success ending in a clouded mind and humbled passion. 
unstable temperament, but at his best he is without a superior in portrait painting. This group of children, 
belonging to Mr. George W. Elkins, is painted in subdued colors on acanvas fifty-nine by forty-seven inches. The 
figures are full of Romney's sentiment for childhood. in the rendering of which he was deeply tender. The 
background is a landscape filled with the charm of some stately park, which adds its note in recording the rank 
of the two little boys and the little girl of an old-fashioned patrician family. They are the children of John 
Willett Adye, of the Isle of St. Christopher in the West Indies—Arabella Willett-Willett, the only daughter; 
John Willett-Willett, the boy standing on the left; and He 


nry Ralph Willett, seated on the right. Mr. Adye 
took the name of Willett when he succeeded to the estates of Ralph Willett, of Morley, Dorset, England, in 1795. 


assed away in 1802—a life of many trials and much 
His skill with the brush was often checked by his 
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The Mystery of Panther Slough 
By Harris Dickson, Author of “She That Hesitates,” Etc. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


OMEWHAT detached from the dwelling on Panther 
Slough Plantation a squatty, square, brick kitchen 
fitted the squatty, square, black cook. Aunt Cindy 

tidied up her kitchen preparatory to arranging for the Cap- 
tain’s guests, who were expected on the evening boat. ‘An’ 
wid dem Lennox boys a-comin’, dere sho’ will be a lot o’ 
cookin’ did,’’ she grumbled cheerfully, when the Captain 
shouted: ‘Oh, Cindy! Aunt Cindy! Come here, please.” 

The fat woman uprose and waddled diagonally across the 
back yard. Captain Kate, a dark, serious-faced girl of 
twenty-two, in a much worn khaki riding suit, waited at the 
end of an ell gallery which extended rearward from the 
dwelling. 

‘Aunt Cindy,” she said, ‘‘ please put this room in order for 
Mr. Jack Lennox,” throwing open the last door and glancing 
in. ‘‘Why, Cindy, who slept here last night?” 

“Dunno, Cap’n; warn’t it Major Pharr, or Mr. Deering, 
or dem Guv’ment gent’mens what’s fixin’ de ribber?”’ 

“No; they are gone to Vicksburg. But somebody used 
this bed.” 

‘““Yas’m; us been tendin’ dis room reg’lar all de week.” 

“What!” 

“T been makin’ up dis bed a heap o’ times when I didn’t 
know who slep’ in it.”’ 

‘“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“‘T jes’ natcherly ‘lowed ’twuz some comp’ny o’ yourn.”’ 

Kate tried tothink. ‘‘ Maybe Uncle knows,” she exclaimed, 
and hurried into the study, where a 
frail, white-haired man of seventy bent 
over his table, immersed in a tangle of 
figures. 

“Uncle’’—his busy pencil never 
stopped—‘“‘ who is occupying the end 
room?” 

Wayne Vertner lifted a dreamer’s 
thin, ascetic face. ‘‘I know nothing of 
it.” 

‘“‘Somebody has been sleeping there 
for several nights and fe 

‘Katherine, I beg of you not to dis- 
turb meat my calculations. The square 
root of ’” His busy pencil traveled 
on. 

Thoughtfully she came back. On 
the store gallery, which was also the 
post office, Kate saw her manager, Nick 
Wardlaw, talking with young Carewe. 
“Mr. Wardlaw, will you and Mr. 
Carewe step over here a moment?” 


ADLEY CAREWE, Kate’s nearest 
neighbor, owned Swampwood 
Plantation, five milesaway. Incordu- 
roys and mud boots he strode to the gal- 
lery, and, without lifting his soft gray 
hat, extended a hand. ‘‘Good morn- 
ing, Cap’n. Anything gone wrong?” 
““No; somebody has been using this 
room for several nights, and I can’t 
imagine who it is.” 

The young man glanced in; there 
was nothing mysterious about the 
room—a four-poster bed, washstand 
and dresser, and sunshine flooding 
through its windows. ‘‘Who do you 
think it could be?” he asked. 

“‘T’ve no idea.” 

Wardlaw turned inquiringly to 
Cindy. ‘‘Somebody sho’ is slep’ here,”’ 
insisted the cook, ‘‘four nights hand- 
runnin’ dis week; two nights week 
befo’ las’, an’ a heap o’ times las’ munt’ 
when dat levee work fust commenced.” 

“And you never saw the man come 
in or go out?” 

“‘ Ain’t sot eyes on a soul.” 

The manager shook his bushy head. 
‘‘Must be some prowlin’ nigger, hang- 
ing around this Government work.”’ 
‘“‘No, suh,’’ Cindy maintained, 
twarn’t nary nigger, neither no po’ 
white trash.” 

“How do you know that?’ from 
Carewe. 

““’Cause he washes his hands clean, 
wid soap, an’ don’t smear dirt on de 
towel.’’ Both men smiled, but Kate didn’t. ‘I been tellin’ 
Cap’n,”’ Cindy went on, “wid all dem tramps paradin’ dis 
levee an’ no man in de fiouse—excusin’ her uncle—she 
nacherly ought to have some p’tection.” 

“Hush, Cindy; I’m _ perfectly competent to protect 
myself.”’ 

This being a sore point with the Cap’n, Aunt Cindy 
retreated from her suggestion, while Wardlaw insisted: 
“Cap'n, don’t you think I'd better stay here for a few nights 
and ——”’ 

“No, you hadn’t.” 

“Cap’n, we've got to find out who this man is.’ 

“We'll do that. Now, please, get your wagon ready to 
meet the boat.” 

Wardlaw was bothered and showed it plainly. After 
searching under the window for tracks, he moved on to the 
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ARTHUR I. KELLER 
stable and had a wagon hooked up. Cap’n Kate passed . 
through the hall to the front gallery. 

Carewe followed. ‘‘Now, Cap’n, don’t flare up, but it 
might be safer ‘i 

a for me to employ a bodyguard of policemen. I’ll do 
nothing of the sort.” 

‘But you are so isolated. Wardlaw lives half a mile off. 
Friday’s boat brings money 

‘‘Which I keep in a strong safe at the store. And Ernie 
sleeps there ss 

‘‘Sometimes; Ernie’s a boy, and boys will go visiting. 
Little girl, I was s 

“Don’t call me ‘little girl.’ We understood that thor- 
oughly two years ago.” 

“‘Isn’t there some thing I can do?” 

“No, thanks. Oh, yes, there is. I nearly forgot. The boat 
will be along soon, and my dearest schoolmate is coming. 
You promised to help amuse her,” 

“What kind of a girl is she?” 


‘sa. girl, just my age, twenty-two. Ran home 
from Constantinople to dodge the war, visited Panama, 
and insisted upon stopping by to see me. I didn’t encourage 
her a bit. What can I do to entertain a city girl, with all this 
plowing and drainage? I’ve asked my two young cousins 
from Vicksburg, Lucille and Rosalie Chase. Imagine me, me, 
with a houseful of girls.’ 























“Please, Mum, Ease Me Down a Bit, So I Can Git Solid on Me Feet. Rope’s Cuttin Me Wrists Bad” 


“You'lllikeit. Girlsarelotsofcompany. I’IldoallIcan.” 

“Get up an affair with Daphne; trust the Lennox boys to 
look after Lucille and Rosalie. Now, sit here or wait at the 
store until you see the boat. I’ve got my work to do.” 

Kate disappeared into her office. Carewe found a book 
and settled himself on the gallery. 


HELTERED by moss-draped oaks and green-leaved 
magnolias, the sprawling residence faced a levee which 
defended it from the Mississippi River. In front lay a garden 
of old-fashioned roses with a honeysuckle arbor and Cape 
jasmines. From a gate on the public road a gravel walk 
invited to wide steps and hospitable double doors. 
Two years before, Katherine, only child of the supposedly 
rich Monroe Vertner, had been summoned home from New 
York by his sudden death, and discovered that Panther 























Slough Plantation was the only asset that remained. Her 
visionary uncle lived there, absorbed with futilities which 
mired the place in debt. Having no money, the slender girl 
in black took charge, although she had never dreamed of 
work until it became a bread-and-meat reality. Day by day 
she rode sturdily with Nick .Wardlaw, developing her ideas 
and her property. Her negro tenants promptly called her 
“‘Cap’n”’; so she became ‘‘Cap’n Kate” to white and to 
black. Two good crops, with economical administration, 
saved the plantation, yet she stuck to the same old mud- 
bespattered khaki, and, as might have been expected, “‘Cap’n 
Kate”’ stuck to her. 

Among the first callers came Hadley Carewe, to whom 
Kate gave the candid information that she had no time for 
sentimentalities. They would be good neighbors, man to 
man. Men were not to lift their hats or open gates for her. 
She was shouldering a man’s responsibility and refused to be 
coddled as a woman—terms the neighbors accepted, at first 
with a tolerant smile; then as a mat- 
ter of course and with respect. 


a H, CAP’N, here comes the boat !’’ 
“All right. Get the horses.’ 

They straddled their ponies, crossed 
the levee together, and plunged down 
the mushy banks to where the wagon 
waited. 

‘“‘Ernie’’—she spoke to her clerk, a 
freckle-faced sapling of nineteen— 
‘please receipt for that bag of money 
and put it in the safe.” 

“wae 1," 

Then Kate turned her attention to 
the approaching boat. Carewe’s at- 
tention never wavered from the girl. 
In khaki, with leggings and limp brown 
hat, she looked even less modish than 
usual so far as clothes went; but there 
was a sparkle to her eyes and a glow in 
her cheeks as she waved her gauntlet 
at three girls on the upper guards: 
“Hello, Daffy! Hello, Rosalie! Lucille! 
Glad you’re back, Major—and Mr. 
Deering.”’ 

Carewe knew the dainty little Chase 
débutantes; Miss Hale must be the 
tall blonde in gray traveling suit. 

The boat threw out her stage plank, 
and the guests were soon loaded in 
Wardlaw’s wagon. Kate mounted her 
pony; she and Carewe escorted the 
wagon, and the girls chattered. 

“Why, Katherine Vertner,’’ Miss 
Hale laughed merrily, ‘‘I never should 
have known you in that rig!”’ 

*“And I wouldn’t know her in any- 
thing else,’’ Carewe added. 

At the crown of the levee she halted 
and shouted back: ‘‘Oh, Major! Mr. 
Deering! Supper’s ready!”’ 

‘“We'll be there!’’ came the prompt 
reply. 


HEN the Lennox brothers clat- 

tered past her kitchen Aunt Cindy 

“knew she’d have to set the table for 

ten and make additional stacks of hot 

waffles. Loving the Chase girls didn’t 
hinder their appetites. 

After supper Kate sat afew moments 
on the gallery, then excused herself: 
“You children must entertain each 
other; I have some work to do.”’ 

Through her office window she 
watched the chatting group as it fell to 
pieces. Little Rosalie dropped her fan; 
Red Lennox gallantly recovered it, and 
Kate saw him whisper something; they strolled off, arm in 

arm, through the moonlight. Presently Kate noticed Lucille 
and Jack Lennox under the honeysuckle arbor. That left 
three men for Daphne—Major Pharr, Mr. Deering and 
Carewe. 

‘“‘Let’s sit here,’’ Daphne suggested; ‘‘I adore steps.” 

Major Pharr promptly placed a cushion, while Carewe 
held another for her to lean against. Nobody nowadays ever 
held a cushion for Kate, and she thought about it with sud- 
den illogical resentment. She checked and rechecked her 
invoices, but they wouldn’t come out straight. Presently she 
saw Major Pharr and Mr. Deering bidding Daphne good 
night. Kate stepped to the window. ‘‘Good night,’”’ she 
called. ‘‘Drop in whenever you can. You know the meal 
hours.” 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 46 
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and he felt that it was true. Conse- 

quently it was essential that he should 
live as a great man; for he knew that the world 
has but small faith in greatness which lives in 
garrets. So he took an elegantly furnished flat 
in the West End and waited and worked for the 
sure glory that was to come. The present took 
no notice of him except to show him its un- 
pleasant but all-too-realistic side of unpaid bills, 
unsold manuscripts, and a fretful wife. 

It was of his wife that Norman Ingram was 
thinking as he sat over the last chapters of the 
book which was to hasten the lagging footsteps 
of success. Immediately over his writing table 
there hung a looking-glass in which he saw the 
reflection of his own clever face, and beyond 
that the comfortable room and his wife, seated 
by the table, like a little drab shadow in a world 
of taste and apparent opulence. He closed his 
eyes and sighed. ‘‘Women change quicker than 
men,” he thought. ‘“‘What a difference two 
years have made!”’ 

Undoubtedly he was right. The picture which 
memory conjured up had but little in common 
with the reflection in the looking-glass. Two 
years before she had been a pretty little creature 
with bright hazel eyes, golden hair, and a general 
atmosphere of freshness indefinably connected 
with the thought of flowered muslins and shady 
picture hats. He had been angry with his rela- 
tions when they had warned him that she would 
wear badly in the storm and stress of his literary 
career. Now he wondered. He did not mean to 
be in the least disloyal, but he could not help 
recalling the old criticisms—and even her own 
words. 

“You know, dear,’”’ she had said, ‘I am not 
a bit clever. I shan’t be able to help you as I 
should, and I dare say I shall not always under- 
stand you. Are you sure I shall make you 
happy?” 

And he had reassured her with the absolute 
self-confidence and enthusiasm which was part 
of his genius. But now—he wondered! The 
clatter of a falling workbasket put an end to his 
reflections. ‘‘ Now what has happened ?”’ he said. 

‘‘T am awfully sorry, Norman,’’ she stammered. “I will 
pick them up in a minute and then I will see about your 
supper. I won’t disturb you.” 


| E WAS a great man. His friends said so 


| igri went on writing. He wrote with the feverish haste 
of a man flying from his own thoughts, and presently he 
lost himself in the joy of his work. The clicking of plates 
and knives put an end to his inspiration, and with a sigh he 
threw down his pen and got up. 

‘Supper is ready,’ called his wife. She was putting the 
last touches to the table as he turned around. 

‘Why, you have set the table for only one!”’ he exclaimed. 

“‘T have had my supper.” 

‘‘Where? In the kitchen?” 

‘*Yes.’’ She met his reproving glance with a touch of defi- 
ance. ‘‘ You needn’t mind. Jane isn’t there.” 

‘‘Why isn’t she there?”’ 

‘“‘T sent her away this morning; she was impertinent.” 

Ingram’s brows contracted. But he kept silent and began 
his supper. It was a good supper, and presently he looked 
up ina kindlier mood. She had taken her seat opposite him 
and with quiet, vacant eyes was watching him eat. 

‘‘The book is getting on like a house on fire,’’ he said, 
unconsciously screwing his fashion of speaking down to her 
level. ‘It will soon be done.” 

“How soon?”’ she asked. 

“*Oh, in a week or two.” 

“*And then you will sell it ?”’ 

“T hope so.” 

‘And get lots of money?” 

Instantly his face clouded. It was the note upon which she 
always harped, and it jarred onhim. ‘‘The chief thing is my 
fame, my reputation,” he said sharply. 

She sighed. ‘‘Yes, of course. But the money would be 
nice, wouldn’t it?” 


E GOT up as though he had been stung, and with a 

sudden impulsive movement she followed him and 
slipped her arm through his. ‘‘Won’t you read me a little 
of the book?”’ she pleaded. ‘‘I should so like it.”’ 

He looked down into the wistful face. He saw through the 
little device to regain his favor. At the same time he wanted 
someone to read his book to; he wanted sympathy, criticism, 
encouragement, all the things which a great man needs. 
And he ought to give her the chance. It was only fair. 

‘‘T will read you the first chapters,” he said. 

He read well, and what he read was the very best he had 
to give. It was the first work of his full maturity. He felt 
its strength, its appeal, and something in him melted—the 
hardness and bitterness—and his voice was rich with a new 
enthusiasm and hope. He read to the end of the first chapter 
and then he looked up. ‘‘ Well?’’ he said. 

She was leaning forward, her head bowed, and he waited 
with an almost tense expectancy. ‘‘It sounds very nice,” 
she said at last. ‘‘But do you think people will buy it? I 
mean, you used to write such pretty little things * 

“They were trivial potboilers,’’ he said. 

“‘Yes, I suppose so; but people liked them, and you were 
so well paid!’’ 
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What She Showed Him 


by the Simple Power of Sacrifice 


By I. A. R. Wylie 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HAROLD BRETT 


“et Me Go, Mrs. Norton!” He Said Sternly. “ You are Safe if You Do as I Tell You” 


His nervous fingers tightened on the manuscript. ‘Shall I 
go on?”’ he asked. 

She leaned back. ‘‘ Yes, please, I like it so much.” 

He bit his lip. She had called the great effort of his genius 
‘nice’?! She had judged it by the only standard which she 
recognized, and had hidden her disappointment under a 
compliment as transparent as it was fatuous. He read three 
or four pages to hide his thoughts, and then looked up. ‘I 
am very sorry, Nora,” he began, ‘“‘but I can’t read to you. 
It’s no good a 

He stopped short. His wife’s head was thrown back against 
the dark red of the chair. Her eyes were shut, and she was 
breathing quietly and regularly, like a child. He rose to his 
feet and stood a moment looking down at her. She was so 
frail and slight that the armchair seemed to swallow her up, 
and the dull evening light made her face look thinner and 
older than he had ever seen it. A gray, disfiguring shadow 
had fallen over the charm and grace that he had once loved. 
Whose fault was it? He had married a child and she had 
remained a child. She had married a man for the wealth that 
in her mind was the sure attendant on genius. They had 
disappointed each other; that was all. 

He threw back his shoulders. He longed for fresh air, and 
the room wasstifling. The very windows, looking out on the 
back yards of adjoining houses, seemed to have grown 
smaller. Or was it his life which was being suffocated? Was 
it that he had suddenly become conscious of the prison 
which he himself had built and whence there was no escape? 
He did not look again at the sleeping face, but turned and 
stole away, closing the door after him. 


HE Ingrams lived in the top flat. This evening the 
hallways were snrouded in darkness. On the third floor 
Ingram stumbled against someone. 

A woman’s unsteady laugh answered his apologies. ‘‘Is 
that Mr. Ingram? Oh, I am so glad! I was almost fright- 
ened. The servants are out and I dropped my latchkey and 
have been groping about for it. Have you a match?” 

Obedient to the suggestion he struck a light, and the pale 
reflection fell on a face which he remembered to have seen 
once before, although when and where he could not be sure. 








‘“‘T beg your pardon,” he said hesitatingly; ‘“‘I know, of 
course, that we are neighbors, but your name is 
f is Mrs. Norton,’”’ she supplemented, smiling. ‘‘I 





called on your wife a few weeks ago, but a great man is not 
likely to remember such a small event.” 

“‘T am not a great man,’’ he expostulated as he recovered 
the lost latchkey, ‘‘and I have not forgotten. I remember, on 
the contrary, being very grateful to you. I had some work on, 
and my wife was badly in want of someone to talk to.” 

“Poor man!”’ she said. Her tone was a trifle mocking, 
but so inflected that it suggested real sympathy. 

‘And now it is my turn to come to the rescue!’’ Ingram 
said. He had opened the door, and now switched on the 
lights in the entrance hall. ‘“‘ You can see for yourself that 
the place is free from burglars and hobgoblins,’’ he added. 

She laughed. ‘‘And even if it were infested with them I 
shouldn’t mind!”’ she declared. ‘‘When there is light I am 











always heroic.”” Her dark eyes sparkled with a 
debonair gayety which made her appear almost 
beautiful. Asa matter of fact she was not beauti- 
ful. Her features were somewhat coarse and 
harsh, but they bore the stamp of character. and 
temperament; and on Ingram, overfed with 
faded prettiness, they acted with a pleasing in- 
vigoration. 

“How tired you must be!” she exclaimed. ‘Is 
it the book your wife told me about which makes 
you look—like that?’’ 

“I did not know my wife had told you any- 
thing,” he answered, surprised. “But I am 
rather done up.” 

She opened a door leading into what seemed a 
boudoir, and switched on the light. ‘‘ You must 
come with me,”’ she said. ‘‘There is one sure 
remedy for nerves in your state, and I have it.” 

He followed without protest. Her manner was 
so frank, so free from artificial reserve, that he 
felt it would be churlish to hold back. 

“There!” she cried. ‘‘ The coffee is waiting to 
be made. A match, another cup, and in five 
minutes you shall be drinking something that 
cannot be had elsewhere in the city. Coffee is 
my one luxury because it is my one comfort.”’ 

He seated himself in the chair to which she 
directed him. Her last words had roused his 
sympathy and interest. The room, like herself, 
pleased him by its elegance and unconvention- 
ality. The sweet savor of the coffee reminded 
him of older, freer days. 


“ wrt is that you have in your pocket ?’’ 

his hostess presently asked. “I know I 
must seem very curious, but it looks like part of 
a manuscript—part of the book perhaps?”’ 

He started and drew out a few sheets of 
closely written paper. ‘‘Why, yes!” he said. 
“You are right. Just before I went out I was 
reading to my wife, and I must absent-mindedly 
have slipped these into my pocket.” 

She seated herself opposite to him. ‘She is a 
very lucky woman,”’ she said. 

““Who? My wife? Because I read to her?”’ 
She nodded, and he laughed outright. ‘‘She fell 
asleep over it,’’ he said. 

Mrs. Norton made no remark. She lifted her dark eyes 
to his, and her silence became illuminated with a meaning 
which he understood and could not resent. ‘‘ You know,” 
she said, ‘I have often envied your wife..I am a lonely 
woman and have been lonely fora long time. Sometimes the 
loneliness becomes unbearable. It was like that tonight, and 
so I threw Mrs. Grundy out and invited you in.’’ She smiled 
whimsically. ‘‘Don’t misunderstand me. It is not phys- 
ical loneliness I mean. No, it is the intellectual loneliness. 
Perhaps you know it.” 

“Yes,” he said. Their eyes met again, and it wasas though 
they exchanged a secret message of understanding. 

‘“‘That is why I have envied your wife,’’ she went on. “I 
have often imagined you together, the give-and-take of your 
lives. I have envied you both; but, being a woman, I have 
envied her most.”’ 

He said nothing. His sense of loyalty kept him silent; but 
her words had fanned his bitterness to a new flame. She had 
drawn a picture of what might have been and could never be. 

Suddenly she leaned forward and laid a hand on the 
manuscript. ‘I know I am a stranger to you,” she said. 
“‘But to me you are no stranger. I knew you long ago when 
I read your first book. Otherwise I would not venture to 
make so strange a request. Will you read mea little of what 
you have written?” 

He looked at her and for one moment hesitated. Then the 
genius in him, the side of his nature which thirsted after 
sympathy and understanding, rose uppermost and claimed 
its due. ‘‘I would be grateful if you would listen,” he said. 

Two hours later he reéntered his own sitting room. The 
light was burning, and his wife, heavy-eyed and drooping, 
Was arranging some cups and saucers upon the table. 

“The coffee has been waiting so long, Norman,” she said, 
“‘T’m afraid it must be rather cold.” 

It was quite cold and it was bad. Ingram pushed the cup 
to one side. “‘ No, thank you,” he said. ‘‘I don’t want any.” 

She looked at him and then impulsively put her hand on 
his. ‘‘ Norman—you are cross because I went to sleep. I am 
so sorry. I was tired. Won’t you go on reading to me now?” 

‘‘No,”’ he answered, ‘‘it is too late.’”’ 


Ill 


S THE clock on the mantelpiece struck six Ingram, who 
had been listlessly turning over the leaves of his manu- 
script, looked up and slipped the closely written sheets 
back into the drawer. It was finished. He felt somehow as 
though an epoch in his life had closed and a new and greater 
one opened out before him. 

“It will make you famous,’’ Mrs. Norton had said; ‘‘and 
I shall have my secret share in your triumph.” 

That had been yesterday, when he had read her the last 
chapter, With that last chapter the excuse for their compan- 
ionship had ended; and yet, as the clock had struck the hour 
when he had been wont to go to her with his day’s work, he 
had started as though a long and tedious waiting was over. 

It was a moment in which an ordinary man would have 
caught a glimpse of his danger and turned back. But Ingram 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 49 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY HENRY RALEIGH 


jE THE nine-and-ninety lovely ladies who 
4|| were Danny Doyle the cripple’s customers 
for magazines, hairpins, bootlaces, ribbons, 
and the twenty-four other commodities he 
carried in his little cart, there wasn’t a 
handsomer or winsomer among them than 
Eileen Devereux, nor one for whom Danny 
would fare farther and, if need be, suffer 
more. ‘Ona January mornin’ fit to freeze 
= the words in me throat,” he told Mary, the 
Devereux maid, ‘‘the smile of Miss Eileen is more to me 
than a passage to Palm Beach. If I lost all me customers 
and didn’t sell a magazine in a month, ’tis fat and happy I’d 
grow if I only got one look at her lovely face every mornin’, 
and one blow of her breath about me in place of a breakfast.’’ 
It’s why he got vexed and uneasy when, on his rounds, he 
beheld her one day with red eyes, and ‘‘didn’t see a stim at 
all at all of her”’ for two days after. So he left King Cormac 
and Brian Boru (his two goats), with their little wagon load, 
standing on the street, while he went round to the kitchen to 
Mary, to find ‘‘what the matter was with Miss Eileen any- 
how, or whether the craiture was stricken down with the 
sickness.”’ ; 
There was naught that Mary would not have revealed to 
Danny—nor done for him, for that matter. For, from the 
day when he first knocked at her kitchen door and politely 
solicited her interest in his cargo of magazines, newspapers, 
shoelaces, hairpins and similar genteel contraptions, which 
reposed in the little homemade cart convoyed by his two 
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valiant goats, she had completely lost 
her kindly Irish heart to the cheery 
little Irish cripple who carried his infirmity so light- 
heartedly —nay, gloriously; for no veteran could have been 
prouder of the distinction of his infirmity—nor with better 
reason—than little lame Danny. 

Danny had won his spurs and his laming in a glorious 
conflict with Briany Ban, of Killymard, and iconoclasm. 
Briany Ban, the haythen, who didn’t believe in fairies and 
had started out one glorious May eve with scorn in his heart 
and an ax in his fist, to cut down the thorn bush that stood 
“‘forninst the potato patch, and was no mortal good in the 
wur-rld at all at all, barrin’ botheration.”” And this despite 
the fact that it was a ‘‘Shiogh-bush,”’ or fairy thorn, as half 
the world and all the countryside could testify, and its sacri- 
fice a sacrilege. But all of this mattered little to Briany Ban. 

It mattered much, however, to little Danny Doyle, who 
did believe in fairies. He had just rounded the Glen Road 
when he heard from among the reeds beside the Holy Well a 
wail that was like the keening of a host of banshees; and 
then to his horror he saw the lifted ax of Briany Ban ready to 
crush out the life of the fairy thorn. The ax never fulfilled its 
threat. One leap of the long, lithe legs that daily raced over 
bog and moor, leaped ditches and straddled rowan boughs, 
and Danny hurled himself upon the marauding skeptic. The 
lifted ax came down, but not on the fairy thorn bush; 
Danny’s strong young thigh had taken the blow. The fairy 
thorn was saved; but never again would those lithe legs scud 
the moors, eap the ditches, nor climb to the top of the sway- 
ing rowan trees. 


O WHEN his mother’s brother, who was chauffeur to a 
Pittsburgh magnate and ‘‘almost a millionaire and a 

great man entirely,’’ sent Danny and his mother their passage 
money to America, the fairies appointed for Danny a guard- 
ian fairy in the shape of a Leprechaun, who was told off to 
accompé..:y him to America and watch over him there and 
do his bidding. And at a great ‘‘convoy,”’ which the fairies 
tendered him the night before his sailing, he was presented 
with a magnificent crutch made from a magic rowan tree. 

And it was on this crutch that Danny hopped in through 
Mary » kitchen door and made solicitous inquiry concerning 
Miss Eileen, and whether she had been stricken with any 
kind of sickness. 

“S$ ye has, in troth,” says Mary, “with a bad sickness that 
all of us are subject to.’’ 

“A headache?” says Danny. 

“No, a heartache,” says Mary. “‘ Miss Eileen’s got a boy.” 
“Small blame to her for that,” says Danny. 
“And she wants to marry him,” says Mary. 


And How it Mixed Him a Trifle to Good Purpose 


By Seumas MacManus 


AUTHOR OF “YOURSELF AND THE NEIGHBORS,” ‘‘DONEGAL FAIRY STORIES,” ETC. 


He Behe!d Her One Day With Red Eyes, and “ Didn’t See a Stim at 
All at All of Her” for Two Days After 


“‘Indade the best o’ them do that,” says Danny, 

“And the boy wants to marry her,’’ says Mary, 

““’T would be the world’s wonder if he didn’t,”’ says 
Danny. 

“ t her father’s agin the match,”’ says Mary, 

“‘What’s the crime the boy’s done,” says Danny, 
“that Mr. Devereux holds agin him?” 

“‘He’s fallen in love with his daughter,” says Mary. 
“Out of the fud of a fair ofthe likeliest lads on the 
world’s round, no other would Mrs. Devereux herself 
pick for her daughter than him the daughter picked, 
because she knows the boy and knows that from his 
skull to his sole he’s good as gold and clean as a 
hound’stooth. But the master wasso mad at him that 
he wouldn’t give himself the chance to know him, If 
he did he’d mortal soon change his mind and himself 
fallin love with him. All the rest of us are forthe boy, 
heart and soul.” 

“And why the sorrow,” says Danny, “don’t they contrive 
by hook or crook to throw Mr. Devereux, in spite 0’ himself, 
in the boy’s way?” 

Says Mary: “‘’Tis over their latest failure to contrive that 
same trick poor Eileen is presently sufferin’.” 


Fier then she told Danny that the boy was in Colorado, 
as good as banished by the old man, though himself 
didn’t know just to what spot of earth his hard-heartedness 
had hounded him. Not only by raison the young couple were 
fretting the flesh off their bones, longing for a sight of each 
other (now near two years denied), but with 
deeper design still they had planned to entice 
the old man with them on a summer holiday to 
Colorado, and walk him blindfold into the trap 
of the brave boy’s company, when the result 
would be sartin. 

As Mr. Devereux had been so busy making 
money that he hadn’t taken a trip or known a 
holiday in three years, they fixed up with the 
family doctor to back them and command him 
asummer in Colorado. But as well might they 
strive to move the Rock of Gibraltar, His wife 
wouldn’t go without him; 
Eileen couldn’t go with- 
out either; the brave 
boy was so cCircum- 
stanced that he couldn’t 
come East; and, since 
the old man couldn’t 
meet the young fellow, 
there was neither mirth 
: nor marriage ahead of the 

2 household, health nor 
happiness. Small wonder 
that Eileen was breaking 
down and keeping the 
bed close company, 

Poor, kind-hearted 
Danny was dumb with 
distress for a while when 
he’d heard the full way 
of it. ‘‘’Tis cruel hard,” 
says he tohimeelf, ‘‘upon 
poor Eileen; and I won- 
der if my friend Corney, the Leprechaun, can’t lend a hand 
to help us out.” Then, pulling himself together and taking 
to his feet, he says to Mary: ‘‘Cheer up, Mary, avourneen; 
mother used to say there was nothin’ so bad but the Lord 
could improve if we only knew how to help Him. Just trust 
and pray to Him and I’ll come again at a couple o’ days’ end 
to find if He’s heard ye.” 

And in two minutes more Mary heard the cheery fellow 
whistling off in the distance as he stumped away behind 
Brian Boru and King Cormac. 


 ' ipcteey Danny’s mother had given him his little supper 
that evening and gone to her bed, he remained by the 
fireside till all was quiet; and then striking the stone which 
they had brought to America from the Fairy Hill in Ireland 
and set up as a hearthstone in their little home, and which 
was the Clochan- 
shee, the fairy stone, 
no less—striking it, 
I say, with his 
crutch made from 
the rowan tree that 
grew on his uncle’s 
fairy fort in Done- 
gal,the Leprechaun 
was standing be- 
side him in a jiffy. 

“What’s the 
trouble the day, 
Danny?’’ says 
Corney. 

“Full trouble 
enough,’’ says 
Danny. “In New 
York there’s trou- 
ble in every house 
and street.” 

“Joke or ear- 
nest,’’ says Corney, 
“that’s no lie 
surely.” 

“Sut,” save 
Danny, ‘the par- 
ticular trouble 
that’s troublin’ me 
is the sore one of 
Eileen Devereux.” 

“Mortal sorry I'd 
be,” says the Lep- 
rechaun, “that 
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“Well, for All I Care,”’ Says the Ticket Man, “Ye Can Ride to Fiddler’s 


Green, Which is Five Mile Beyond Hades, if Ye Like” 


trouble’s wind would stir a hair on the handsome head of one 
who’s winsome enough for an Irish caitlin, By mistake I 
think ’twas, anyhow, that she was born in Ameriky.”’ 

“She’s all ye say and more,” says Danny, And the whole 
case from the before to the behind he then told his lordship. 
‘* Ye see now why I’m troubled,” says Danny. “What is it 
ye can do about it?’’ 

For a minute the Leprechaun scratched his chin and rolled 
his eyes. ‘I'd like for to help you, Danny,” says he then; 
“‘and the only thing I can do is to give Mr. Devereux the 
Twist, and see if that won’t make up his mind for him quickly 
that a trip to the West is now saisonable.”’ 

“Bould fella!” says Danny. “Of all the clever contriv- 
ances you command, the Double, the Twist, the Confuse, 
and the rest o’ them, I think the Twist is the lad who’ll save 
the country just now.”’ 


HE next morning after Danny’s confab with the Lepre- 
chaun Mr. Devereux gave Mary, the maid, a bit of a 
start with some odd actions of his, crowning them by quit- 
ting the house by the back door instead of the front door. 
And when he got to the Subway, ’twas the uptown side he 
took instead of the downtown. Only after he’d gone several 
stations did he detect that 'twas far farther uptown he now 
was instead of far farther down. To the conductor he leaped 
like a madman, crying: “‘ How’s your train running today?” 
“Fine, thank you,”’ says the guard, winking to two loafers 
in the doorway. e 

“Tsn’t this uptown you’re going?’’ says Mr. Devereux. 

“T hope so,” says the guard. 

“And why are we going uptown?’”’ says Mr. Devereux. 

‘‘Because the motor is movin’ us,’’ says the sly guard. 

“But it’s downtown I’m going,” says Mr. Devereux. 

“Indeed, is it?” says the guard. ‘‘ Youse a cleverer man, 
then, than most people would credit ye.”’ 

‘‘Do you mean to tell me,” says Mr, Devereux, “that I’m 
not going downtown now?” 

“I’m not manin’ to tell you anything that’s displaisin’ to 
you,” says the lad. ‘‘But, for me own part, I’m goin’ up- 
town. If I was goin’ down I'd sit in my seat with my tongue 
in my cheek, get out at the next stop, and cross over.” 

Devereux, though he'd have liked to lick the lad, sat down 
in a seat, scratched his head, and wondered what was the 
matter with him that he had taken the wrong train. Out at 
the next station he jumps, and dives for the other side as fast 
as his feet could carry him. Halfway over he gave a stumble 
that nigh brought him to the ground, and when he straight- 
ened himself again he was headed for the same platform he 
had left. But, to make sure this time, he says to the guard 
as he stepped on the train: 

“This train is going downtown?” 

“Thanky for the news,’’ says the guard dryly. ‘‘But at 
the same time, if J was going downtown I’d try the other 
side for surety sake.”’ 

‘Why, they sent me over here for downtown,” says Devy- 
ereux. 

“T always did suspect the lads beyont there of bein’ joke- 
sters,’”’ says the guard. “Step lively and get off.” 

“Which side for downtown?’ says he then to the ticket 
collector, to make sure. 

“The far side, ye chump,” says the polite ticket taker. 

like a hare 
Devereux sprang 
then, but again 
halfway over he 
stumbled,and when 
he straightened 
himself he was once 
more headed for 
the same side he 
had come from. 

“This side for 
downtown?” says 
he to the ticket 
taker as he slid 
through the gate. 

“Didn’t I tell ye 
this minute it was 
the far side for 
downtown, ye 
slob?’”’ says the 
ticket puncher. 

“And this side’s 
the far side, ye 
mutt,’’ says Dever- 


eux. 

“Well, for all I 
care,’”’ says the 
ticket man, “‘ye can 
ride to Fiddler's 
Green, which is five 
mile beyond Hades, 
if ye like.” 
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A Straw Showing How the Wind of Man’s Faithfulness Sometimes Blows 


By Maria ‘Thompson Daviess, Author of “The Melting of Molly,” Etc. 


a | 





JARAH, it can’t be done,’’ said Mary, as she 
rocked back and forth smocking a frock for 
; jsmall Mary. ‘Philip Caldwell’s heart is 
RQ buried in Maud’s grave. He hasn’t looked 

Wrz, at a woman younger than his mother’s 
44 | friends in all the three years since she 
\8 | passed away. We allsympathize with him, 
|| but what can we do, the poor dear?” 
Ax ‘‘You can invite him to supper tomor- 
—— row night to meet me in that simple rose 
mull gown trimmed with the Irish point, and I'll do the 
rest,’” | answered her. 

“T wouldn’t dare! It wouldn't be loyal to the memory 
of Maud!’’ exclaimed Mary. ‘Besides, every one of us 
adores him for his faithfulness and respects his devotion.”’ 

“Exactly,” I answered. “All of you have built a nice 
hedge of green-grave sentiments about ‘the poor dear,’ and 
there he'll have to stay unless some brave woman breaks in 
to get him out. Besides, I’ve got the right to have him 
invited to meet me. You and you only, besides Aunt Jessa- 
mine, know that the reason my mother has kept me from 
this home of my forefathers for ten years is because she saw 
Philip Caldwell kiss me good night right down at that very 
gate in the light of one of my sixteenth-summer moons. It 
was by a declaration of independence that I came down here 
to see if that might bea serious stroke which Aunt Jessamine 
had a week ago. Mother is in Philadelphia, writhing in 
agony from fear that she hasn’t had all of my Tennessee 
ancestry Cultivated out of me, in all these ten years, much 
more than from her sprained ankle. How dare you refuse to 
let me see him after all this effort on my part?” 

“But, Sarah, that was when you werechildren. Maud was 
the love of his life. Think how she fell in love with him when 
he doctored her for typhoid fever, even when at the time 
she was engaged to Creed Kenneday. He was tenderness 
itself the whole brief year of their wedded life.’’ 














“ANY kiss counts after your sixteenth birthday, and Philip 

Caldwell was twenty-four to my sixteen. You know 
I told you that I had expected to be yachting down the 
Atlantic coast with the Hendersons all this May, with Miles 
Winter aboard to amuse me by read- 
ing me his new novel. Now what 
do you expect me to do while I wait 
to see if Aunt Jessamine is or is not 
very ill?” 

“Oh, Sarah, won’t anybody do 
but poor Philip ?”’ 

‘Some woman has got to chop 
through the funeral hedge to him, 
and that kiss is my weapon,” I an- 
swered firmly. ‘‘I think it’s likely 
that I will not beat all pleased with 
him and will let you put him back 
into solitary confinement and tie up 
the hedge again,” I assured her. 
“You needn’t invite him if it pains 
you so; I’ll ask Billy to do it ina per- 
fectly casual and sensible manner,” 

“Billy admires Philip’s attitude 
as much as | do.” 

“Oh, do you really, really believe 
that men cherish that kind of senti- 
ment, Mary?” I teased. 

“Sarah Blythe, that poor man 
wears a locket with his wife’s pic- 
ture in.it on the end of his watch 
chain that goes into the pocket over 
his heart, and if you and Billy want 
to ask him here to supper I'll wash 
my hands of the whole matter except 
to have plenty of waffles and fried 
chicken,”” And toconclude the sub- 
ject Mary rose and betook herself to 
the nursery. 


ILLY DICKINSON is my first 
ousin on one branch of my pa- 
ternal tree and Mary the same rela- 
tion on the other side. They live 
with Aunt Jessamine in the old Blythe 
homestead, which is one of the foun- 
dation stones upon which Rosebor- 
ough, indeed the whole Harpeth Valley, if not the proud 
state of Tennessee, rests. My father was the oldest son of 
the house, and as long as he lived all my Junes and Octobers 
he brought me down with him to spend in the old home, and 
mother conscientiously brought me for the same visits for a 
year or two afterward, until that fatal, moonlit, sixteen-year- 
old kiss was discovered. 

| had now been in Roseborough a week and nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing, but family meals had happened. All the 
suitable male population had called on me, some of them 
twice, Johnson Wade even three times a day, and through 
it all I had remained unharmed. Dear feminine delegations 
arrived every hour or two, and from each I got an account 
of the romance of Philip Caldwell. 

“Why, five years ago that man was the very life of this 
town. Everybody was in love with him, though he paid very 
little attention to any of us—then. There were seven wed- 
dings a year after his marriage, and Billy called them the 
rebound romances. And now look at him, the poor dear !”’ 
And as Blanche Winston spoke she ruffled a tiny white gar- 
ment and looked pensively off into the distance. 

“I don’t seem to get the chance to look at him,” | 
murmured. 

“You never will, I’m afraid,’’ chimed in Mabel Greer, 
now Safely married to Edward Greer since ten months after 
Philip Caldwell’s nuptials. ‘Philip is so busy with his prac- 
tice that he never looks at a woman unless he is putting a 
spoon or a thermometer into her mouth.”’ 

It was after that afternoon séance with the “rebound 
romances” that I asked Billy to invite Philip to supper. 

“Sure I will,’’ said Billy good-humoredly; “‘ but it won’t 
do you any good. I don’t believe he’ll come.” 


LUSTRAATIGON BY WwW: 


“Now, Billy,’’ I said, looking him firmly in the face, 
“play square. Remember how, child that I was, I faced 
Aunt Jessamine for you when you wanted Mary after a six 
months’ instead of the traditional twelve months’ engage- 
ment. Make a casual occasion to meet him and ask him 
casually to come home with you to a casual supper. Don’t 
mention me. I'll do that for myself. Just bring him.’’ 

“Maybe I can,” assented Billy; ‘‘we are together at a joint 
board of health and town council meeting tomorrow after- 
noon. But to get him here is all 1 cando. Truly, Sarah, the 
poor old chap is all broken up and ——-”’ 

“T’ll attend to all that,” I interrupted him. ‘I’m not 
asking you to get any moon for me, Billy; there’s a nice full 
one in the sky now. All you have to do is to get the hero 
here. Day aftertomorrowthen?” . 

“Yes, since you put on the screws,” retorted Billy, as 
he went out, and I ascended to attend upon Aunt Jessamine 
for a few minutes before she was retired byavery portly black 
nurse whose sternness is not exceeded by any of the white 
fraternity I have ever met. 


FOUND the ancient invalid in a robust condition of 

mind, reading a huge and wonderful leather volume that 
contained, I felt sure, several of De Maupassant’s strongest 
concoctions, She peered at me through a large and antique 
gold lorgnette over a Venetian point scarf, in which her 
slender but still queenly throat was muffled, with a very 
commanding humor. 

‘“Well,’’ she demanded, “can you still write Sarah, your 
mother, that you have not been again sentimentally saluted 
by Philip Caldwell?” 

There was a challenge in her old eyes that stirred up all 
there was of her blood in my disposition as I made answer: 
“Tcan tonight, but perhaps not after Saturday.” 

Then I kissed the tip of the lorgnette and left her to her 
French intrigues, while I went to my room to concoct a 
Tennessee one that should be robust enough to accomplish 
something. 

I hada slight thrill as I thought of Miles Winter, who was 
probably sitting with his feet up on the railing of the Seabird 
and cursing fate and me. [| felt that I was ethically bound 





They Were Acting Like a Bunch of Aborigines at Some Kind of Queer—Shall We Say Mating ?—Ceremony 


to Miles, or some other man for whom he stood as a type in 
my mind, to look into Philip Caldwell’s eyes and force him 
to extract himself from my heart. 

“The poor dear!’’ Imurmuredas I at last rose to slip from 
my Clothes and unbind my hair, And then very suddenly 
the whole situation stamped itself upon my awakened race 
and civic consciousness. Here I had been for days chagrined 
at and both subtly and openly ridiculing a man’s faith and 
loyalty to love when I at the same time planned government 
measures to force such =n attitude. 

‘Oh, the poor dear!” I exclaimed with genuine emotion, as 
I at that moment slumped into the feminine attitude about 
the faithful bereaved which was in the whole atmosphere of 
the town, while my spirit went yachting asI planned a get- 
away forthe day following, Aunt Jessamine’s condition being 
more than vigorously satisfactory. J was glad that in all 
the seven days of my visit I had not beheld him and that I 
could take away with me a glorified vision of what I knew 
him to be. I saw what a proof of husband faith he was to 
all those dozen friends of ours, and I was glad from the bot- 
tom of my heart that nothing had been done by me to take 
it from them. I even began to feel grateful for it myself 
from the angle of Miles Winter. Very happy and very com- 
fortable, I fell into the sleep of the virtuous. 


HEN I awoke it was into a world of wicked cross pur- 

poses, hurried falsifications and desperate subterfuges. 

One arrived with my breakfast tray, handed to me by the 

stern black servitor of many generations, who guarded the 
health of Aunt Jessamine, with this announcement: 

“Ole Miss ain’t so well today, and she said tell you not to 

make dat explosium any later than Saturday, ’cause she 


B. KING 


wanted to be sure of it 'fore she died’’; with which she 
deposited the tray upon my knees and executed a waddling 
stalk from the room, 

“Oh, I can’t run while she is still ill!" I wailed to myself 
and stuck my nose into a wonderful pink rose that had a note 
tied to the stem. Athorn answered the thrust of my explor- 
ing nose and I gave my attention to the note: 


My dear Sarah: As improbable as it sounds, I only knew of your 
being in town last night. I’ve had three typhoid cases at the mills. 
May I come to see you tonight ? As ever, PHILIP. 


“Oh!” I groaned, Just at that moment Mary arrived, as 
thirsty for information as a dry sponge, all on account of the 
rose and the note which the doctor’s chauffeur had left for me. 
Thereupon I told her of my regeneration of heart and pur- 
pose in the watches of the night before, and my falling in line 
with the attitude of approval of man’s faithfulness which had 
been firmly taken by her and the rest of Philip Caldwell’s 
friends. |] ended with these wise words: ‘‘Faithfulness to 
a woman, alive or dead, in a man is a jewel any true woman 
ought to cultivate until it spreads through the whole sex, 
Mary.’’ | declaimed with a total disregard of the physical 
impossibility of in any way cultivating a material jewel. 

*‘Oh, Sarah, you are wonderful !"’ said Mary with admira- 
tion in her eyes. ‘But what will you do about tonight? 
Nothing must be done to hurt his feelings, the poor dear!” 

“‘Somebody must givea party and not invite him,’’ I said 
with very quick thought action. ‘‘Who’ll we ask to do it— 
where he wouldn’t expect to be invited?” 


“(\H, NOBODY ever invites him to parties,’”’ answered 
Mary. ‘Mabel Greer will be delighted to have us come 
over there to dinner tonight, and she’ll ask all the rest to come 
in and dance that new ‘fox’ Edward brought back from 
Nashville with him last week. Just send Philip a sweet, gen- 
tle little note telling him that fact while I telephone to Mabel 
to tell her she is giving the party, and make her telephone to 
some of the rest while I telephone to as many as I can for 
her. Be careful now; don’t in any way hurt his feelings.”’ 

“‘What would you suggest as a ‘sweet, gentle little note’ 
to a—a friend one hasn’t seen for ten years since—I’Il never 
even think about that parting kiss 
again, I promise you, Mary—telling 
him that all his best friends, he not 
invited, are going to be fox-trotting 
with her at the time he desires to call 
upon her?” I demanded with such 
emphasis that Mary rescued the 
breakfast tray and fled before my 
scorn, 

I picked up the note again and 
read it while somehow I found the 
rose in my fingers and clasped to my 
lingerie-covered breast of its own 
accord. “That’s nothing but a 
courteous and not at all eager atten- 
tion from an old friend,’ I decided 
while the pink bud in my fingers 
pressed closer into my laces and 
linen. I ignored it? ‘‘ Just a cour- 
tesy,”’ I reiterated as I arose from 
my bed and placed myself in the 
hands of young Sallie, who is the 
granddaughter of the militant nurse 
of Aunt Jessamine. 

HIS is the answer to the ‘‘cour- 
tesy’’ that I smudged and re- 
wrote and finally dispatched: 

My dear Philip: I am sorry that I 
have an engagement tonight. I know 
how busy you are and I am enormously 
proud of your wonderful work. 

Always interestedly, 
SARAH BLYTHE. 

“Perfectly great!’ pronounced 
Mary, as she read it. ‘‘ Now he has 
done the courteous thing to an old 
friend and he will forget all about it. 
He is so absorbed in his work—and 
memories, the poor dear !”’ 

“Yes, of course,’’ I answered with 
meek conviction. 

We misjudged ‘‘the poor dear.”’ 
This is the note that came back within the hour: 


Dear Sarah: That’sall right. I'll keep the engagement with you. 
Sam Hendricks has just been in the office and told me that the bunch 
is going to dance at Mabel’s tonight. I’d come by to go with you, 
but I'll have to make two calls first. I’m going to walk home with 
you. Hurriedly, PHILIP. 


“Help! What will I do?’’ I exclaimed as I collapsed into 
a chair on the veranda. J 

“‘It zs perfectly awful,” admitted Mary as she oerused the 
missive of the dejected being. ‘‘Still I don’t believe he 
means anything. He just thinks of you as one of the rest 
of us. He doesn’t even ask you to go with him to Mabel’s; 
he’s just going to walk home with you and Billy and me. 
Maybe it’s all right.” 


a OU’VE got more confidence in him and that locket than 
I have, Mary,” I said with spirit. ‘‘I’m not going to 
risk walking back here with him under those elms in the moon- 
light. I know myself better than that. Call off the dance 
and we’ll think up some sort of engagement of which he 
can’t knock down the door in this high-handed manner.” 
“I don’t see how we can without giving Mabel some 
kind of excuse after everybody has accepted. John and 
Sue Latham and the Miltons were going to motor over to 
Ridgetop for supper and they gave that up. Can’t you stay 
at home with Aunt Jessamine at the last moment?” 
“‘Why, yes! Also I can go and jump down in the bottom 
of the well at the last moment; but I’m not going to do it. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 54 
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N A VALUABLE piece of 
property stands the Home, 
the kind that begins with a 
capital, has a big, clean-shaved 
lawn that isn’t to be walked on, 
many stockings swinging from a 
creaking wire line in the back, and 
a large parlor and visiting day i in 
front, where, if you are a lucky 
“half orphan,” either a mother or 
a father comes unexpectedly the 
day you forget to wash behind 
your ears. But if you are a whole 
orphan nobody comes at all— 
nobody, that is, that you belong to. 
John Landon went into the 
Home when he was three years old. 
In those days he was so sure that 
every visitor had something for arty 
him! When he was old enough to ‘\@m 
understand in what a mysterious way 
God moves he had, concerning Vis- 
itors, hopes other than candy and safe 
jackknives. Often a lady in black 
would come in an automobile and after- 
ward there would be Someone missing at 
the long tables. And Someone would have 
long rides, real school where you don’t have to 
walk all the way in line, and clothes that look like 
you. But usually Someone was about two years old 
and very pretty and almost always a girl. John began early 
to think hard of God because he had happened to be a boy. 
There is some hope, even if you are a boy, until you get 
to be about seven. Then some of your teeth are out; of 
course girls’ teeth fall out, too, but their curls bob so that 
you have to look at them instead. At seven, too, you begin 
to drop your fork and stumble over chairs, and your hands 
chap. This matter seems not to be remedied by time—at 
least such time as you stay in the Home. For on the morn- 
ing you are fifteen you are a man and you do up your 
clothes in a bundle and go out to earn your living. 







A the street from the Home is a great stone house 
behind anironfence. There are gardens, too, wonderful 
flowers and blossoming trees, and a fountain with a little 
marble boy holding an umbrella over his head. There is 
also a lady—a lady such as one reads about in fairy tales—a 
lady with golden hair and a shawl like white mist falling 
down over her dress, blue like the sky. 

John’s earliest remembrance, which had to do with his 
coming up the steps of the Home, was connected with the 
lady , and wished — 
oh, how he a 3 ile ie whoev er brought him had taken 
him over there instead! She seemed, this golden-haired 
lady, to like children, very little children. She often gave 
them flowers through the fence and asked them about 
school and let them touch her fluffy cat. But when you are 
nine, and your middle upper teeth are too large, you stop 
looking through iron railings at ladies in gardens. 

And now the inevitable was upon him. John would be 
fifteen tomorrow. He knew he must “begin at the bottom” 
the superintendent said so. But just the particular place 
to put his foot onand say, “Stand over! Give e me room!’ 
that he did not know. Perhaps he would tomorrow, w thes 
he was fifteen. For, when you come to think of it, being 
fifteen is a thing you cannot put off. 

The day before you are to be a man you think over your 
childhood and youth. Vaguely, in some far crypt of his 
mind, John realized that he was going to lose his youth in 
the deal; but he had childhood left. This he reviewed as 
he packed his other suit and a few books and trinkets into 
a bundle. His remembrance of that time was for the most 
part of wanting a coat with plaits and a belt; of not wanting 
oatmeal fashioned presumably out of glue—it stuck so 
queerly to the spoon—out of a grayish-white bird’s bath- 
tub; remembrance of a great wish that the large-bosomed 
woman who was paid to keep order in and epidemics out 
would put her arms around him and hold him—so—for just 
an instant, and a harrowing fear (later) that she would; of 
a long string of bony-armed little boys diving into a never 
quite warm_enough Saturday tub; and of a long string of 
little boys following a long string of little girls into a school- 
house or a church where you are always ‘“‘one of them.’ 

From his place in the long line he had often seen pale- 
faced, happy-eyed women wheeling perambulators contain- 
ing pink-and-white or blue-and-white bundles. He had seen 
these palefaced, happy-eyed women stop and lean down 
close to the bundles and say words not in English, with 
kisses of lips, kisses of clinging hands and adoring eyes. 
Even the little girl who from behind a lilac bush waved her 
fingers in his direction he had seen lean just so over the blue- 
and-white bundle in her doll buggy. Had he ever been cov- 
ered with something pink and white or blue and white? 
Had any woman ever kissed him? How did it feel? 





OHN went out of the Home with his bundle. Though he 

had not been particularly happy behind those brick walls, 
he felt a bit lonely as he swung, aboard a car on his way to 
the place the superintendent had found for him: “a Safe 
Place for a young boy.’’ John had wondered about this 
formula, and now suddenly in the crowded, jolting, dusty 
car—he knew. He did not know that the size of his other 
features had long since caught up with those two large 
teeth and that now he was more than an ordinarily good- 
looking boy. He did not know why the salamander-gowned 
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girls across the aisle looked at 
him with such bold, eager eyes. 
But he was conscious of a new 
interest in his tie; he would 
get a new one when he got his first 
money at that business place where 
the superintendent assured him 
there was an ‘‘opening.’”’ He liked 
to have the girls look at him. At 
first shy, he soon — occasion- 
ally to look at them 
Once, when traffic was stopped by 
a policeman’s whistle, John saw 
outside the window a big car, and 
in it father and son joking to- 
gether. John looked at them curi- 
ously. The street car moved on 
with new passengers—mother and 
child, a very little child wrapped in 
a blue-and-white blanket. Fasci- 
nated, John watched them, and it 
was as though an old, long-healed 
wound had begun to ache anew. He 
stirred uncomfortably and cleared his 
throat and would not look when the 
girls coughed their subtle invitation. 
Then all at once—at the instant he 
pushed back his hat from his high white 
forehead—he was a cynic. Life had 
cheated him. Something was wrong. He 
got up and stepped down into the street with 
his fist hardened against Someone, the Cause, 
the Thing to Blame. 
The girls were at his elbow. They plucked him by the 
sleeve; the wind blew their hair against his coat. ‘‘ Meet 
us,”’ they said, ‘‘tonight at the show here on the corner. 
Will you?” 


E HESITATED; what after all would he do tonight? 

No.one else wanted him. These girls wanted him— 
maybe he would; yes, maybe he would—and with that he 
left them. He found the Safe Place, where a slatternly shrew 
was mopping down the stairs and the air was prophetic of 
cabbage and onion. He left his bundle in a room that 
faced the alley, then went out and found the Opening. 
There, in that office of finance, in the few moments when 
he was learning his duties, he heard profanity that he would 
never forget. Then he went out on the street. 

What should he do 
tonight? He had time 
on his hands, time and 
no one to inquire into its 
spending. He wasalone; 
he was free. He thought, 
with nausea that was a 
sickness of the spirit 
rather than of the body, 
of the Safe. Place and 
the hag on the stairs. 
A wave of homesickness 
swept over him for the 
home he had never had. 
The little child craves 
home love, craves the 
clinging arms, the 
shelter of the body. The 
boy who will be a man 
tomorrow craves it with 
reason and realization 
of irremediable loss. 

He found himself 
turning toward the 
Home. It was not, had 
never been a home; but 
it was where during all 
the life that he could re- 
member he had _ lain 
down to sleep at night, 
sat down to eat, put on 
his clothes; it was all 
he had. 


e3 TING off the car 
in the neighbor- 
hood, he walked toward 
the Home. He kad no 
place there now; another 
already had hisiron bed. 
But how natural and 
protected, how “‘safe”’ it 
looked. It seemed to 
him that he must go in 
once more—once more 
before he became a man 
tomorrow. This was his 
birthnight; tomorrow 
was his birthday and he 
was afraid. 

Then he remembered an old tin watch fob far back on the 
shelf. A grocer boy had once given it to John. He would ask 
permission to go to the place where he had slept four thou- 
sand nights and he would get that talisman. 

“You havea letter,” said the matron, busy with the napkin 
under the chin of the littlest; ‘it ison the shelf by the clock.” 

John could not remember ever having had a letter. He 
opened the square, pure white envelope with its faint perfume 
of flowers. ‘Dear Boy,”’ he read. Perhaps it was not for 
him! He looked again. Yes, it was for him. He read on: 
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Dear Boy: 1am the woman behind the iron fence. You will think 
this a strange letter, but then life is strange from first to last and all 
things in it. For twelve years I have loved you. I have seen you 
come and go. I have known when you lost a tooth—when a new one 
came in. I have known when you were outgrowing your suits. I 
have known when you had new ones. You used to look at me when 
you went by; but now you never do. Why not, John? Today I 
have missed you. I wonder where you are. So many, many times, 
years ago, I used to say to myself ‘‘I want him! I must have him 
for mine!”’ But it is a thing one puts off somehow—and the years 
fly by! And always I was waiting to see if I should have one of my 
own. But more than anything else I was putting it off for another 
reason: I was so afraid that it was the little, little child I wanted, the 
tiny soft thing to hold and dress up in embroidered white things and 
wrap in a blue-and-white blanket. I was afraid that when you got 
to be a big, awkward boy I might not love you, might not know what 
to do with you, might regret Now you are a big boy, but you 
are not awkward; to me you are fine and strong, and I love you more 
than I used to when you were a little boy. You seem like my own 
child. I think my loving you all these years has made you mine. 

Will you forgive me for the years I have waited? Now I know. 
And you will always be sure that I know. We both want you. His 
name is John too. We know all about you, although I think that 
makes no difference with me. We will give you the love we would 
give our own—and all that goes with that love. I shall tell the 
matron things you will want to know about us. Do you think you 
could grow to love me? Perhaps not just at first, but after awhile? 
I have been getting your room ready. It has a blue-and-white quilt 
on the bed, made of dresses I had when I was as old as you are now. 

I wanted to say all this in a letter, because when you come I want 
it to be without explanations—just as though you had been-out fora 
little while and had come home. We can get any of your things 
later, but just for tonight I should like to have you come just as you 
are. We have dinner at seven, you know. When I come to the door 
I want to know that you are my son. 


The boy read the letter over and over again. He passed 
his fingers across the last words as though they must be 
warm to the touch. He looked around in the place where he 
no longer belonged. He wanted to go somewhere all by him- 
self alone, just for a minute—away from the clatter of voices, 
the rattle of heavy plates. He went out around back of the 
Home where hung, in the gravel areaway, two creaking lines 
of black stockings. He stood between them and, sheltered 
so, looked once more at the miracle. 





N THE table shining with satin damask and silver, places 

were laid for three. There were roses in a crystal bowl. 
The Lady walked restlessly about, looking at the little jew- 
eled watch on her wrist. “Almost seven, John!” she said 
huskily. ‘“‘I—I believe I’m just a bit nervous. 


“No regrets?”’ 
“Regrets? No. 


Fear that he might not come.” 

“It is a bit strange, I 
suppose—this way of 
getting a son, Alice.” 

“‘Getting a son is al- 

ways a_ strange thing, 
John. Minna’s baby 
came this morning—a 
boy.” 

“Yes, you're right; 
this is not stranger than 
that.’”’ He walked rest- 
lessly about; sometimes 
he cleared his throat 
nervously. ‘“‘ You know, 
Alice, that court busi- 
ness the other day got 
on my nerves. Those 
two youngsters that 
stole lead pipe, I was 
telling you about, were 
at least three yeat solder 
than they looked in size. 
They were stunted phys- 
ically and they were 
wiser in sin than I am; 
they were just eighteen. 
They had left an orphan 
asylum three years be- 
fore, Alice, and what 
happened to them in 
those three years you 
couldn’t believe. I 
thought then, Alice, 
what a protected life— 
our—boy—will have 
during his youth.” 


OUR minutes before 

seven! The Lady 
waited at the door, lis- 
tening. 

Three minutes—how 
long minutes can be! 

“Minna waited a long 
time,” said Alice, turn- 
ing toward the inner 

room, only to find her 
a husband at her shoulder. 
They clasped hands as 
cold as ice. 

Two minutes—and a step on the porch, a quick step, then 
a hesitance. Then out of silence a ring, and at the instant an 
open door. 

The Lady stretched out both hands to his. Then they 
looked at each other in silence a moment. They leaned 
nearer and nearer, and then, somehow, she felt his arms 
gently close about her and he knew her kiss, warm, tender, 
like a benediction. 

A strong voice from just beyond was saying ‘‘ Well, son!” 
and the boy knew he need not be a man tomorrow. 
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A Plain Country Woman 





HE State of Indiana, in which 
I was born, is celebrating its 
centennial anniversary this 
year with pomps and cere- 
monies. There is a revival 
of patriotism, and state pride 
should be in the ascendant 
after witnessing so many 
|| demonstrations in the way 
= of separate celebrations. 

As we grow older the past comes strangely 
near to us. Instead of stretching away into 
vague realms of antiquity our beginnings seem 
peculiarly vivid, and we cannot realize that 
half a century is comprised in our actual recol- 
lections. It is difficult for me to sense the fact 
that my native state was less than fifty years 
old when I was born. 

I imagine I was one of the little souls Maeter- 
linck tells about who insist upon being born. 
You remember in ‘‘The Blue Bird” how Time 
is harassed by the cherubs who try to escape 
and to arrive in advance of the season in the 
world. I suppose I was so insistent that I 
couldn’t wait for favorable conditions, and so 
I came in bitter cold January into a family that 
was not needing a baby and at a time when 
civil war was raging. 

A dreadful cloud hung over our young nation, 
and it rested with particularly ominous sugges- 
tion upon our family because we were Virgin- 
ians living in a Northern state but holding 
allegiance to the old commonwealth. Itisa pity 
for people to emigrate from a locality which is 
dear to them. I sometimes think the thing to 
do is to remain in spite of all handicaps and to 
help preserve the institutions and customs that 
make the place worth loving. 

Last autumn a man who “went West” 
twenty years ago came back to his old neigh- 
borhood on a visit. He is a very successful 
man, but when he tried to address his old 
friends in the country neighborhood where he 
was born he wept so that he could not talk to 
them. His wife walked about the streets of her 
native town with tears rolling down her face. 
They both presented a picture of touching alle- 
giance to their homes, yet they left their birth- 
place long ago and went to seek their fortunes. 

It is an idea of mine that a more worthy 
course would have been to remain and enrich 
their native community with the talent and the 
morality which won them success elsewhere. 
The town and community have gone down since 
they left it—for others have also deserted it, 
and society is not what it was in their childhood. 

















NE is astonished to consider how very 
quickly the resources of our state began to 
dininish and to realize that in considerably less 
than one hundred years the fields were worn out 
and the timber greatly exhausted. Then it was 
that people began pulling up stakes and seeking 
the frontier, instead of remaining to restore the 
land and conserve the remnant of the timber. 
In our hurry to follow in the wake of progress, 
to accept big business as the god of our genera- 
tion, we have forgotten the soil which is the 
mother of all that we have and are; so our cen- 
tennial finds us with many hard conditions 
which are in reality more difficult than the task 
of the pioneers we love to glorify. 

There are many people in the world who do 
not fully realize that farming—just simple 
farming—is the groundwork of all human life, 
that it is the most important of all industries. 
I sometimes think our attitude toward farmers 
is like that of some young folks toward the 
plain and homely parents who gave them life 
and sustained them to maturity. We take them 
for granted, not realizing that we owe them.a 
personal debt for services in a calling which is 
not like other business but which touches more 
nearly than any other calling the great mystery 
of life. 

Our state centennial celebrations have been 
mostly by way of pageants. The state has been 
the scene of one highly colored pageant after 
another in which it has seemed the entire com- 
munity has desired to take part. 

When we first began planning our little his- 
torical county pageant it seemed that everybody 
was anxious to perform, so intense is the desire 
at present for self-expression. We were talking 
it over one day when little Eleanor, who had 
been promised the part of an Indian ‘‘ papoo- 
sie,’ said gravely: ‘“‘ Mother, who is going to 
watch?” 

It did seem at that juncture that an audience 
would be difficult to secure since everybody was 
going to be “in it.’”’ I remembered certain 
episodes in my childhood in which we encoun- 
tered the same trouble: each child wished to 
star and we had to have the cats and dogs and 
dolls for an audience. 


MARRIED into a family of folks peculiarly 

gifted in burlesque theatricals, and I soon 
learned that my place was in the audience, since 
I have no talent for acting; and by and by I 
discovered that this is the pleasantest place 
to be, and that a genuine appreciation of the 
genius of others is in fact a more satisfactory 
thing than to be “‘it”’ yourself. But if you can’t 
be “it”? do not sneer at the performers. So 
long as you do not come to the front and show 
people an example you must be satisfied with 
things as they are—the opportunity to set the 
pace is always open. 

This is something we also fail to realize: that 
if things are not right we cannot right them 
except by going to work with the definite pur- 
pose of helping to right them. It is a great 


mistake and a sin against conscience to declare 
that popular customs are wrong but to continue 
to follow them. This is what most of us do. 

Since we are a hundred years old this year, 
a tremendously tender age it seems to me, I am 
full of reminiscences reaching back almost to 
pioneer times, and of contrasts between now 
and then. 

It would be well for us if we could realize how 
very soon a centennial birthday comes to a 
house and what a fine distinction it acquires as 
it goes along. The fine old Colonial mansions, 
farmhouses and cottages of our early days 
stand in sweet dignity among the evergreens 
and forest trees, and our hearts leap at sight of 
them because we feel that ‘“‘we have got home— 
we have got home again.” 

The fact that the best architects are going 
back to them for their plans today, discarding 
so much that was ‘‘modern,”’ proves that these 
houses had intrinsic beauty and noble qualities, 
and I believe the heart runs back to the people 
who lived in them as the ideal type of folks; not 
with senile and flimsy feeling for “‘old times” 
but with real appreciation of what was of ster- 
ling value to humanity, and with instinctive 
longing for the steady flame of spiritual light 
which was beyond doubt the glory of “‘grand- 
mother’s house.” 


I WONDER if the pageantry and the filial piety 
of our centennial will impress upon us the 
great fact that itisa duty to preserve things from 
generation to generation. Shall we, think you, 
have any feeling for our great-grandchildren? 
Shall we leave them the legacies our experience 
teaches us great-grandchildren value most? 

Can we not profit by the observation that the 
people who return to our home-coming resent 
the changes we made in our crude notions of 
progress, and sigh for the loved scenes of child- 
hood just as they were? 

And is there not a lesson in the fact that when 
we sit down to visit with people who have 
‘*come back home” after years of absence we 
just reconstruct as best we may in our minds 
the old beloved place and, with its sacred out- 
lines engraved on our hearts, retire together into 
that spiritual tabernacle, the ‘“‘house not made 
with hands,” which is, after all, our only real 
shelter from the storms of life? 

The hope of any commonwealth is always in 
its young people. Have ours imbibed enough 
patriotism to hold them to the old locality, to 
solve its problems of reclamation and to insti- 
tute a spiritual consciousness which will take 
the place of the old religious feeling which we 
have lost? 

The idea of personal service is the religious 
idea of the times, and when we learn, as we shall 
learn, to apply this idea to what we call ‘‘secu- 
lar things” we shall have reinstated our reli- 
gious culture. There are no secular things. All 
that we have and do and are is in the hollow of 
God’s hand. Itis but a puerile and undeveloped 
mind which cannot perceive this. 

Our pioneer ancestors were guilty of a too 
greedy acceptance of the good gifts of God— 
they were rapacious in their appropriation of 
the new country. When I think of the black- 
walnut fence rails that rotted in our county, 
of the magnificent logs that were rolled together 
and burned in those hecatombs of progress, my 
heart faints within me. 

But these are not so much the pity—since 
the land had to be cleared if it was to yield 
human life—as those other majestic trees which 
were cut wantonly in our later years by men who 
found it simpler to cut down a tree or two to 
pay their taxes than to make their farming more 
productive, their stock yield more—in short, to 
put their farming on a business basis. 


HE man who cut down a tree when he needed 

a little extra money was farming at a loss. 
It is the task of the young men and women who 
face the coming century to put farming on a 
paying basis. 

And do not think, young man and woman 
who are in business or in the professions, that 
this is no concern of yours. The food you eat 
is more than a commodity. The soilis holy. It 
requires a miracle for a head of wheat to mature. 
The rustic whom the funny papers love to cari- 
cature is essentially God’s agent. Agriculture 
is your concern. If universal bankruptcy were 
to happen, our only assets would be the earth, 
the sky and our bare hands. But these are great 
assets. Civilization is built upon them. 

I do hope the children of the coming half 
century will do better than I have done, and I 
really think I see signs of their doing it. Surely 
they will profit by our mistakes. 

When they have their second centennial 
celebration, in 2016, will there not be loads of 
old-fashioned dresses, bonnets, coats, hand 
baggage and furniture, and will not somebody 
save here and there an automobile for the 
youngsters to giggle at as they look down from 
their perches in the air train? 

In our historical pageants we feel an impulse 
to be the folks that have gone before; their 
immortality expresses itself in this call of the 
blood to commemorate their lives and their 
deeds. Can we forget that we, too, are ances- 
tors, even though we may be very young, and 
that our task is to repair the breaches of the 
house (perhaps literally), and leave for coming 
generations definite milestones in civilization 
such as our sturdy forbears have left to us? 





on : 


Margaretta [uttle 


JOR every living woman there 
ought to be one person in the 
world to whom she is perfec- 
tion; one other human being 
who likes all she is and does 
and says; one who will at 
least put the best construc- 
tion on all she does and says, 
and see her best self through 
ee ——J all she leaves undone or un- 
said. Child, or friend, or lover, or servant, just 
one such person who has entire faith in her will 
make a beautiful place in a woman’s life—in any 
life—a place of refuge, a place to return to after 
disappointment, a rest from the things that 
won’t go right, a chance to fill up the granaries 
of self-respect after they have been emptied by 
efforts that miscarry. 

The most egotistic of us have horrible doubts 
of ourselves forced on us the moment we try 
to do anything that involves association with 
other egotists. And no matter how much con- 
ceit we have managed to carry over with us into 
maturity, it gets stunned twenty times a week 
by that odious phrase: ‘“‘It is your own fault.” 

The universal delight in a compliment is not 
vanity but doubt of ourselves. We know on 
how slight a foundation our worth is built, how. 
easily the foundation could be undermined, how 
hard it is to amount to anything. If we do not 
know it in youth we know it as we grow older. 

To youth everything is possible. It has not 
learned its limitations. Youth believes in itself. 
But maturity needs to be believed in, and needs 
it badly. You are rendering real service to any- 
body in whom you have faith. Walk gently 
with whoever believes in you. There is scarcely 
anything better. 








ECENTLY we were going through some 
musty old records of Puritan days and we 
came on some warnings against flattery. They 
did not believe much in personal happiness in 
those days. 

We have learned better since then. We have 
learned that a girl grows graceful when she is 
happy, and a boy sweet-tempered; that it is 
bad for growing things to be unhappy, in school, 
in play, at home—bad for their mental develop- 
ment. We have found that praise has high edu- 
cative value, and that pride is necessary to 
growth. But most of us can remember the time 
when the very fact that a thing was pleasant 
made it suspicious. 

“Dread to flatter as to die,” says this stern 
Salem record of a time when they burned be- 
witching women. ‘‘ Beware of the flatterer; he 
that is open to flattery is fenced against admoni- 
tion.” ‘‘Flattery sits in the parlor when plain 
dealing is kicked out of doors.” ‘A flatterer is 
a secret enemy.” 

“Oh,” said Cousin Sallie Rives, of Georgia, 
as she put down the record, “‘have you ever 
visited in the South?” 

“Ves, I have,” sighed Henrietta Roberta, of 
Connecticut, ‘‘and no woman’s life is complete 
until she has made just such a visit. Those 
Southern men! The beloved woman may be 
just around the corner and they may have been 
anxiously waiting for her for hours, yet they 
will talk to you as if you were the only woman in 
all the world, even if you are seventy and have 
one glass eye. Flattery—it may be. But it is 
heavenly! The way they all come to the station 
to meet you, as if your coming was the most 
important thing that had happened since the 
election!” 

“Yes,” chimed in Winifred with a side 
glance at her mother, “‘and the way they all 
come to the station to see you off when you have 
to go away, and come with flowers and candy, 
loads of ’em, and the pretty things they can 
think of to say, and the kind things they do— 
why, a visit in the South is a thing to make you 
feel happy for months and months!”’ 

“That’s the young girl of it,” sighed her 
mother. ‘A girl can live on flattery.” 

“Oh, wait!” said Henrietta Roberta. ‘Once 
upon a time two of the most brilliant and 
thoughtful men the country had ever produced 
met for a debate—Stephen A. Douglas and 
Abraham Lincoln. And Mr. Douglas opened 
the debate with some compliments for Lincoln, 
some real flattery. 

‘*And what did Lincolndo? He didn’t brush 
the flattery aside as something he was far too 
sensible to believe. He gravely thanked Mr. 
Douglas. He said that with flattery he was like 
the Indianian and the gingerbread. ‘He reck- 
oned nobody in all the world got less of it and 
liked it better.’ And I shouldn’t wonder if most 
of us were like him. I am. Why, you all re- 
member when we went down for Sallie Rives’ 
wedding. 


Ws ALL remembered. We had the most 
charming hospitality showered on us day 
after day, the’most delightful kindness, the most 
exquisite courtesy. Henrietta was right. There 
was nothing like it. If charity covers a multi- 
tude of sins, surely kindness cures a multitude 
of troubles, besides being one of the pleasantest 
things in the world even if you have no troubles. 

Apparently all the kinsmen even to the 
remote cousins were glad we had come. Never 
in our lives had so many people been glad to see 
us. It was wonderful, the soft greetings of 
pleasure, and the pretty phrases of welcome that 
met us. Every starved fiber of vanity, sore 
with the wear and tear of disapproval and 
failure, was soothed and fed and left happy by 
the consciousness that after all we were of real 
importance to these friends. 


Winifred’s mothcr had forgotten, but the 
time she went down to Georgia for Sallie Rives’ 
wedding her nerves had been frazzled by the 
irritation of an upheaval among her servants. 
She had had her own clothes and Winifred’s made 
for this visit by a careful dressmaker, and yet she 
confided to us on the train that she had spent 
far too much money on their new frocks, and 
that, worse still, the frocks looked as if they had 
been thrown together by a carpenter and not by 
a dressmaker—and an amateur carpenter at 
that! 

It’s no fun to feel that your clothes are all 
wrong when you are going on a visit where 
everybody will be dressed in his best all the 
time. But she hadn’t been in Cousin Annabel 
Rives’ house an hour before all the sharp notes 
of her harassed voice died out. How could 
there be left any sharp tones when every word 
addressed to her was liquid music full of con- 
sideration? 


“\ 7ES, indeed, Cousin Lucy, you all must 

surely have a hard time with that big house 
and such poor service. I know just how you feel. 
I wonder you stay so young and fresh-looking 
with all that responsibility. And two big boys 
besides Winifred! Isn’t it wonderful, Sallie? 
Your Cousin Lucy has two big boys and she no 
older looking than a schoolgirl. 

“Winifred favors you a little about the 
mouth, Cousin Lucy. She is a lovely girl, she 
certainly is. I know her father’s proud of her. 
Yes, indeed, that would be a lovely gown to wear 
this evenin’. Just a few of Sallie’s friends are 
coming over for tea to see her trousseau. Isn’t 
that a lovely gown, Mary Lee? Sallie, look at 
your Cousin Lucy’s blue dress. That’s the 
color you tried so hard to get. Can you get 
more of that silk in Boston, Cousin Lucy?” 

“Oh, I got this right in Litchfield, Annabel.” 

“Vou did! Well, you certainly have good 
shops there, and good dressmakers too. It’s so 
hard to get good lines these days. The fashions 
get queerer every day.” 

The flush of pleasure that came into Lucy’s 
face stayed there during the rest of her visit. 
Nobody irritated her. Everybody praised her 
and her daughter. They thought her new 
frocks were lovely. Every dollar she had spent 
on them began to seem a good investment. 
Nobody waited on her unwillingly. The very 
servants seemed to find the extra service de- 
manded of them a pleasure. The old colored 
mammy who hooked up her blue gown remem- 
bered buttoning her pinafores. 

All Lucy’s nerves were restedyall her interest 
aroused. In three days she was another woman, 
a gracious, pleased, bright-eyed matron whose 
entrance into a room was a pleasure, instead of 
an irritable, nervous being to be endured or 
avoided. 

Winifred frankly had the time of her life. 
The telephone rang all day for her. Bevies of 
lovely girls came to call on her, with soft appre- 
ciation of her Northern ways and her college 
experience. Pleasant youths vied with each 
other in golfing with her or dancing with her or 
taking her about. She was the happiest thing 
you ever saw. She loved them ail and they 
loved her. 

Henrietta Roberta had shocked her small 
Middle-Western town by going into Juvenile 
Court work and then writing about it with an 
indignant and trenchant pen. Unkind things 
had been said about her, and these things had 
traveled far and fast and returned to poison her 
nights and to make her days self-conscious. 
But nobody here had heard them, and if they 
had they wouldn’t have paid the least attention 
to them. She was a Rives and so she was all 
right, and they were all with her. 

It was hard when people were so unkind, but 
you couldn’t please everybody and the only 
thing to do was to go on doing the thing you 
thought you ought to do. Any woman as at- 
tractive as Henrietta, who led as prominent a 
life, was bound to run into that kind of thing. 
It was one of the prices women had to pay for 
being useful. But here they were proud of her 
usefulness, and to have her in their houses was 
a privilege. 


| xen farther South had come a woman 
bearing in silence a disappointment that had 
shaken the very foundations of her life. They 
all knew about it, for she was one of them. But 
nobody spoke of it. Yet their voices carried 
the sweetest kindness when they spoke to her. 
The very children took extra pains that she 
should not be worried by small trifles. Aunt 
Carrie was troubled. That was enough for 
everybody, large and small. Aunt Carrie was 
to be made to forget her trouble. 

Out of the hurry and bustle of life, to come 
to a place where there was ample time for sweet 
thoughtfulness and good manners, where only 
kindly things were said to you and about you, 
where all your best motives and all the nicest 
things about you were taken for granted, was a 
wonderful rest and refreshment. Your best self 
had a chance. 

And even if you hadn’t any best self, but 
were just a plain ordinary person, the fact that 
you didn’t have to make any justification of 
yourself made it not so bad to be a plain 
ordinary person. You thought of that kindliest 
of writers who has said that love is not blind. 
Love is an extra eye. For to see the best is to 
see most clearly and it is the lover’s privilege. 
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For Home Decoration 







































































HE latest for luncheon-table covers is in patch- 

work, and some rare pieces in crochet are shown 
in these new patterns for scarfsand cushions. We 
shall be glad to tell you more about them by letter. 
Enlarged prints of Nos. 1 and 2, 15 cents each; 
Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7, 10 cents each. Kindly in- 
close an addressed, stamped envelope with your 
inquiry to the Needlework Editors. 
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4 HE unlimited need for articles in handwork is shown by the vd a 
A supply of new, lovely things which are teing created by 
Y special designers. A few of these in tatting and embroidery we 
} 4 are privileged to illustrate, one of the most effective being the 
tea-table set with tatted wheels, and a second piece of distinc- 
tive quality is the garment of silk crépe with silk tatting. The 
initials are for every use from guest towels to bedspreads. 
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NOTE-~—Directions for the tatting designs are given in “ Easy Patterns in Tatting,” price fifteen cents. Patterns of the 
letters can be supplied at special prices, and inquiries for them will be gladly answered. Please inclose an addressed, 
stamped envelope with your letter to the Needlework Editors, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 
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sizes suitable for a baby and 


two 
its mother offers a lovely suggestion for a Christmas 
colors, may be obtained by sending ten cents 


and a stamped, addressed envelope to the 


making these designs, with suggestions for 
Needlework Editors. 


black-and-white crocheted sweater is made 
on very good tailored lines. Directions for 


NOTE—A typical house jacket for a man 
is shown in the design above. The new 
middy blouse has a becoming girdle, and the 


HAND-KNIT and crocheted garments the styles th 
season follow the trend of tailor-made suits, while caps 
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and hats in all colors supply every need for outing use. 


The design illustrated in 
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GARAGE which not only carries out the architec- Wa this garage is built with a shingled exterior, 
tural feature of the house to which it belongs but fits the design could be admirably duplicated in fire- 
into the landscape as well. It is of rough-plaster finish. resistive mediums in sections where these are required. 


UST above is 

a good sug- 
gestion for a ga- 
rage entrance 
from the street 
or road. The roof 
line of the ga- 
rage is interest- 
ing. Ontheright 
is an inexpensive 
design large 
enough for one 
car and with a 
small additional 
room which may 
be used for tools 
and storage pur- 
poses for garden 
implements or as 
a furnace room. 


THE left is shown the entrance 
to a garage built as part of the 
house proper. At the right of the car 
and under the sleeping porch is an 
open space for visiting cars. The pic- 
ture on the right shows another garage 
built as part of the house but in the 
form of a wing, with a screened living 
room above it, which is also used as a 
sleeping porch. Below on the left is 
a garage for two cars, with space on 
the second floor for a room and bath 
for the chauffeur, as well as storage 
space. On the first floor there is a 
boiler room in which there is a bin for 
coal. The garage below on the right 
owes much of its attractiveness to the 
pleasing arrangement of trelliswork 
on which vines have an opportunity 
to get a foothold. The garage will 
accommodate two cars. Quarters for 
a chauffeur are also provided. 


a pe wy 








OUGH rock 

and stone 
found locally 
were used in con- 
structing the 
small garage 
above. It was 
built into a hill- 
side, but the 
planting has 
been so admi- 
rably handled as 
to make the de- 
cline less notice- 
able. .On the left 
isan inexpensive 
garage, rustic in 
effect, with a per- 
gola across the 
front. 
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DESIGNED BY DUHRING, OKIE & ZIEGLER DESIGNED By A. W. LONGFELLOW 


NOTE—Sketch plans are not available for these garage designs, with the exception of that designed by Duhring, Okie & Ziegler, which may be had for two cents. Our garden book,“Planning the Little 
House Garden,” may also be of help to you. The price of it is ten cents. Address your requests to Carey Edmunds, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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There’s romance and history 
in Campbell’s Tomato Soup— 


The romance of all out-doors with its smil- 





ing fields and open skies, and the sunrise 
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ck striking through cool green vines to paint its own colors on the cluster- E 
a ing fruit. A history of tireless perseverance and painstaking vigilance : 
he : ° ° oe . 5 == 3 
ge 4 in maintaining a high ideal. = 
l- - 
he 2 e 
a Nature and man together produce this perfect soup 
> | = Only nature can create the delicious flavor of the This we blend with other choice and nourishing 
= E red-ripe juicy tomato fresh from the vine. materials by a formula originated by us, and exclu- 
2 But the curious fact is that we must train nature _S!ve with the Campbell Kitchens. 
he | to do her perfect work. And when she has done Every ingredient in this delightful soup is of the high- 
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her smiling best this is only the first step in secur- 
ing the finished product for your table. 


Our experimental farms and green-houses are 
located in the heart of the famous tomato-growing 
district of Southern New Jersey, where the climate 
and soil are ideal for this crop. 


Here, by cross-breeding hundreds of different va- 
rieties of tomato plants, we combine the most desir- 
able features and obtain parent-plants and seed for 
producing the choicest tomatoes. 


The growers who raise tomatoes for Campbell's 
Soups have the benefit of this work and the scien- 
tific knowledge of our experts. By this means the 
growers are able to supply us with tomatoes of un- 
surpassed quality and flavor. 


The Campbell establishment in Camden, N. J. is 
in the same territory and within easy reach of the 
fields, so that the tomatoes need not be picked 
green— as would be necessary if they had to be 
transported to a distance—but are ripened naturally 
on the vines, and received by us without delay and 
in fresh and perfect condition. 


We use, of course, only the pure juice and clear, 
fruity flesh of the tomato. 


21 kinds 


est quality that can be obtained no matter what it costs. 


The creamery butter we use is equal to the best 
that you would select for your table. We use the 
highest-grade granulated sugar, the finest of celery, 
parsley and spices. 


Expert soup-makers everywhere agree in praising 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup. 


Appetizing, rich, wholesome, and with a most 
inviting natural color and aroma, it is always accept- 
able, always satisfying. 

A good soup should be eaten once a day at least, 
no matter what the season. This is one of the best 
possible means to fortify the system against all 
extremes of temperature. 


There is no food better adapted for summer use 
than Campbell's Tomato Soup. 


Prepared as a cream of to- 
mato according to the simple 
directions on the label, this fa- 
vorite Campbell “kind” is espe- 
cially tempting and nutritious. 

If you don’t know how good 
this is you'll find it a pleasing 
surprise. 
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Kodak as you go. 


The delights of old companionships, the charm 
of new and interesting friends, the thrill of novelty 
that comes with new scenes and a change of rou- 
tine—All these mean more to those who Kodak. 
There’s a joyful fascination in the picture taking. 
And afterward the Kodak Album brings the 
added delight of living over again the happy days 
of that ““too short vacation?’ 


Kodak photography is so simple that you can make good pictures from the very start—and 
is less expensive than, you think. Ask your dealer to show you, or write us for 1916 catalogue. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 








WOMAN’S 
REASON 


as given by Miss Cathe- 
rine Crayton, of North 
Carolina, for dedicating 
the month of August to 
collecting renewals and 
new subscriptions for The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, 
The Saturday Evening 
Post and The Country 
Gentleman, is 


“BECAUSE 


it is fun to be busy again 
with my pleasant, out- 
door work.’” But the real 
cause behind the “‘be- 
cause’’ was of course the 
fact that 


Last August 
She Earned 


$230.00 


This August she can 
earn more. So can you. 
No experience is-neces- 
sary; Just grit and sense. 
Have you an August to 
sell? Or a September? 
Or any other month? 
We’ll buy it. Hundreds of 
women as well as men 
earn a steady, year-round 
income through caring 
for Curtis subscriptions. 
Hundreds of others who, 
like Miss Crayton, have 
leisure only in vacation 
time, enter our service for 
as long or short a period 
as suits them, and find 
the experience both re- 
munerative and fascinat- 
ing. Miss Crayton’searn- 
ings for the summer of 
1915 exceeded $400.00. 
Last August over three 
thousand women made 
money by our plan. This 
gives you 


3000 Reasons 


for accepting a Curtis 
agency. Can you find one 
for mot doing so? Send 
in your application now 
and ask for our interest- 
ing illustrated booklet, 
“A New Market for 
Spare Hours.” 


Box 451, Agency Division 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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CUT ON LINES AND PASTE ON CARDS FOR CONVENIENT USE IN THE KITCHEN 





Fish Salad, Jellied-Tomato Border 


Canned Fish, or Cold 
Boiled Halibut or 
Haddock 


1 Tablespoonful of 
Onion Juice 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 

1 Cupful of Cold Rice Finely Cut Parsley, 

1 Cupful of Cut Celery Peppers or Olives 

1 Cupful of Mayonnaise 4 Cupfuls of Lettuce 


IX the rice, celery, half the mayonnaise and 

the onion juice together. Serve on the let- 
tuce with the fish in the center, with the rest 
of the mayonnaise. Garnish with tomato jelly 
cubes, parsley, peppers or olives. 


Mayonnaise 


Volk of 1 Egg 
1 Cupful of Olive Oil 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Vinegar 
¥% Teaspoonful of Salt 


1 Teaspoonful of Dry 
Mustard 

1 Teaspoonful of Sugar 

A Few Grains of Cay- 
enne Pepper 


ee mix the salt, sugar, Cayenne pepper 
and mustard together. Then add these to 
the egg yolk and beat until the mixture is thick, 
adding olive oil, drop by drop, for the first four 
tablespoonfuls, then more rapidly, thinning as 
needed with vinegar. 


Neufchatel-Cheese Salad 


1 Neufchatel Cheese 
2 Cupfuls of Shredded 
Lettuce 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Tart Jelly 

Salt, Paprika and French 
Dressing 

io a bowl with lettuce; press the cheese 
through a wire strainer over the lettuce, or 

mix the cheese with seasoning and a little top 

milk into small balls and roll in chopped parsley. 

Dust with salt and paprika and garnish with 

small pieces of jelly. Serve the French dressing 

in a separate dish. 


Cottage-Cheese Salad 
1 Pound od Cottage 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Chee 5 Stuffed Olives 
¥% Cupful of Dressing 
. Cupfuls of Shredded 
Lettuce 


2 Tabbeapoontile of 
Finely Cut Chives 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Peppers or Parsley 


IX the cheese, chives, peppers and salt to- 
l gether. If too dry add cream. Mash until 
smooth. Line a bowl with the lettuce, and pile 
the cheese in center. Add the olives cut into 
rings, and sprinkle with parsley and paprika. 





Daisy Salad 


4 Hard-Boiled Eggs 2 Cupfuls of Shredded 
1% Cupful of French Lettuce Leaves or 
Dressing Watercress 
EMOVE the yolks from the eggs, cut into 
halves the long way. Cut the whites into 
narrow strips, and mash the yolks through a 
strainer. Puta little lettuce on each plate, place 
about a teaspoonful of the yellow right in the 
center, and arrange the pieces of white around 
the yellow so as to make it look like a daisy. 
Serve with French dressing. 


Chicken Salad 


2 Cupfuls of Cold 
Chicken 

2 Cupfuls of Finely Cut 
Celery 


UT the cold chicken into small squares; mix 

with the celery, salt, pepper and half the 
mayonnaise dressing. Serve on shredded let- 
tuce with the rest of the mayonnaise dressing 
on top. Garnish with hard-boiled eggs cut into 
six pieces, or with sliced olives, capers or 
chopped parsley. 


1 Teaspoonful of Salt 

A Dash of Pepper 

1 Cupful of Mayonnaise 
Dressing 


Apple, Watercress and Cheese Salad 


1 Quart of Finely Cut 1% Cupful of French 
Apples Dressing, or 

1 Pint of Watercress 1 Cupful of Mayonnaise 

1 Neufchatel Cheese 4 Stuffed Olives 


HE watercress is picked from the stems and 

mixed with the apples and placed in a salad 
bowl lined with shredded lettuce. Rub the 
cheese through a strainer or a fruit press, spread 
over the top, and serve with the French dressing 
or the mayonnaise. Garnish with four stuffed 
olives cut into three rings each. 


Raisin and Apple Salad 


1 Cupful of Seeded 
Raisins 

14% Cupful of Lemon 
Juice 


2 Cupfuls of Lettuce 
1 Cupful of Cream 
Mayonnaise 
\% Glass of Red Jelly 
2 Cupfuls of Apples 


7ASH and dry the raisins; add with lemon 

juice to the chopped apples. Line a bowl 

or plates with shredded lettuce, and pile the 

raisins and apples in the center; cover with the 

mayonnaise. Serve with Neufchatel cheese 
balls, and garnish with tart red jelly. 





Tomato Aspic on Shredded Cabbage 


2 Cupfuls of Tomatoes 
1 Teaspoonful of Onion ulated Gelatin 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt A Dash of White Pepper 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Sugar A Dash of Paprika 


4 Teaspoonfuls of Gran- 


OOK the tomatoes and onion for ten min- 
utes; add seasonings and strain. Soak the 
gelatin in one tablespoonful of cold water and 
add to the tomatoes; stir until dissolved. Pour 
into cups and stand until firm. Serve on finely 
shredded cabbage with French, mayonnaise or 
boiled dressing. Garnish with green peas. 


String-Bean. Salad 


1 Quart of String Beans A Dash of White Pepper 
2 Tablespoonfuls of A Dash of Paprika 
Chopped Onion 2 Tablespoonfuls of Oil 
14 Teaspoonful of Salt 1 Tablespoonful of 
Shredded Lettuce Vinegar 


ET aside until cold the string beans, which 

have been cooked, drained, and rinsed in 
cold water. Chop the onion, cover with the olive 
oil and stand for two hours; add the salt, pepper, 
paprika and vinegar. Line a bowl with lettuce, 
put in the beans and pour over the dressing. 


Dutch Salad 


1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Lettu 2 Teaspoonfuls of Onion 
4 Teltesementeda ofHam 1 Teaspoonful of Sugar 
or Bacon Fat A Dash of Pepper 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Vinegar 


\V ASH the lettuce leaves and lay in cold 

water. Cook the bacon and onion for 
three minutes; add the vinegar, salt, pepper, 
Sugar and two tablespoonfuls of cold water. 
Drain and shake the lettuce, put into a bowl, 
and pour over the hot dressing. Serve at once. 


Outside ce of 


Spinach and Egg Salad 


2 Cupfuls of Cold 


2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
Boiled Spinach 


4 4 Tablespoonfuls of 
3 Hard-Boiled Eggs Chopped Peppers 
4 Cupfuls of Lettuce or Parsley 

4% Cupful of Mayonnaise 


DD the salt and half the mayonnaise to the 
chopped spinach. Mix well and take ‘a 
spoonful and cover the yolks. Then roll in the 
finely chopped whites of eggs. Sprinkle with 
peppers or parsley. Serve on the shredded let- 
tuce with mayonnaise between balls. 





Rice or Novelty Salad 


4 Cupfuls of Rice 
¥% Cupful of Chopped 
Carrots or Beets 
2 Cupfuls of Watercress 
or Shredded Lettuce 
6 Olives 


14 Cupful of French 
Dressing 
1 Cupful of Mayon- 
naise 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Onion 


ILE rice in the center of the dish lined with 

lettuce; place vegetables around, then a 
circle of rice, with watercress or lettuce around 
the edge. Pour on French dressing with grated 
onion; garnish. Serve with mayonnaise. 


White-Bean Salad 


4 Cupfuls of Cooked 
White Beans 
1 Cupful of Cut 
Celery, or 
2 Cupfuls of Picked 
Watercress 
14 Cupfulof Cut Onions 1 Sour Pickle 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Oil Shredded Lettuce 
“OVER the onion and parsley with oil, and 
stand fortwo hours. Mix the beans, celery, 
salt and onions together, and serve on lettuce 
with mayonnaise; garnish with the sliced pickle. 


2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
4% Cupful of Boiled 
Dressing or Mayon- 


naise 
4 Tablespoonfuls of 
Chopped Parsley 


Red Cabbage and Celery Salad 


1 Cupful of Cut Celery 
2 Cupfuls of Finely Cut 
Red Cabbage 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Vinegar 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
2 Tablespoonfuls of A Dash of Paprika 
Olive Oil A Dash of Pepper 
Shredded or Whole Lettuce Leaves 


REPARE the celery and the cabbage and 

place in cold water for an hour. Drain, and 
dry with cheesecloth. Mix the celery and cab- 
bage together, and serve on lettuce leaves with 
French dressing. 


Beet, Onion and Horse-Radish Salad 


3 Cupfuls of Cold 
Diced Beets 
1 Cupful of Cut Onions 
1% Cupful of Grated 
Fresh Horse-Radish 


14 Cupful of French 
Dressing 

14 Cupful of Chopped 
Sweet Pickles 

Shredded Lettuce 


INE a bowl with the lettuce; cover with the 
beets. Mix the onion, horse-radish and 
French dressing, and put two tablespoonfuls in 
the center and the rest around the edge of the 
beets. Sprinkle with the chopped sweet pickles. 
Serve with cold meat. 


| 





Cherry Salad 


1 Pound of Black Cher- 1 Dozen Almonds 

ries 4% Cupful of Mayonnaise 
Hearts of Lettuce or French Dressing 
| Sead wash and pit the cherries. Blanch and 

cut the almonds into four pieces while they 
are warm; insert a piece of the almond eae 
the stone of the cherry was; serve on the 
lettuce; cover with French dressing. This salad 
can be made from firm canned cherries, filling 
the pits with seeded raisins. White cherries can 
be used with the black ones. 


Prune Salad 


14 Cupful of Mayonnaise 
or French Dressing 


20 Large Prunes 
1 Neufchatel Cheese 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 14 Teaspoonful of Salt 

Peanut Butter Shredded Lettuce 


per the prunes and let stand in cold 
water all night. Heat up, cool, and dry on 
tissue toweling. Mix the cheese, peanut butter 
and salt, and, if too dry to form into balls, add 
cold milk, and stuff into the prunes. Press to- 
gether or leave open showing filling. Serve on 
lettuce with either dressing. 


Marquise Salad 


2 Firm Tomatoes 
4 Cupful of Cut Onion 
44 Cupful of Cut Lettuce Leaves 
Parsley French Dressing 
We and pare the tomatoes, and cut into 
halves; mix the onion, parsley and olive 
oil together, and let stand for two hours. To 
serve, line a bowl with lettuce, place the toma- 
toes, and on each half put one tablespoonful 
of the onion and parsley mixture; pour over 
French dressing. Serve very cold. 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Olive Oil 


Tomato With String Beans 


8 Tomatoes 
4 Cupfuls of Shredded 
Lettuce 
4 Cupfuls of Cold 
String Beans 
1% Cupful of Cut Onion 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 


A Dash of Paprika 
44 Cupful of French 
Dressing 
1 Cupful of Mayon- 
naise 
3 Stuffed Olives 
Parsley 


UT off the stem ends of the tomatoes; remove 

the inside and chill. Fill with the beans, 
onions, parsley and French dressing. Garnish 
with sliced olives. Serve with mayonnaise. 





Stuffed-Pepper Salad 


2 Green Peppers 
2 Cupfuls of Cold 
Boiled Rice 


1 Teaspoonful of Curry 
Powder or Mustard 
4 Stuffed Olives 
4 Tablespoonfuls of 1% Cupful of Mayon- 
Finely Chopped naise or Boiled 
Peppers Dressing 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Shredded or Whole Let- 
Grated Onion tuce Leaves 
HE peppers should be the long, thin kind. 
The topsare cut off at the stems and the ends 
chopped fine. Remove the seeds and white 
fiber. The chopped peppers are added to the 
rice with the onion, curry powder and dressing. 
Mix well and fill the peppers, pressing the mix- 
ture infirm. Set in a cold place. Line a bowl 
with shredded lettuce and with a sharp knife 
cut the peppers into quarter-inch rings and lay 
them on the lettuce. Garnish the tops with the 
olives cut into three rings each. 


Boiled Salad Dressing 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Butter 

2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Mustard 

2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 

A Dash of Pepper 


2 Eggs 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Vinegar 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Water 


TX all together, then cook over hot water, 
stirring constantly until it is of the con- 
sistency of cream. 


French Dressing 
3 Tablespoonfuls of Oil 


1 Tablespoonful of 
Vinegar 


1% Teaspoonful of Salt 
14 Teaspoonful of 
Pepper 
UT all the ingredients into a clean bottle and 
shake well. This may be used with lettuce, 
or it may be used to season other salads. 





Banana and Apple Salad 


3 Bananas 
4 Apples 
14 Cupful of Peanut 
Butter Lettuce 
INE a bowl with lettuce. Slice bananas and 
apples, mix, and put on lettuce. Mix pea- 
nut butter with the dressing and pour over. 


4 Cupful of ‘lau 
Dressin 
4 Cupfuls of Shredded 


Roquefort Dressing 


8 Tablespoonfuls of 
Roquefort Cheese 

4 Cupful of Olive Oil 

4 Cupful of Chili Sauce 

1 Tablespoonful of 
Vinegar or Lemon to Taste 


N ASH the cheese smooth. Add mustard, salt, 
l pepper; add the olive oil slowly, stirring all 
When thick add the sauces. 


1 bia > “pa of Table 
1 Tenspoontul of Dry 


Mustard 
Salt, Pepper or Paprika 


the time. 


Potato and Celery Salad 


1 Quart of Boiled 
Potatoes, Diced 
1 Cupful of Finely 
Cut Celery 
14 Cupful of Cut Onion Pepper 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 1 Cupful of Boiled 
Finely Cut Parsley Dressing 
2 Cupfuls of Shredded Lettuce 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Vinegar 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
¥ Teaspoonful of 


UT all the ingredients into a bowl except the 

lettuce and the boiled dressing, and mix well. 
Line a salad bowl or a chop plate with the let- 
tuce; pile the salad in the center, cover with 
the dressing, and sprinkle with one tablespoon- 
ful of parsley. A hard-cooked egg may be used 
by chopping the white fine and sprinkling it 
around the edge of the salad, and rubbing the 
yolk through a wire strainer. This makes a 
very tasty salad. 
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The Stuffed-Pepper Salad 


A Potato Salad and its Cousin, Rice Salad 


The Stuffed-Prune Salad 
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WEET PEAS and a Baltimore oricle are the decora- 
tions for this summery fruit luncheon served in buffet 
fashion from the tea cart itself, on plates to whose rims 
are fashioned silver buffet servers which hold the glass 





By Winnifred Fales 





AME NATURE'S banqueting hall is carpeted 

deep with moss and walled with living green. 
Its tapestries are woven of many-colored blossoms, 
and all the tints of the rainbow have been borrowed 
to deck the feathered orchestra which pipes a 
lilting measure for the butterflies’ airy dance. If 
we would lunch with Nature in the great outdoors, 
what more fitting than to borrow the sheen of the 
butterfly’s wing, the damask loveliness of the rose, 
or the flame of the cardinal’s breast to add zest to 
our simple fare? 

Appetites are keen in the open, and there is no 
need of costly and elaborate dishes to coax jaded 
palates; but, if we would be in harmony with our 
surroundings, daintiness must be sought and, above 
all, the piquancy of contrast both in colors and 
flavors. 

The tea cart is an almost indispensable aid to 
serving luncheon on-the porch, as several courses 
can be conveyed from the kitchen to the outdoor 
table on a single trip, or the entire luncheon may be 
served in buffet style from the cart. Let hot be hot, 
and cold be cold; there can be no greater crime 
against culinary art than to offer one’s guests a 



































punch cups filled with grape juice. The menu is: 


Chilled Grape Juice Topped With 
Yellow-Tinted Whipped Cream 
Fruit Cocktails 
With Marshmallow Garnish 












Jellied Chicken Salad " 
Egg-Cheese Sandwiches G- 
Grape Juice Soufflé Leaf Cakes Lay 
Green, Violet and Yellow Bonbons ™," 
xX 








UMMING 

birds and 
honeysuckle 
add grace and 
sweetness to 
this cart. The 
birds, mounted 
on wires, are cut 
frombird-design 
paper, backed 
with dark green 
paper. 








*, 
= 
Co Deviled Sardines and Eggs in Green-Pepper Baskets 
Jellied Vegetables 
Hot Butteredc Finger Rolls 
Orange Chartreuse 
Pistache Mints 


warm salad or a tepid beverage. 

To many hospitable housewives the illustrations 
given will be sufficiently helpful in their details to 
inspire a hostess to duplicate the ideas from her 
store of culinary knowledge, but those who wish 
recipes for the most unusual dishes, or information 
regarding the tea carts and novelties shown, may 
receive the data by sending their requests, with four 
cents in stamps, addressed to the Entertainment 
Editor of this magazine. 







































OSES and butterflies are the decorative motifs above, 

the latter cut from “butterfly” crépe paper, pasted 

back to back in pairs to make them alike on both sides, 
and mounted on fine wire. The menu is: 


Rose Canapés Cherry Bouillon 
Lobster Croquettes 
With Radish*Garnish 
Potato Cases With Peas Rolls 
Frozen Cucumber Salad 
Cheese Crackers 
Strawberry Mousse Rose Cakes 
Raspberry Shrub With Cream 






















Gingerade 





RIMSON 

ramblers, 
red-winged 
blackbird, tea 
cart and even 
the salad bowl 
combine the 
popular decora- 
tion of black 
and white and 
brilliant color. 


Creamed Flounder in Ramekins 
Black and White Salad 
Black Bread Sandwiches 
Honey Parfait 
Bonbons 


Stuffed French Prunes 
Fancy Wafers 
Crimson Cup 





Strawberry Boats 
Scalloped Fish in Shells With Red and Green 
Pepper Garnish 
Snowball Sandwiches 
Midget Gherkins Olives Salted Nuts 
Salad a la Scarlet Tanager Saltines 
Pistache Sundae With Strawberry- 
Marshmallow Sauce 


Fancy Cakes Limeade 





HE decorations 

are of snow- 
balls in a tree-trunk- 
shaped holder of 
glass, and a fiery- 
plumaged scarlet 
tanager. This menu 
also carries out the 
color scheme. 








POANSIES and a bluebird ornament this Philippine 
tea cart. Only the tea service is placed on the cart 
itself. The dainties served are arranged on a Philippine 
muffin stand. 


Assorted Sandwiches 
Fancy Cakes Tea 
Nuts Olives Bonbons 
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A Design on Mottled Paper 


Dainty Buckles for Summer Shoes. A Candleshade and a Bookmark 


Another Paper Candleshade 





A Square Candleshade Made 
of Moiré Silk 
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By Cornelia 





Stevens 


aintin 


Summer-Porch Work for Christmas 





Blue Paper or Blue Silk May 
be Used for This Shade 
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Here are Toilet Articles for the Baby 


and a Baby Book for Mother 


A Low China Flower Bowl Makes 
a Nice Gift 


A Pretty Party Bag of Linen 


i a cael 








EN painting 

adapts itself 
admirably to 
summer- porch 
work; nothing 
would be more 
acceptable for 
Christmas gifts 
than one or two 
pieces. All these 








designsare simple, 
and for a girl who 
A Bag for Your Opera is clever in design- 
Glasses ing and who wants 
_ 
° \ 
ww ETO ve ery, 
tf if 
: \ 
{ i 
A SEEK NTE 





A Crumb Tray in Celluloid for the Dining Room 





= :, , ane One of the New Round Pillows. The Top is Covered With Net Showing Small 
Flower Designs. The Detail of the Decoration on the Button is Above 


























to create her own mo- 
tifs there is only one 
caution to bear in 
mind, and that is, that 
the more dainty the de- 
signs the more success- 
ful the work, as much of 
the charm in pen paint- 
ing depends upon its 
delicacy; so avoid over- 
bold, heavy patterns. 
It may be applied to 
many surfaces as shown 
by these illustrations. 





A Coin Purse of Black 
Moiré 
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A Dainty Sachet to be 
Sent in an Enve- 
lope or With 
Other Gifts 
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This is a Corner of a Circular Centerpiece 
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This Du Barry Toilet Set Will 
Offer Many Suggestions for 
Christmas Gifts 





The Design is Applicable to Circular Pieces, 
if You Would Like Them Better 
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The Powder Box, Hair Receiver, Mirror, Tray, 
Brush and Comb, Clothes Brush and Jewel 
Box Comprise the Set 
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NOTE—Tracings for the baby’s 1 NS avs , } 
toilet set are ten cents, for the \ ow <a Ki 
Du Barry toilet set ten cents, and i - y 
for the desk set five cents. All the » N ii 
other designs are three cents each, } ‘ if 
Directions for doing the work ac- Ji % 
company the tracings. Address Miss en — 
Cornelia Stevens, in care of THE Eh eee 
Lapres’ Home Journal, Indepen- — 


dence Square, Philadelphia. 










































Summer Recipes 


Easy-Made 


with famous 


Syeneliketsi 


Lemons 


























































































SUNKIST SHERBET 


2 To one quart of rich milk and two 
cups of sugar, add juice of three Sunkist 
Lemons and one Sunkist Orange. Place in 
freezer and turn steadily until mixture is 
stiff, then cover closely and let it ripen for 
- about two hours. A slice of orange pre- 
serve may be served with each portion, or 
afew maraschino cherries with their syrup. 








SUNKIST LEMON COOKIES 


4 Cream one-half cup of butter with one 
cup of sugar, add the juice and grated rin 
of one-half a Sunkist Lemon and a table- 
spoon of milk. Sift two scant cups of flour 
with one-half teaspoon of soda and addto 
the first mixture alternately, with two well- 
beaten eggs. Use enough more flour to 
handle dough lightly, but cookies are best 
if made quite soft. oll out into a square 
or oblong sheet, cut into strips with a sharp 
knife and bake in a moderate oven. 








¢ 


1 Sunkist 
Californias Selected 


Practically Seedless 


Lemons 


are juicy, tart, full-flavored, and 
are sent to your dealer in sanitary 
tissue wrappers after having been 
picked by gloved hands, and thor- 
oughly scrubbed with brushes. 


There are no finer and no 
cleanerlemons. Insist on Sunkist, 
since they cost no more than 
common kinds, Sunkist are 
uniformly better lemons, 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT 
GROWERS EXCHANGE 
Co-operative—Non-profit 
Eastern Headquarters: 

Dept. B55, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 
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Minstrels 


\\ 


Arranged by Helen J. Ferris 


Minstrel Show with just ‘‘Gay, Giddy, 

Garrulous Girls in a Merry-Go-Round of 
Jokes, Songs and Stunts’? Everybody likes a 
minstrel show, and it won’t require much cos- 
tuming or much rehearsing. You can wear your 
own summer clothes. You can sing the songs 
which are popular, and the audience will join in. 
You can use jokes with local hits. If you wish 
to have your own orchestra and there are no 
instruments, a comb orchestra, with combs 
covered with tissue paper, or kazoos, gives an 
excellent effect. 


(5 Min why don’t you give a Summer-Girl 


DRAMATIS PERSONZ—End Men: Miss Fluffy, 
Miss Boardwalk, Mrs. Votes for Women, Miss 
Swat the Fly. Middle Man: Miss Center of 
Attraction. 


CostumEsS—For the minstrels: White summer 
dresses. Ribbons tied around the hair, with big 
bows in front. To have the ribbons of the same 
color gives a good stage effect. Sashes of the same 
color would also be good. The minstrels carry 
summer parasols. 

Miss Flurry and Miss BoarDWALk are the 
wo stylish end men and should be dressed in 
the height of fashion. The more this is exag- 
gerated the funnier it is. 

Mrs. VOTES FOR WOMEN may be dressed in a 
bright yellow costume (suffrage color), or in avery 
mannish suit, with stiff collar, string tie and plain 
straw sailor hat. She may carry a “Votes for 
Women” banner and a soap box. 

Miss SWAT THE FLY may wear a dress full of 
pockets, from which protrude pamphlets. She 
may carry a large picture of a fly. Around her 
waist may be a ribbon from which hang any 
number of fly swatters. 

Miss CENTER OF ATTRACTION’S dress should 
be in contrast and should be of some bright color. 
A big garden hat is picturesque. 


On the platform, before the minstrels enter, is 
placed a semicircular row of suit cases in more or 
less battered condition. 

[Enter the minstrels, carrying closed parasols and 
camp stools. They sing (air, ‘‘In the Good Old 
Summer Time’? ): 

In the good old summer time, 
In the good old summer time, 
You take a jolly crowd of girls 
And stand them in a line; 
A happy song, a laugh or two, 
And that’s a very good sign, 
The merry-go-round of minstrels here, 
In the good old summer time. 

[They march, singing, in front of the suit cases, 

then stand in place. 


[Enter Miss CENTER OF ATTRACTION, with a 
great deal of coyness. The minstrels bow, 
Miss CENTER OF ATTRACTION: Ladies, gen- 

tlemen, children and other members of the 
audience. It is with great pleasure that I in- 
troduce to you the famous Summer-Girl Min- 
strels, who will now administer to you the best 
cure for the blues ever invented. Opening chorus 
by the entire company. 

[The minstrels put the camp stools all down to- 
gether, and open their parasols all together. 
Sonc: Repeat ‘‘In the Good Old Summer 

Time.” 

Miss CENTER: Ladies, be seated. It is now 
my great honor to introduce to you the first 
end men of the evening, Miss Fluffy and Miss 
Boardwalk. 

(Great applause from the minstrels.) 


[Enter Miss Fiturry and Miss BoaRDWALK, who 
seat themselves with elaborate care. 

Miss CENTER: Well, Miss Fluffy, how do 
you feel this evening? 

Miss Fiurry: I tell you, Miss Center of 
Attraction, all these good-looking people here 
make me feel like a croquet mallet. 

Miss CENTER: How’s that, Miss Fluffy? 

Miss Fiurry: Oh, all balled up. 

(Loud laughter from the minstrels.) 

Miss CENTER: And Miss Boardwalk, how 
are you feeling this evening? 

Miss BOARDWALK: I feel like the lights on 
Broadway: very bright indeed. 

Miss Fiurry (laughing): Ha! Ha! 

Miss CENTER: What’s the matter, Miss 
Fluffy? What are you making all that noise 
about ? 

Miss Flurry: Why, Miss Boardwalk re- 
minds me of a joke I heard the other day. It 
was this way: It was about Colonel Roosevelt. 
Ever heard about Colonel Roosevelt ? 

[Miss Center thinks hard. She then consults with 
the minstrels beside her. 

Miss CENTER: Yes, we think we remember. 

Miss FLurry: Two colored gentlemen were 
listening to Colonel Roosevelt make a speech, 
and one of them said: “I say, brudder, who am 
dat man a-speechifying up dar.’’ And the other 
one said: “I don’t know, brudder, but he cer- 
tainly do recommend hisself.”’ 

Miss BOARDWALK: I say, Miss Center of 
Attraction, didn’t I see you playing tennis the 
other day? 


Miss CENTER: Why, yes, Miss Boardwalk. 


Miss BoARDWALK: Then you'd better watch 
out or something is liable to happen. 
Miss CENTER: I don’t understand you, Miss 
Boardwalk. 
Miss BoARDWALK: Well, then listen to this: 
There wasa girl here last summer and she played 
tennis every day and her feet kept getting big- 
ger and bigger. In June she wore number four 
shoes and by September she wore number eight. 
Miss CeNTER: Did they shrink any when 
cold weather came? 
Miss BoARDWALK: That’s what I was going 
to tell you about. Come around Christmas, 
and that girl hung up her stocking. And when 
she got up in the morning there wasn’t a thing 
in it. So she ran down to her father and she 
said; ‘‘Father, there isn’t anything in my 
stocking.” And her father said: “You go back 
and look real good.’’ And what do you think? 
Away down in the toe of her stocking she found 
a baby grand piano. 
Miss Frurry: I say, Miss Center, did you 
hear about that girl who was going back to the 
city after vacation and went in an upper berth? 
Miss CENTER: No, what happened? 
_ Miss FLurry: Well, when she got away up 
in that upper berth she found out she had got 
up there without her suit case. So she looked 
out for the porter. By and by he came along, 
but just when he did, along came some very, 
very nice young men, and that girl was sort 
of fussed, and what do you think she said to 
the porter? She said: ‘‘Suitor, hand me my 
port case.” 
Miss BoARDWALK: I have a piece to speak 
if anyone asks me to. 
Miss CENTER: Speak your piece, Miss 
Boardwalk. 
Miss BoARDWALK (mincing to the middle of 
the platform): 
What a queer funny little bird a frog are. 
When he walk he hop most, 
When he sit he squat most, 
He ain’t got no tail at all, hardly most. 
_ Miss CenTER: Song, by the entire company 
[The minstrels rise. They produce lolly pops. 
Sone (Air, ‘‘ Harrigan, that’s me”): 
L-o double l-y-p-o-p spells Lollypop; 
It’s the only decent kind of candy; 
The man who made it must have been adandy. 
L-o double l-y-p-o-p, you see; 

It’s a lick, on a stick, guaranteed to make 
you sick ~ 
Lollypop for me. 

[At the close of the song the minstrels loudly ap- 
pblaud themselves and repeat it. 

Miss CENTER: Ladies, be seated. Ladies, 
gentlemen, children and other members of the 
audience. 

(Cheers from the minstrels. 
bows.) 

Miss CENTER: As I was about to remark 
when I was so pleasantly interrupted —— 

(More cheers. Miss CENTER bows.) 

Miss CenTER: If I may beg to resume, it is 
now my great pleasure to introduce the second 
end men of the evening, Mrs. Votes for Women 
and Miss Swat the Fly. 

[Enter Mrs. VOTES FoR WoMEN, very energet- 
ically, and Miss Swat THE FLy, very tired. 
Latter bows languidly and at once falls asleep 
in her chair. Mrs. VOTES puts down her soap 
box and says: “Votes for women in 1916.” 
Miss CenTER: Well, Mrs, Votes for Women, 

how do you feel this evening? 

Mrs. Vores: I feel like Mary Pickford did 
when she saw her salary check. 

Miss CENTER: How’s that? 

Mrs. Votes: Why, pretty merry, of course. 
But I tell you, Miss Middle, or whatever your 
name is, if there are any antis here they’d 
better do what you did to the egg. 

Miss CENTER: What’s that, Mrs. Votes? 

Mrs. VoreEs: Beat it, of course, 

(Half of the minstrels applaud; half of them look 
very weary.) 

Mrs. Votes: Miss Center of Attraction, I 
heard about your minstrels and I came here 
to—I say it modestly—thrill you with my 
powers. 

(Two of the minstrels applaud.) 

Mrs. Votes: I thank both of you. To 
continue: Besides my valuable services to the 
cause of suffrage, besides cooking three meals 
a day for my husband and six children, besides 
making all my own clothes and the children’s, 
and cleaning the automobile, I have found 
time to train myself in that most difficult of 
arts—ventriloquism. Before me the crowned 
heads have been awestricken and have silently 
left the room. Everything that I do will be 
done before your eyes. I will ask a question. 
The answer will come from another part of the 
room in an entirely different voice, Listen. 

Mrs. Vores: When is a hammock not a 
hammock? 

Voice (from behind a screen placed on the 
stage or out in a corner of the room): When it’s 
a spoonholder. 


Miss CENTER 














Mrs. Votes: Why did that jitney Ford 
blow up the other night in the moonlight? 

Voice: Why, what the chauffeur thought 
was a young couple turned out to be a match 
and set fire to the machine. 

Miss CentER: Mrs. Votes, will you kindly 
refrain from any more Ford jokes? We don’t 
want a fight on our hands. 

Mrs. Votes: I thought that one was quite 
peaceable. 

(A pplause.) 

Miss CENTER: Song, by theentire company, 
refereed by the audience. 


[All rise except Miss Swat THE Fry, The min- 
Strel next to her tries to awaken her. In vain, 
Miss CENTER leads the singing on one side 
with great violence, and Mrs. Votes on the 
other. The minstrels have great difficulty in get- 
ting the pitch. Use any popular hit. 


Miss CENTER: Ladies, be seated. Well, Miss 
Swat the Fly, how do you feel this evening? 

(No answer.) 

Miss CENTER: Miss Swat the Fly! Oh, Miss 
Swat the Fly! 

(Some of the minstrels shake her.) 

Miss SWAt THE FLy: Huh? 

Miss CentER: I asked you how you feel 
this evening? 

Miss Swat THE FLy (yawns): I feel like a 
jack in the box. 

Miss CENTER: How’s that? 

Miss SwAt THE Fry: Allin. They told me 
to say this place reminded me of the ocean: full 
of swells. Oh, I nearly forgot! 

[Ambles to the front of the stage, and arranges her 
picture of the fly. 

Are you staying home to cook? 
Swat the fly. 

Are you reading in a book? 
Swat the fly. 

Do not let them buzz around, 

Babies die where flies art found— 
Swat the fly. 

Are you at the ‘‘ movie” show? 
Swat the fly. 

Even when you calling go, 
Swat the fly. 

Swat him on a lady’s hat; 

Pretty hat? Don’t think of that— 
Swat the fly. 

Miss SwAt THE FLy: I wrote that myself. 
That’s the four hundred and thirty-seventh 
time I’ve said it. If I say it one million times 
I get a Carnegie medal for saving lives. 

Miss CEnTER: A collection will be taken 
next week for the Standard Oil Company and 
Miss Swat the Fly. 

Mrs. Votes: I demand a percentage. I did 
the same work as Miss Swat the Fly. 

Miss Swat THE FLy: I have a joke to tell. 
It’s about a man in a summer hotel. He got 
hash forthreedays. Then, when Sunday came, 
he got a piece of mincemeat pie. Then hesaid: 
“‘T didn’t say so much about hash every week 
day, but when they put raisins in it on Sunday 
and call it mincemeat, I draw the line.’’ 

(Goes to sleep.) 

Miss CentER: The entire company will 
now render an animated ballad entitled, ‘‘ That 
Little Suit-Case Pack.’’ 

[The minstrels take their suit cases from behind 
the camp stools, open them, and dump the con- 
tents on the floor. <As they recite the verses 
they pack accordingly. 

BALLAD: 

You get it in the morning mail; 
It says: ‘‘Just come tonight, 

And spend a day or more with us; 
The weather is just right.’’ 

The summer sun is shining hot; 
You decide that you will go, 

But all you have’s that suit case— 
So little room, you know. 

Suit case? Huh. That’s easy; 
Just watch us now and see, 

A week or two in a suit case 
Is simple as simple can be. 

Miss CENTER: Ladies, gentlemen, children 
and other members of the audience. We thank 
you for your kind attention. If we have pleased 
you tell—tell—tell—(consults notes) tell some- 
one else aboutit. A pleased customer is the best 
advertisement. We give the best performance 
outside of New York City. Closing chorus, by 
the entire company. 

[The minstrels close their parasols and their camp 
stools. They sing some song with “close har- 
mony,” like “Old Kentucky Home” or ‘‘Good 
Night, Ladies.” They exeunt, singing, carrying 
thetr parasols, Camp Stools and sutt cases. MISS 
SWAT THE FLY remains sleeping. One of the 
minstrels comes back after her. 


CURTAIN 


NOTE —Miss Ferris will be glad to send information 
regarding the selections mentioned on this page and an 
elaborated “Suit Case” recitation, if each request is ac- 
companied by a stamped, addressed envelope. Address 
Miss Helen J. Ferris, in care of THE LapIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
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Viovies” 
Why Not Move to the Cool Woods on Hot Days? 
By Virginia E. Kift 





BE SURE TO TAKE SOME DEVILED EGGS 





Cut 4 Hard-Cooked Eggs Add 1 Teaspoonful Vine- Mash to a Smooth Paste; Stuff Whites With the Sea- Wrap Stuffed Eggs in 
Lengthwise; Use a Silver gar, ¥2 Teaspoonful Mus- Add Paprika and Pepper soned Yolks; Place Two Waxed Paper, and Pack 
Knife; Remove Yolks tard, 4% Teaspoonful Salt to Taste Filled Halves Together in a Box for the Picnic 








PACK THE SALMON SALAD IN A PASTEBOARD CARTON 





For the Dressing Mix Dry Cook Over Boiling Water, Remove From Heat Carefully Pick the Bones Pour Cold Dressing Over 
Ingredients; Add Egg, Stirring Constantly Until When Thick; Beat; Set From a Can of Salmon; Salmon and Eggs; Pack; 
Vinegar, Butter, Milk the Dressing Thickens Aside to Cool Add Four Chopped Eggs Serve on Picnic Plates 








MAKE BOTH CELERY AND NUT,CHEESE AND OLIVE SANDWICHES 





Cream the Butter for All Grind Nuts; Chop Celery Cut Brown and White Combine Celery and Combine Bread as De- 
the Sandwiches at One andOlives; Press Cheese Bread With Doughnut or Nuts, Cheese and Olives sired; Fill Sandwiches and 
Time Throush a Strainer Heart Cutter; Butter for the Filling Wrap in Waxed Paper 





TRY ROLLED SANDWICHES FOR A CHANGE 





Cut Strawberries in Small Stand a Fresh Loaf of Spread Evenly With Roll Each Slice Slowly Tie Each Roll With Rib- 
Slices or Halve Raspber- Bread On End and Cut in Creamed Butter and the and Carefully; Pin With bon; Remove Toothpicks; 
ries; Use a Silver Knife Long, Thin Slices Fruit; Sprinkle With Sugar One or Two Toothpicks Wrap in Waxed Paper 





MAKE YOUR OWN MACAROONS 





Beata Whole Ess With Add ¥2 Cupful of Sugar Add 4% Cupful Rolled Flavor With 4 Teaspoon- Bake in a Very Slow 
Fork or Beater Until it is and 24 Tablespoonful of Oats, “3 Cupful Shredded ful Vanilla; Drop From Tea- Oven 20 Minutes; Pack 
Lisht and Fluffy Melted Butter Coconut, a Little Salt spoon on Buttered Pan in a Candy Box 











BE PREPARED TO QUENCH YOUR THIRST 








Squeeze 12 Lemons and Boil 2 Cupfuls of Sugar Grate the Rind of 1 Lemon Add the Strained Lemon Cool; Pour Into Iced 
Strain the Juice Into a With 1 Cupful of Water and Add it to the Sugar Juice and Allow Sirup to Picnic Bottle; Seal; Add 
Large White Bowl Until Clear and Water Simmer Five Minutes Spring Water and Serve 














Copyright, 1916, by Virginia B. Kift 


























Fritters with the Real 
Taste of the Corn 


ORN fritters made with 
Crisco are a tempting deli- 
cacy. They are unusually crisp 
and tender. Try them and you 
will find that the taste of the 
rich, sweet sugar corn predom- 
inates. Best of all, they are not 


RISC 


ing -For Shortening 
Lor Frepng Cake Making 
Crisco gives up its heat so quickly 
that a rich brown crust forms imme- 
diately. This keeps the fat out and 
the natural flavor im. 


Crisco-made fritters are actually 
baked. They are exceptionally appe- 
tizing and more easily digested. 


Crisco, purely vegetable, has neither 
taste nor odor. Such wholesome 
results follow its use that fritters and 
other toothsome fried foods have 
been restored to favor in countless 
thousands of homes. 


Corn Fritters 


Something that will add to the enjoy- 
ment of any meal 


Green corn off cob or 1 teaspoonful baking 
one can corn powder 
1 tablespoonful melted 2 teaspoonfuls salt 
Crisco 4 teaspoonful white 
1 cupful flour pepper 
1 egg 3 tablespoonfuls milk 


(Use level measurements 


Put corn in bow! witb melted Crisco, add flour 
and slightly beaten egg, then baking powder and 
salt and pepper; then add milk if mixture is 
quite thick. If not omit the milk. The consist- 
ency depends on the corn. Drop by spoonfuls 
on Criscoed griddle and fry until brown on both 
sides. Serve piping hot. 


‘“The Whys of Cooking’’ 
Janet McKenzie Hill’s new book, sent 
for five 2-cent stamps 
Every housewife should secure ‘“The 
Whys of Cooking’’, latest addition 
to the Crisco Library, written by 
Janet McKenzie Hill of the Boston 
Cooking School and editor and pub- 
lisher of American Cookery. The 
book deals with many vital problems 
of successful housekeeping. ‘*Why 
bake bread in small loaves?’’ ‘‘Why 
set vegetables to cook in boiling 
water?’’ ‘*Why is pastry sometimes 
greasy and crumbly?’’ and hundreds 
of other important questions are 
asked and answered. Besides these 
it contains 150 mew recipes and the 
Story of Crisco. Illustrated in colors. 
It will be sent to you for five 2-cent 
stamps. Address Dept. D-8, The 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. If you have not sent for our 
other book ‘A Calendar of Dinners’”’ 
with 365 dinner menus and 615 reci- 
pes, we will mail it also for five 2- 

cent stamps. 
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What 1000 Cars a 
Make Possible 


These two latest Overland 
developments again emphasize 
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Shock absorbing cantilever 


The New Four 


Model 85-4 


Auto-Lite starting and lighting 

Vacuum tank fuel feed 

Gasoline tank in rear with gauge 

Electric control switches on steering column 


type rear springs are a big im- 
provement. 


the enormous economy of 
E ° 35 horsepow bloc 
enormous production. re Hay meen dual 
32 x 4-i ires : - 1 
Cuntharer tear nati The gasoline tank placed in 
Ws. wai de ee ee “ake ak the rear is another improve- 


made 1000 a day of cars of 
this size and class—nor half 
that many. 


1,000 cars a day 


to use 


enable us 
materials of a much 
higher quality and not only 
permit but actually enforce an 
accuracy of workmanship 
which smaller productions of 
cars in the same price range 
neither permit nor requtre. 


1,000 cars a day make pos- 
sible better, larger, much more 
comfortable cars than have 
ever before been possible at 


anywhere near the price. 


* *k 


This newest Overland is the 
largest Four ever offered for so 
low a price. 


In the first place, note the 


longer wheelbase —112 inches. 


The en bloc 35 horsepower 
made the 


motor which has 
Overland famous is continued. 

True—it is perfected even 
and now it is a fitting 
climax of the experience ob- 
tained from a quarter of a 
million of these 
motors in daily use. 


more 


Overland 


ment. The vacuum system 
insuring a steady even gasoline 
flow at all times is still another 
improvement. 


The famous and complete 
Auto-Lite electric starting and 
lighting equipment is 
nished. 


fur- 


All electric switches are on 
the steering column—right 
within reach. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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Cars of Higher 


—Greater Values 


The artistically designed 
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The tires are four inch. It 


The New Six 
Model 85-6 


Auto-Lite starting and lighting 

Vacuum tank fuel feed 

Gasoline tank in rear with gauge 

Electric control switches on steering column 


x im- : streamline body with one piece 
cowl makes this car one of 
America’s most attractive 
»d in models. 


has the complete Auto-Lite 
electric starting and lighting 
equipment with all switches 
on the steering column. 


35-40 horsepower en bloc motor 
116-inch wheelbase 

32 x 4-inch tires 

Cantilever rear springs 


Ove- 
stem 
oline 
ther 


ylete 
and 
fur- 


> on 
ight 


Yet the price of this, our 
greatest Four cylinder value, 
is less than any car of its size 
ever sold for before. 

~ * x x 

No less a pace maker is the 

newest Overland Six. 


Here is the Six of Sixes! A 
snappy five passenger long 
stroke 40 horsepower model 
easy to handle, light, economi- 
cal, mighty comfortable, 


“*Made in U. S. A.” 


having the advantages of 
higher priced sixes, yet it 
comes absolutely complete at 
a lower price than any other 
six of its size. 


Its smart body design is 
long and low—having lines of 
artistic simplicity. 


And the motor! This will 
warm the heart of every six 


cylinder enthusiast in the 
country. 


You've heard all about fast 
get - a - ways — smoothness 
crawling and climbing on high. 
This Six does all that and then 
some ! 


The wheelbase is 116 inches. 
It has cantilever springs and 
even-flow vacuum system with 
the gas tank in rear. 


Some Six! Yet the price is 
lower than any other six of its 
size. 

* * K 

But go to the nearest Over- 
land dealer and see these new 
models. Go over them—note 
all the very real and important 
improvements, and learn the 
prices. 

The Overland dealer is 
ready to make demonstratiens 
of both models now. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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MENNENS 


Every Member of the Family 
Needs a Special Talcum 


© 


roe? 


Mennen’s Talcums—all with the original borated 
formula which has never been bettered—include one 
for every need of talcum in the home. 

For Baby, there is Borated, the standard baby 
powder. 

For Mother and Daughter, who wish a perfumed 
white talcum for all toilet purposes, there are Violet, 
and Sen Yang (a charming Oriental perfume); and to 
harmonize with any type of coloring are Cream Tint 
and Flesh Tint, each with its own pleasing odor. 

For Father and Son, the new Talcum for Men, a 
neutral (invisible) color, invaluable after shaving. 

For the family in general, the Mennen handbook, 
‘*Talcum in the Home, Nursery and Sickroom,”’ will 
tell you of the one hundred and one friendly services 
of talcum powder. It is yours for the asking. 

The House of Mennen is a vendor of comforts. 
The immaculate purity and painstaking medication 
that have made its product the logical talcum pow- 
ders for every use, are responsible for the increased 
demand of women everywhere for Mennen’s Tal- 
cums the new way—by the half-dozen, assorted, at 
one time. 

By purchasing Mennen’s Talcum by the half- 
dozen you provide the home with one for every 
member’s individual needs and tastes. 

The jolly Mennekins, a fascinating set of blocks 
for the kiddies, are packed with a special assortment 
of six Mennen’s Talcums. Ask your druggist. Or 
we will send the set of a half-dozen direct, carriage 
prepaid, for $1.50. 

For nursery or Playroom decoration we can 


supply five Mennekins for 20 cents in stamps 
or coin. Can be used in border or cut-out. 


GERHARD MENNEN CHEMICAL Co. 
118 Orange Street - Newark, N. J. 


Montreal, Quebec 


Laboratcries 


Canadian Factory . 


Sales Agents for Canada: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 











——— 





‘Two Church Summer 


Opportunities 
By The Minister’s Social Helper 
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The Sunday Afternoon Story Hour in a Worcester Park 


The Bible in Story Form 


OR several years the Young Men’s Chris- 

tian Association of Worcester, Massachu- 

setts, in codperation with the churches of 
the city, had been holding religious services 
in the city parks with great success. But it was 
felt that the children were not being adequately 
provided for in these services which, of neces- 
sity, had to be planned for adults. On the con- 
trary, the children running and playing were 
rather a disturbance. 

** Since children always enjoy stories, why not 
have a story hour for the children at the time of 
the regular service for the adults?”’ was asked. 
The leaders in the work, wide awake to the needs 
of these thousands of children in the parks, read- 
ily accepted this suggestion, and plans were be- 
gun for the work only a few weeks before the 
time for opening the parks. 

What stories could be used for such meet- 
ings? Many good stories could have been sug- 
gested and used to great advantage, but it was 
the conviction of Prof. Edward C. Wilson, who 
conducted the work, a Fellow in Clark Uni- 
versity and student of the psychology of story- 
telling, that Bible stories would be equally 
enjoyable to the children and at the same time 
teach them the Bible as the basis for moral and 
religious character, 


OLUNTEERS for the work were called for 
in the different Sunday schools of the city, 
and a training class was held on Friday night 
of each week during the time, for instruction 
in the stories to be used and the method of 
telling stories. The stories were graded and 
adapted to the different ages of children so far 
as the supply of teachers would permit. One 
man and two ladies told stories at each of the 
four parks of the city every Sunday afternoon. 
From the first the children flocked to the 
places where the stories were to be told as soon 
as the announcement was made. It was no 
trouble to hold their attention and interest. 

A group of boys, unkempt street urchins, on 
one Occasion were chasing a snake through the 
park and came up the hill to the place of the 
park services just as the announcement was 
being made of the stories to be told to the chil- 
dren. At once the snake was lost and the boys, 
a group of about twenty-five, followed Mr. 
B—— and heard a good Bible story, perhaps 
the first they had heard for some time, as in- 
dicated by their interest and appearance. 

For eleven Sundays two thousand and eighty 
children attended these meetings and heard 
the Bible stories with great interest. There 
were twenty-seven workers, previously unac- 
quainted, from fifteen different Sunday schools 
engaged in this work. The largest number of 
these children were not in Sunday school at all, 
especially during the summer. 


OME of the largest churches in Worcester 

closed their Sunday schools for part of the 
summer—one, two or three months—and at 
the others the attendance was down to one- 
third or one-fourth the regular attendance. 
With this hungry multitude of children flock- 
ing to the parks, to the groves of beautiful trees, 
the solemn places of nature’s own temples, is 
there nota call to the church to enter this new 
field of service and give that elementary Bible 
teaching which is the foundation of moral and 
religious education? That the church through 
the Sunday school has done great good in 
training children in moral and religious prin- 
ciples is not to be disputed, but that much 
remains to be done is manifest from the gen- 
eral ignorance of the Bible that exists among 
young people. The Bible is equally as in- 
teresting to children as are fables, fairy tales, 
folk lore, secular history and modern romances, 
if we only know how to give it to them in a way 
adapted to their natures. The child is not 
identical with the adult in the manner of his 
mental functioning, and the wise teacher will 
take note and adapt the teaching to the 
mental disposition of the child. 


A National Service 
Mie of our church women’s societies 


that seem by force of circumstances to 

be obliged to raise money by other than 
the Scriptural way of giving have found it profit- 
able in the past to gather waste materials ina 
systematic way and sell them for profit. The 
time has now come when the women of any 
community will be rendering a national service 
in collecting such materials. The following 
notice has been issued by one department of 
our National Government: 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Shortage of Paper Material 
Save Your Waste Paper and Rags 


HE attention of the Department of 

Commerce is called, by the president 
ofalarge paper manufacturing company, 
tothe fact that there is a serious shortage 
of raw material for the manufacture of 
paper, including rags and6ld papers. He 
urges that the department should make 
it known that the collecting and saving 
of rags and old papers would greatly 
better existing conditions for American 
manufacturers. 

Something like 15,000 tons of different 
kinds of paper and paper board are man- 
ufactured every dayin the United States, 
and a large proportion of this, after it has 
served its purpose, could be used over 
again in some Class of paper. A large 
part of it, however, is either burned or 
otherwise wasted. This, of course, has 
to be replaced by new materials. In the 
early history of the paper industry pub- 
licity was given to the importance of sav- 
ing rags. It isof scarcely less importance 
now. The Department of Commerce is 
glad to bring this matter to the attention 
of the public in the hope that practical 
results may flow from it. A little atten- 
tion to the saving of rags and old papers 
will mean genuine relief to our paper in- 
dustry and a diminishing drain upon our 
sources of supply for new materials. 

A list of dealers in paperstocks can be 
obtained from the local Chamber of Com- 
merce or Board of Trade. 

WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, Secretary. 








——— 





This conservation of waste materials is so 
highly prized by at least one firm of this coun- 
try that it yearly offers four cash prizes in 
addition to the highest market prices for the 
goods in a competition which is open to all 
philanthropic organizations, church societies, 
Sunday schools, Bible classes, Boy Scouts, etc. 
This year the prices paid for such goods as 
scrap rubber, metals and rope, woolen and cot- 
ton rags and paper Stock are higher than they 
have ever been before, onaccount of the scarcity 
of raw materials. 


\ 7HY not plan a social in addition to the 

canvass of the neighborhood for materials 
of this nature? Where there is no local dealer, 
why not plan for a social afternoon when the 
admission charged shall be a bundle of papers 
or a pound of cotton rags, etc.? It will be well 
to have such a social affair conducted on the 
lawn of some person who would be willing to 
store the material in a barn or unused build- 
ing until a sufficient amount has been gathered 
to ship. 

To get the highest price such waste materials 
must be classified, such as folded newspapers, 
books and magazines, and so on. This isa good 
idea for men’s and boys’ classes to take up as a 
money-making scheme, inasmuch as their as- 
sistance likely will be required if the ladies of 
the church undertake the work. 





NOTE—A list of books containing Bible stories will be sent upon request. Also, in order to aid in this conserva- 
tion of waste materials, we shall be glad to supply you, in case you have no local dealer, with names and addresses 
of reliable dealers in various sections of the country, and will also send suggestions for the planning of a social time 
in connection with this gathering of materials. Address The Minister’s Social Helper, inclosing an addressed, 
Stamped envelope for reply, Taz Lapies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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The Home Journal’s 





By Sam Loyd 





FIFTY DOLLARS IN PRIZES 








Apache Cayuse Creek Hopi 
Arapaho Cheyenne Crow Iroquois 
Blackfoot Chickasaw Dakota Kickapoo 
Blood Chilkat Delaware Kaw 

Caddo Chinook Flathead Kootenay 
Capote Chippewa Fox Lake’ Indians 
Cayuga Comanche Hupa Menominee 





Missouri Ogalala Santee Waco 


Modoc Oneida Seminole Wallawalla 
Mohawk Osage Seneca Wyandot 
Munsee Papago Shawnee Yakima 
Muskogee Pawnee Sioux Yankton 
Navaho Peoria Tulalip Yuma 

Nez Percé Sac Uinta Zufi 


What Indian Tribes are These? 


ACH of the above pictures represents (wo 

E North American Indian tribes. Do you 

suppose that you can discover what those 
tribes are? 

For the complete set of correct answers and 
the best suggestion of a subject for a future 
puzzle page will be given a first prize of $15. 
For the next best set of correct answers and 
suggestion will be given a second prize of $10. 
For the next best set of answers and sugges- 
tion will be given a third prize of $5. For the 
twenty next best sets of correct answers and 
suggestions will be giv en 20 one-dollar prizes. 

By ‘‘suggestion”’ is meant a subject for the 
puzzle page. For example, one might suggest 
a series of puzzles dealing with historical events, 
the capitals of European countries, etc. 

The competition closes on August 20, which 
means that all letters in competition must be 
posted not later than that date, in order to be 
received in time. 

Write your answers and suggestions on one 
side of one sheet of paper and address it to 


Sam Loyp, PuzzLE EDITOR 
THE Lapres’ HomME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


The answers and prize winners for this 
month will be given in the November Home 
JourNnAL. The names Of all the tribes repre- 
sented are to be found in the above list. 


May Prize Winners 


First PrizeE—H. J. Ho_pen, California. 
SECOND PrRIZE—R. E. SEITZ, Missouri. 
Tuirp PrizeE—Mrs. RoLanp A. BEENS, Michigan. 


OTHER PrizEs—Mrs. Owen Hulett, Kentucky; 
Mrs. F. N. Bassett, Pennsylvania; Grace Coleman, 
District of Columbia; Mrs. J. B. Weigel, Missouri; 
Kathleen Hobbs, Canada; Sherlon T. Baldwin, Con- 
necticut; Lillia Sedberry, Texas; Amy Laukester, 
Tennessee; Victoria Kenny, Pennsylvania; Mrs. 
Helen Downs, Massachusetts; Ellen Pope Galt, 
Kentucky; Jean L. Rush, Ohio; Morte Craig, Cali- 
fornia; Mrs. E. W. Brintwall, Ohio; S. F. McLean, 
Arizona; Theodore E. Barlund, New York; Mrs. O. 
N. Torian, Indiana; L. Rae Simpson, Idaho; C. O. 
Samsel, New Jersey; Ella M. Snyder, New York. 


Answers to the May Puzzles 


1—HuNTER, COBB 
2—CrooK, WOOL 
3—EARLY, BRAGG 
4—GRANT, BANKS 
5—STONE, PRICE 

6— CARTER, WHEELER 
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Real Skin-Comfort 


It is quite impossible for city dwellers 

id 

or those at country or seashore resorts [> 
to get through the summer without 
some discomfort from sunburn, wind- |r 
burn, prickly heat, 


poison ivy. 


HHIAGS | 


HONEY AND ALMOND 


C/Cal 


gives most gratifying relief by instantly 
cooling and soothing the tender, inflamed 
skin. It always imparts a delightfully 
clean, refreshing effect, and promptly |: 
restores the skin to a healthy normal 
condition. If used before exposure 
and again on returning, it will prevent 
severe sunburn. It will keep the skin 


insect bites or | 
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Let us send you booklet and liberal samples of Cream. rm 
Enclose 2c stamp for postage. 3 
6 
Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on receipt of price. ies 
Hinds Cream in bottles, 50c; Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. ne 


Do not take a substi- 
tute: there are dealers 
in every town whowill 
gladly sell you Hinds 
Cream without at- 
tempting tosubstitute. 





A. S. HINDS, 200 West St., Portland, Me. 


TRY HINDS CREAM SOAP— 


It yields a rich, foamy 
cream that easily cleans, 
ogione and fres! ns the 
Since it is pure, 
highly refined and contains 
no free alkali it og not 
dry nor irritate the skin. 
An ideal soap for delicate 
complexions. 
Price 10c and 25c. Trial 
size cake postpaid, 5c. 
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Surgical Dressings 
First-Aid Outhts 
Fumigators, Etc. 





Double-Sure Products 






Times To Be Careful 


In Our War Against Germs 
There’s No Room for Half Measures 


Whatever you apply to broken skin, be sure that it’s utterly sterile. 


Germs enter through small wounds just as well as through big 
wounds. And a few infectious germs may breed millions. 


: ; ; ; 
There’s danger in every pin-prick. 


* * * * 


Protect the wound, but don’t apply a home-made bandage. 
Don’t use absorbent cotton which has been handled or exposed. 


Make sure that everything touching a wound is aseptic. 


* * * * 


Call a physician if the wound is considerable. And be very careful 
in the meantime. 


Keep gauze and bandages on hand, absorbent cotton and adhesive 
plaster. 


We depend on no ordinary sterilization. B&B surgical dressings 
are twice sterilized—once after being sealed. It is done by costly 
apparatus, in the most efficient way. 


They are packed in rooms filled with washed air. In rooms 
equipped like operating rooms. The workers are in uniform. 


Then we take extreme measures to bring the products to you 
sterile — just as they left us. 
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Don’t take risks. 
Careless laboratory methods are just as bad as utter disregard. 


The brand B&B insures you against them. Every doctor, nurse 
and druggist knows that. Get for home use what they get for 
hospitals — B&B double-sure dressings. 


Always call the doctor—remember First Aid is only first aid. 
Insist on B&B 


For safety’s sake, in these home 
applications, insist on B&B. 


Real Fumigation 


Then when you fumigate use 
B&B Fumigators. They accord with 
Government recommendation. They 
are twice the usual strength. 

Don’t live where contagious dis- 
ease has existed until you know that 
the germs are killed. 

Half measures are worse than none. 
They simply make danger seem safe. 

These things are all-important. 
You want competent help when you 
war on germs. You want absolute 
protection. You want the B&B care 
and quality and skill. 


They are made in a model 
laboratory, under ideal conditions. 


‘They are made by chemists 
who, for 22 years, have been 
serving physicians and hospitals. 
And whom every surgeon 
respects. 


BAUER & BLACK, Makers of Surgical Dressings, Chicago and New York 
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Formaldehyde 


Some Home 


Fumigators of the Needs 
Double-Sure Products 







Ready for use 

* and A wice Absorbent Cotton 
t - = Seue 1 Gauze Bandages 
strength. , 
y Atlin Aer Adhesive Plaster 


First-Aid Packets 
Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


rooms. The 
gaseous ger- 
micide enters 


Absorbent 
Cotton 
Protected by a 


everycrevice. = en, 
patent package. The unused (Fragrant Deodorizers) 
part stays untouched. Sold by All Druggists 
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AskThe Ladies’ Home Journal 


‘Te directory is given for our readers who desire specific information by mail 
° 





nm any subject. Please always confine your questions to the editor for the par- 
ticular subject given. All letters will be answered personally and will not be 
published. Write briefly, and always inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


To Whom to Write 





Styles in Clothes 


Any question about styles in clothes (other 
than home dressmaking), whether for babies, 
girls, boys, women or men, will be gladly 
answered by mail, by a corps of trained fashion 
experts, if you address your letter to 


THE FASHION EDITOR 
THE Lap1Es’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Dressmaking 
Any question about home dressmaking 
(other than styles in clothes, which will be 
answered by the Fashion Editor), whether 
of new clothes or about making over and 
economical cutting, will be answered by 
Mrs. HELEN CUSHING 
THE Lap1IEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





May I Trim Your Hat? 


No matter what you want to know about 
your own hat, or your children’s hats, whether 
about the new hats or how to make over old 
ones, will be speedily answered by 

THE MILLINERY EDITOR 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Arranging Your Hair 


If you want to know how to arrange your 
hair in the newest and most becoming style 
(not about hair trouble—another notice covers 
that), also that of children and girls, address 

Miss IpA CLEVE VAN AUKEN 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Children’s Clothes 


If problems arise concerning the best mate- 
rials, trimmings and patterns for your chil- 
dren’s clothes, remember it will be a pleasure 
to help you solve them if you will write to 

Mrs. MARTHA MASON 
THE LapDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Needlework 


Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patch- 
work, tatting or embroidery, it receives the 
attention of a corps of experts who will give 
information about all branches of needlework. 

THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS 


THE LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Babies 


Any question about your baby, whether 
he is a few years old or very young—his 
food, his care, his clothes, his health, any- 
thing—will be cheerfully answered by mail. 

Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 
THE LapriEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Prospective Mothers 


Any question as to the prospective mother’s 
physical care, her clothes, or her coming baby’s 
layette (but not about the baby—the notice on 
the left covers the baby) will be answered by 

Miss MARIANNA WHEELER 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Everyday Law for Women 


THE Lap1Es’ HOME JOURNAL, through a 
reliable lawyer, will answer by mail any suit- 
able question of law, or endeavor to solve any 
legal problem capable of solution by mail, 
submitted by its readers. The suitability of 
answering any question, however, isto bedeter- 
mined solely by the HOME JOURNAL. Address 


SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR., Esq. 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Household Management 


Are you finding it hard in your home to do 
your daily tasks and still have time to spare? 
Have you found it difficult to equip your 
kitchen with the tools with which you can get 
things done quickly and yet well done? Tell 
us all about your special difficulty and we will 
be glad to give you expert advice. Write to 


THE NEw HOouSEKEEPING EDITOR 
THE LapDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Little House and Garden 


While we cannot actually plan your house, 
we can tell you how to obtain plans pub- 
lished in the HOME JOURNAL, answer questions 
about little house building, or your garden. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Furnishing the Little House 


An authority is at your command for any 
question about furnishing a new house, reno- 
vating an old room, color ideas—anything 
about the interior decoration of a house. 

THE INTERIOR DECORATION DEPARTMENT 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
-~ 





Pretty Girl Questions 


Little aids to beauty and good health—hints 
on complexion, hair trouble (not arranging 
hair—another notice covers that), skin and 
eyes, etc.—are matters on which you will get 
advice promptly from a source you can trust. 


Dr. Emma E. WALKER 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Good Manners and Good Form 
The right way of doing things—what some 
folks call etiquette—when visiting or enter- 
taining, in the theater or church, or on the 
street, is well worth knowing. Any question 
on these matters will be answered by 
Mrs. ELEANOR H. PHILLIPS 
THE LaprEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Table and Cooking 


On all questions of marketing and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, left- 
overs, and all such problems of housekeepers, 
you may depend upon getting helpful advice, 
cheerfully given, if you will write to 


THE CULINARY EDITOR 
THE LapDIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Parties 
We will help you plan a home party if you 
will tell us what kind of party you would like 
to give and will furnish us sufficient details 
to enable us to answer intelligently and offer 
practical suggestions. Address 
THE Home Party EDITOR 
THE LapDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





School Entertainments 


Whether your school is large or small, in 
the city or in the country, if you wish help in 
planning an entertainment we shall be glad 
to offer suggestions. Address 

THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Social Work in the Church 


Practical suggestions for social affairs, 
Sunday-school entertainments, and workable 
methods for city or country, will be made 
cheerfully if you will state your need. Address 

THE MINISTER’S SOCIAL HELPER 


THE LapDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Music 


Queries of all kinds about music, except 
the adaptability of original manuscripts for 
publication (and piano questions, which are 
taken care of in Josef Hofmann’s depart- 
ment), will receive attention from experts on 
this subject. Address 


THE Music EpITorRs 
THE LapDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Reading and Literature 


Many wish to know quickly what to read 
on topics that are interesting them; others 
want to know about new books; others about 
courses in general reading. Mr. Mabie will 
answer these letters, but will not criticize man- 
uscripts. 


Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Girls’ Problems 


Every phase of the modern girl's life pre- 
sents new problems. Perhaps it is a heart 
affair, or a question in her life at the office or 
at home. Anything which is of vital interest 
to her will receive careful attention and sym- 
pathetic advice from a woman who under- 
stands the problems and appreciates the 
difficulties. 


THE Grris’ EDITOR 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





“Will You Tell Me?” 


There are nuraerous questions of general 
interest—questions pertaining to women’s in- 
terests, hints on travel, information on cur- 
rent events, the placing of quotations or of 
dates, questions on science, history and the 
drama, biographical sketches, etc. For these 
we have a special department. For anything 
not classified, address 


THE EpitTors oF “WILL You TELL ME?” 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Special Booklets on Special Subjects 


HERE no price is given any one of the following special booklets will be mailed on receipt of a 

two-cent stamp, except that for Smocking, for which four cents postage will be required. If you 
wish the others inclose in your letter, in stamps, the price-amount stated. In each case address the 
author of the booklet desired, always in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JouRNAL. 





“The Book of Fair Booths’’—100 Ideas—by Theresa Hunt Wolcott (25 cents). 
‘“‘The Trousseau Book,’’ by the Fashion Editor (10 cents). 

“Let Me Help You With Your Children’s Clothes,”” by Mrs. Martha Mason. 

‘*How to Do Continuous Smocking,’’ by Mrs. Martha Mason. 

‘How to Finance the Building of a Little Home,’ by C. M. Keys. 

“‘What You Should Know When Building a Little House,’’ by Charles E. White, Jr. 
‘*Easy Patterns in Crochet,’’ by the Needlework Editors (15 cents). 

‘*Easy Patterns in Tatting,’”’ by the Needlework Editors (15 cents). 

“‘Hat-Frame Making”’ (a millinery lesson), by Ida Cleve Van Auken (10 cents) 
“Trimming a Hat”’ (a millinery lesson), by Ida Cleve Van Auken (10 cents). 


“The Embroidery Book” (15 cents). 


“Your Fireplace and How to Build It,’’ by Joseph N. Hettel. 
“Planning the Little House Garden,”’ by W. F. Zwirner (10 cents). 
“How to Can Fruits, Vegetables and Meats,’’ by the New Housekeeping Editor (15 cents). 
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NEW ENGLAND—Continued 
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St. Andrety s College 


FOR BOYS 
Toronto vrrer Np Lower scroois Canada 
Careful oversight. Thorough instruction. Large 
playing fields. Excellent situation. 


REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A., LL.D. 
Calendar sent on application. Headmaster. 














NEW ENGLAND 











Director 


Located in the music center of America. 
necessary to a musical education. 


Dramatic Department. 


New fngland 
CoNSERVATOR 
ceorsew.chaawiex, OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 
The Largest and Best Equipped School of Music 


It affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so 
2 ‘ Its complete organization, its imposing Conservatory Building, 
splendid equipment, and the Residence Building offer exceptional facilities for students. 


Complete Curriculum. Courses in every branch of Music, applied and theoretical, including Opera. 
Owing to the practical training in our Normal Department, graduates are much in demand as teachers. 


The free privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and 
appearing before audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music student. 


A Complete Orchestra offers advanced pupils in voice, piano, organ and violin experience in rehearsals 
and public appearances with orchestral accompaniment. 


Practical training in acting. 
Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager. 


Y 


Year opens 
Sept. 21, 1916 























School of 


Ho ~— of efficient womanhood. 


teachers. 


for Girls 





Sea Pines is the Recognized Pioneer School of Personality 
Happy home life; personal attention and care. Students inspired by wholesome and beauti- 
The Cape climate is exceptionally favorable for outdoor 
life. One hundred acres; pine groves; 1000 feet of seashore. 
p li Hygiene and morals observed especially for results in health, character and initiative. 
ersona 1 pei > Music, Handiwork, Household Arts, French, German and Spanish by native 
College Preparatory, ‘Cultural, Domestic Science, Secretarial and other courses 
leading to Personality Diplomas introductory to definite service. All branches of study under 
experienced and enthusiastic instructors. For booklet and further information address 


Rev. THOMAS BICKFORD, A.M., Miss FAITH BICKFORD, Prins., P. O. Box L, Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 








Ponies; horseback riding. 











and Home Management. Art. 


riding, canoeing, trips afield. 
and other sports. 


A Famous Old New England Country School 


25 miles from Boston. College Preparation. General Courses. 
Music. 
The school, home and gymnasium are each in separate buildings. 
Extensive grounds for tennis, golf, hockey, basketball 
$550-$600. For catalog address 


MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 

















Domestic Science 
Interior Decorating. 
Horseback 


Modern Languages. 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 








a liberal, practical education. 
Modern ‘Languages, Art, Music. 


etc. 27th y 


management. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
A school with general and college courses which equips for social duties while furnishing 
Cultivation of pleasing personalities emphasized. English, 
Full household arts course. 
riding, a . lose enough to city to afford privileges of opera, lectures, recitals, theatres, 


SCHOOL OF HOUSECRAFT, on plan of the English schools, develops efficiency and poise in household 
Resident pupils in separate house conduct household under trained teachers. 


JOHN MACDUFFIE, Ph. D., MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, A.B., PRINCIPALS 


Gymnasium, tennis, horseback 














devoted to outdoor sports. 





PROCTOR ACADEMY wewtiampshire 


At the foot of Ragged Mountain. 40 acres. 8 modern buildings. Gymnasium. Separate playgrounds for boysand girls. 10 acres 
Play and study supervised. Food from the school farm. 
certificate. Prepares for scientific schools. Agricultural Course includes study of soils, animal husbandry, horticulture, shop work, etc. 
Domestic Arts Course covers cooking, food values, sewing, house decoration, sanitation, care of sick, accounts, household management, 
etc. Each student has the advantage of personal friendship of trained, sympathetic teachers. 
educated in a wholesome and democratic environment at moderate expense. 


FRANCIS T. CLAYTON, A. M., Principal 


Mountain spring water. College entrance 


Your boy or girl efficiently 
For catalogue address 











LESLEY NORMAL SCHOOL FOR KINDER- 
GARTNERS AND GRADE TEACHERS 


Prepares for kindergarten, 
Dormitory and house 


Courses given by Harvard educators. 

playground, first, second and third grades. 

mother. Mrs. Epit LESLEY WOLFARD. 
29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass, 






4 Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 
Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 
36th year opens Sept. 25th. Address HARRY 
SEyMouR Ross, Dean, Huntington Cham- 
bers, Boston. 





THE BURNHAM SCHOOL Gin. 


Northampton, Massachusetts 
Founded by Mary A. Burnham in 1877. 
Smith College Campus. 
Miss HELEN E. THOMPSON, Headmistress 


Opposite 


WALTHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


10 miles from Boston. In the country. 6 buildings. Sepa- 
rate fireproof homes for older and younger girls. Gym- 
nasium. Outdoor sports. Household Arts, General and 
College Preparatory Courses. 57th year. Address 





MASSACHUSETTs, Boston, 18 Huntington Ave. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


Prepares for Kindergarten, Primary and Playground 
positions. 
Mrs. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Two years’ thorough training in essentials of Educational 
Gymnastics and Manual Therapy. Scientific and interest - 
ing system. Much individual attention. Students notably 
enthusiastic. Our aim—Only the best for our girls. 

Dr. Mary R. Mulliner, Director, 40 St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass. 








GEorRGE B. BEAMAN, Ph. D., Principal, Waltham, Mass. 
Co-ordination of Mind, Body, 


School of bate Sih yore opens se 5 
er Terms. Evening classes. 

Expression Wort for all needs. Write for 
list of Dr. Curry’s books and ‘‘ Expression.” 
S.S.Curry, Ph. D., Litt.D., President, Copley Sq., Boston, Mass. 


The Sargent School ‘Easczion’ 


Established 1881. Largest teachers’ department for phys- 
ical education in the world. General and special courses 
prepare for healthy womanh Address for booklet, 





Cushing Academy 
Ashburnham, Massachusetts 


Healthful location in the uplands of Massachusetts. 
Twenty-acre campus, six buildings, including new 
fireproof dormitory for boys. Five-acre athletic 
field. Gymnasium. Group plan gives each boy and 
girl the personal attention so necessary to proper 
development. Preparatory, finishing, manual arts, 
business, household arts, and music courses. 
Six-payment plan makes our moder- 
ate rate available to those with limited 
incomes. 42nd year. For illustrated 
catalog address 

H. 8. COWELL, A. M., 


















LASELL SEMINARY 


Auburndale, Massachusetts 


Ten Miles From Boston 





Courses in Lonquage (including S ish), Litera- 
ture, Science, Music and Art, with thoro instruc- 





tion in the theory and practice of Household 
Economics. Training is given in the Art of Enter- 
taining, House Furnishing and Management, Mar- 
keting, Cooking, Dressmaking and Millinery. 
Twenty acres, twelve buildings. Tennis, Boating, 
Swimming, Basketball, Field Hockey, Skating, 


Horseback Riding. 


G. M. Winslow, Ph. D., Principal, 137 Woodland Road 














—PINE MANOR-= 


A School for Home Efficiency | 





TWO-YEAR course for the 
graduates of Dana Hall and other 
secondary schools. Higher cul- 

tural studies, with emphasis on all sub- 
jects pertaining to the management of the 
home. Country life and sports. Fourteen 
milesfrom Boston. Catalog on application. 





MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 

















) WATERBURY, CONN. Founded 1875 


Located in one of the most beautiful and healthful 
spots in New England. ollege Magy mong eed with 
certificate privileges, courses in Music, Fine Arts, His- 
tory, Languages, Domestic Science, Physical Culture 
and Swimming. School's 50-acre farm, ‘* Umberfield,”’ 
gives unusual opportunities for all sports, including 
tennis, basketball, skating, snowshoeing, etc. Girls 
here also put their Domestic Science teachings into 
actual practice. One hour from Hartford or New 
Haven. Send for catalog and views. 


Miss Emily Gardner Munro, A. M., Principal 




















WALNUT HILL SCHOOL | 


26 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 40 
Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 4 Buildings. Gymnasium. 
Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


. The special school 
Standish Manor School 26 Pica cnn oe 
to keep pace with others of their own age. Intimate home 
care. 20 acres. Modern Manor House. Address 

Mrs. Eten C. Dresser, Principal. 
Ha.rrax, near Plymouth, Massachusetts. 








The Campbell School Windsor: Cons; 


for girlsof allages. Beautiful suburban location. Resi- 
dence and new school building. General and special 
courses, Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science. 
Out- _ door sports. A. H. Campbell, Ph. D., 
Mrs. A. H. Campbell, Principals. 


Kindergarten Primary Training School, 195 West Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Academic, kindergarten, primary and playground courses. 
Boarding and day school. Extensive facilities for thorough 
work. State certificate. $400 covers board and tuition. 
18th year. Booklets. Address MARY C. MILLS, Principal. 














WorceEstTER, Massachusetts. 


. + One and two-year 
Worcester Domestic Science School 22°,.274n3 Senn. 
making courses. Trains for teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, dieti- 
tians, housekeepers. The first school devoted solely toNormal Domes- 
tic Science training. Graduates occupy exceptional positions. Opens 
Sept. 19th, 1916. Address Mrs. F. A. WETHERED, 158 Institute Road. 


The Fannie A. Smith 
Froebel Kindergarten and Training School 


We have found the demand for our graduates greater than we can 
supply. One and two year courses. For catalogue address 
FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal, 871 Lafayette St., Bridgeport, Conn. 





Wheaton College for Women 


Only small, separate college for women in Massachusetts. 4-year 
course. A. B. degree. Faculty of men and women. 2-year diploma 
course for high school graduates. 18 buildings. 100 acres. Endow- 
ment. Catalog. Rev. SAMUEL V. CoLz, D.D., LL.D., President. 

Massachusetts, Norton (30 miles from Boston). 


THE GATEWAY 


A School for Girls. Three buildings. 
Horseback riding. Domestic Arts. 
general and special courses. 

Miss ALIcE E. REYNOLDs, Principal, 
St. Ronan Terrace, NEw HAVEN, Conn. 


Athletic field. 
College preparatory, 





MASSACHUSETTs, Wollaston (Quincy) 


Quincy Mansion School for Girls 


in historic Quincy. Attractive estate, 6 miles from Boston. Ample 
grounds. Outdoor sports. Special and graduate courses. Advan- 
tages in Music, Art, Languages. Certificates for college. 

Mrs. Horace M. WILLARD, Principal. 





TILTON SEMINARY 


In the foothills of the White Mountains. For Young Men and 
Women. Preparation for college or business. Courses for High 
School graduates. Home economics. 7 buildings. Athletics. 
Separate department for young boys. Moderate cost. GEORGE L. 
PuiimptTon, Principal, 62 School Street, Tilton, N. H. 








NEW YORK 











Russell Sage College 
of Practical Arts 


Founded by = Russell Sage in connection with 
Emma Willard School 

Designed for the vocational and professional 

training of women. Secretarial Work, House- 


hold Economics and Industrial Arts. Courses 
of two or four years will be offered. Special 
students admitted. Address Secretary, 

Russell Sage College of Practical Arts, Troy, N. Y. 











» “‘The 
— Castle’’ 


Miss Mason’s 
School 


In the Suburbs of 
New York City 


A shemee Community of Healthy Girls 
The enjoyment and benefit which these girls re- 
ceive from study and _ 4 in the open air is but a 
part of our plan to fit them for an ideal life—a 
life of efficiency, independence and social charm. 
For circulars address 

MISS C. E. MASON, LL.M. 
Box 936, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
































ae S. cee 
sSINING. ‘Scho ol 
Fe Girls ee ontHuds Ae pak ison Ni 


Offers girls a —— Christian 
home while providing them a broad, 
liberal education. Healthful, beau- 
tiful location, true educational en- 
vironment. Academic, Music, Art, 
Preparatory and Home- making 
Courses. Suburban to New 
York. 49th year. Separate 
school for younger girls. 
Write for catalog and 
book of school views. 
Box 101 


Clara C. Fuller, Principal 
Martha J. Naramore, 


Asso. Prin. 

















—GLEN EDEN 


ON THE HUDSON 

In the Highlands. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Boarding School for Girls. Academic, Fin- 
ishing and two-year Collegiate courses. 
Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science. 
Social training. Limited membership. No 
entrance examinations. 2 hours from 
New York City. 3 buildings, 12 acres; 
full view of river and mountains. 
FREDERIC M. TOWNSEND, Ph.D., Director 


The Oakwood Seminary for Boys and Girls. Saswel and 
managed by Friends. Faculty of 11 for 80 pupils. Prepares for any 
college. Quaker ideals of life have world-wide recognition. Board 
and tuition $275. Send for catalogue. EL1ezER PARTINGTON, A. B., 























Dr. D. A. Sargent, 36 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





Principal. Union Springs-on-Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 











Institute of Musical 


Firt of the City of Mew Work 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Session Opens October 16 
Entrance Examinations, October 2 to 12 
Serious students of music will be in- 


terested in the unusual opportunities 
offered by this endowed school. 

The courses combine all the advantages 
of European training. 

For catalog address 


Secretary, Box 830, 120 Claremont Ave.,N.Y.City 




















Namedafter John Ruskin’s Home. Coun- 
Brantwood H try School for Girls; 28 minutes from 
New York City. Preparatory, General and Special Courses. Certifi- 
cate privileges. Music, Art, Domestic Science. Schoolhouse. 
Gymnasium with Swimming Pool, Separate houses for Upper and 
Lower Schools. Athletic Field, Horseback riding, all outdoor winter 
sports. New York, Lawrence Park, Bronxville. Tel. 116. 





Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Training School for Supervisors of Music in public schools. Both 
sexes. High School course required for entrance. Voice, Harmony, 
Form, History, Ear Training, Sight Singing, Methods, Practice 
Teaching, Chorus and Orchestra Conducting. Limited to 65. Per- 
sonal attention. Catalog. 54 Main St., Potspam, N. Y. 





Continued on Page 44 
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Ithaca Conservatory of Music 


Offers a com- 
plete musical 
education and 
uniqueadvan- 
tages for those 
who look for- 
ward to con- % 
cert or educa- , 
4 tional work. Cradentes are eligible to te ach in the 

New York State Public Schools without State certifi- 

cate, and the Conservatory maintains several com- 

panies in the Lyceum field. All instruments, also 
singing, languages, painting. School of Expression 
and Dramatic Art. Commodious buildings, concert 

hall and dormitories. Resident and day students 

Terms moderate. Catalog. Address 


The Registrar, 4 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N.Y. 

















WALLCOURT 


MISS GOLDSMITH’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Wallcourt (formerly the Wells School) has a 
picturesque and healthful location in the 
home of Wells College, surrounded by the 
beautiful, historic country of Lake Cayuga. 
Its college preparation certificate admits to 
Wells, Wellesley, Vassar, Smith and Mt. 
Holyoke. General academic course; special 
coursesin music; physicaltraining; graduate 
courses; voice culture; interpretative and 
folk dancing. Home Economics. Swim- 
ming, tennis, hockey, horseback riding and 
all healthful out-of-door sports are enjoyed. 
For a catalog of Wallcourt, address 

Mrs. Anna Goldsmith Taylor, A.B., Principal 

Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 














PENNSYLVANIA and NEW JERSEY 














LONGSTREET WILSON 
LIBRARY HALL 


Education consists not wholly of ‘book 
lore.’” Cultured morals, mental ability and 
physical fitness are of far greater value in life’s 
undertaking. These are the traits that Peddie 
seeks to develop in the boy through its whole- 
some environment, selected faculty and exten- 
sive athletic equipment. 


There is a 60-acre campus, lake, cinder 
track, baseball and football fields, gymnasium, 
swimming-pool—in short, just every sort of 
athletic encouragement to gladden the heart 
of any young American. 


Woodrow Wilson says of Peddie: ‘‘These 
quiet schools, into which so much devotion and 
unheralded work go, certainly sustain the 


a school that educates 
the boy on all sides 





school is located at Hightstown, New Jers 
9 miles from Princeton, on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, between Philadelphia and New York. 


Lower School for boys of 
Address 
Box 8-S, for catalog and booklets. 





COLE MAN 
HOUSE 


DINING 
HALL 


education of the country, and supply the 
universities with some of the most useful ma- 
terial they get. 
high esteem here at Princeton.” 


We hold Peddie Institute in 


Graduates have certificate privileges. Stu- 


dents are instructed in public speaking, debat- 


ing and music without extra charge. The 
equipment includes fireproof dormitories, 
laboratories, library, observatory, etc. The 





11 to 


Swetland, 


14 years. 


Roger W. Headmaster, 








Combining the best features of 
the college preparatory and fin- 

ishing school. Domestic Artsand 
aregionfamous 


Science. Post- 
School 
for healthful- 


graduate work. 
Certificate accepted 
by leading colleges. 
Individualattention. 

ness; spacious grounds for outdoor 

games. Gymnasium, eee Griacipals 

Miss Creighton and Miss Fai 

Address Box 615, pene, ode 


Dwight 


Beautiful loca- 
tion suburban 
to New York, in 








'NGEORGE SCHOOL/Z 





- George School P. 0., Box 287, Bucks County, Pa. 


A co-educational school with separate dormitory 
buildings. College Preparatory and General 
Courses, emphasizing English, Science, Manual 
Training and Domestic Science. School grounds 
comprise 227 acres on the beautiful Neshaminy 
Creek. Athletic fields, gymnasium, Swimming 
Pool. Friends management. 


GEORGE A. WALTON, A. M., Principal 











“is For Girls 
NEw Jersey, Orange 


Miss Beard’s School for Girls 


A country school, 13 miles from New York. College preparatory, 
special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts and Science. Supervised 
physical work in gymnasium and field. Separate department for 
younger girls. Catalog on request. Address Miss Lucie C. BEARD. 


Miss Cowles’ School &i 


(Highland Hall) 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
es Emma Mitton oe A. B., Head of School. 


Prepares for Bryn 
Mawr, Wellesley, 
Smith,;Mt.Holyoke 
and Vassar. Certif- 
icate privileges. 
Also strong general 
course, Music, Art, 
Domestic Science. 
Healthful location. 
Modern improve- 
ments—all rooms 
connect with bath. 
Gy mnasiu m, 
swimming pool 
and s eeping 
porch. Reskdeabihetvactens. Catalog. ‘Address THESEC’y 





































FoR BUSINESS 


WE Prominent Business Men Endorse Peirce Schoo! 
: sed on the efficiency and success of its gradu- 
ates. Each Peirce School student receives a broad 
general education and a thorough knowledge of 
business methods. Commercial and Secretarial 
Courses. Enrollat anytime. Bothsexes. New 
seven-story building—one of the mostcompletely 
equipped in America. Address, The President 


Pine Street, West of Broad, Philadelphia, Penna. 








Mercersburg Academy 


AIM OF THE SCHOOL—A thorough physical, 
and moral training for college entrance or business. 
SPIRIT OF SCHOOL—A manly tone of self-reliance un- 
der Christian masters from the great universities. Per- 
sonal attention given to each boy. 
LOCATION —In the country, on the western slope of the 
famous Cumberland Valley, one of the most be autiful and 
healthful spots of America. 
EQUIPMENT—Modern and complete. New Gymna- 
sium. Write for catalogue. Address Box 150. 

William Mann Irvine, LL. D., Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


MONTESSORI Teacher-Training School, Fifth Year. 
J $30,000 buildingadjoining AllSaints’ 

Episcopal Church. Elementary and college preparatory. 

Resident and day students. Athletics. For folder, 

Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, Directress, Box 103, Torresdale, Phila., Pa. 
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MissWoods’ School for Exceptional Children. Every modern facil- 
ity, in an ideal suburban home, for the care and training of children 
who, through mentalor physical disability,areunabletoattend public 
or private schools. 14 miles from Phila. Booklet. MoLLiz A.Woops, 
Princ. FLorgNcE E.Woops, Head Nurse, Box 150, Roslyn, Penna, 














PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, Box L. 


| W For Girts. In beautiful, historic 
| alnut Lane School { Germantown. City and country 





ming, Hockey. 


advantages. General and College preparatory courses. Special 
courses for High School Graduates. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic 
Science, Sewing, Gymnasium, Basket-ball, Tennis, Riding, Swim- 


Miss S. Epna JOHNSON, A. B., Prin. 











Irvin Colle e Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
g g (Suburb of Harrisburg) 
Beechwood Jenkintown, Pa. 
(Suburb of Philadelphia) 
are now united under one management for the more 
complete and practical education of young women. 
It is our aim to develop them according to their 
special talents and aptitudes. Courses including 
practical work, College Departments, College Pre- 
paratory, Music, Art, Domestic Science, Secretary- 


ship, Normal Gymnastics, Normal Kindergarten. 
Large faculty. Rates moderate. For catalogs address 


M. H. REASER, Ph.D. 
President, Box 386 
Jenkintown, Pa., or 

Rev.N.L.EUWER,A.M. 

Box 386 
Mechanicsburg, Pa. 














The Mary Lyon School 


A Country School in a College Town 
Coilege Preparatory. Certificate privi- 
leges. General and Finishing Courses. 
Opportunity for advanced study. One 
teacher to every six girls. Open-air class- 
rooms. Basket-ball, tennis, bowling,canoeing, 
swimming, skating, rhythmic dancing, riding. 
SEVEN GABLES, our Junior School for 
girls 6 to 14: separate complete equipment. 


H.M.Crist,A.B., Frances L.Crist,A.B.,Principals 


Box 1511, Swarthmore, Pa. 
























Junior House 
Swarthmore Preparatory School 
(Junior Department) 
An important division in a well estab- 
lished school. An excellent boys’ 
home. Write for booklets, “*A Moth- 
er’s Letter and What Came of It”’ ‘ 
and ‘* The Vision of Swarthmore.” 
These books will interest you. 
A. H. TOMLINSON, Headmaster, 
Box E, Swarthmore, Pa. 
(11 M. Phila.) 








with all colleges and technical schools. 
Strong courses in Business, Music, Art, Crafts, Expression, 
Domestic Science. 
swimming pool. 

rate dormitories. 
only $350. 
jamin C. Conner, D. D., 420 Academy St., Williamsport, Pa. 





DICKINSON SEMINARY 


Preparation for college a specialty. Certificate privileges 
Twenty teachers. 


Large campus and athletic field. Coach, 
Two gymnasiums. Co-educational. Sepa- 
School not conducted for profit. Rates 


Noextras. For catalog, address Reverend Ben- 
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sun’s dangerous. And I want to see Aden. 
And I won’t be made a prisoner—I won’t.” 

Kimball glanced into the girl’s eager face, 
and all of a sudden he began to feel very ad- 
venturous. ‘‘Do you mean it?” he demanded. 

Without answering the girl caught her 
breath sharply, ran over to her deck chair, 
swept a soft, felt hat from among the cushions, 
and was beside him in an instant. 

Carried away by her impetuosity and hardly 
aware of his own rashness, Kimball found 
himself in another moment stalking past the 
Britishers, with the girl close beside him mur- 
muring breathlessly: ‘‘ Hurry, hurry, or they’ll 
stop us.” They dropped into the bumboat at 
the foot of the gangway while startled glances 
followed their swift descent. It was the first 
taste of romance that the young American 
had experienced since leaving home, and the 
taste was intoxicating. With the fair stranger 
beside him, dancing shoreward to the click of 
the Somalis’ oars, he felt lifted to extraordinary 
heights; he felt reckless and gay. 

At the shore station the girl was obliged to 
enter her name in the official register. For a 
moment panic shone in her face. 

“Oh, anything,” whispered Kimball buoy- 
antly. “Queen Mary, if you like. These 
natives won’t know the difference.’ 

The girl took the pen and wrote: “Princess 
Ruth.” 

“Tt fits you exactly,”’ said Kimball delight- 
edly. ‘Oh!’ he added soberly as the girl 
thrust the pen into his hand, ‘‘ they all know me 
here. I’m Tim Kimball, the ‘bally neutral.’”’ 

“Tim Kimball, the ‘bally neutral,’”’ 
peated the girl. 

“Ves,” said Kimball, who never thought the 
phrase could fall so musically upon his ears. 
‘But your accent is a little different.” 


P’ ALLONJEE’S old motor car was drawn up 
at the wicket barrier, and the old Parsee 
himself was standing beside it, holding the door 
invitingly open. 

They had no sooner seated themselves com- 
fortably, eying each other furtively from oppo- 
site corners, than there fell an awkward silence. 
On the girl’s face was an enigmatic expression 
which Kimball was entirely too muddled to 
analyze. All that impressed him was her re- 
markable beauty. Lacking experience, he did 
not know what was the proper attitude to 
assume toward her, and ended by following his 
instincts and being most foolishly chivalrous. 
He made awkward but informative remarks 
about the landscape; he discussed Aden so- 
cially and statistically; he made a few tentative 
remarks about the voyage from England. But 
he did not presume to ask a single question 
about herself; and she did not volunteer a word 
of information. 

The car went bumping and scuttling around 
the Crescent, past the long hills of coal, sweep- 
ing across the Maala plain, zigzagging up to 
and through the Hedjif Gate, and down into 
the Crater; past soldier and coolie and mer- 
chant and fisherman, in and out among the 
ramshackle tikka-gharries, bullock carts, and 
long lines of sleepy donkeys and sore-backed 
camels, until at last they approached the old 
port of Aden 

By the time the car had worked its way into 
the native bazaar the expression on the girl’s 
countenance as she gazed at Kimball, making 
uncertain explanatory gestures as he pointed out 
the landmarks and running his hand through 
his light hair, was one of wistful wonderment. 
So when they left the car near the choki, with 
instructions to Pallonjee to follow on to the 
Tanks, she took Kimball’s arm unhesitatingly 
and instinctively crowded close. 

To one unaccustomed to the ragged skirts of 
the Orient and its false impressions, the scene 
was more than disturbing. The thick atmos- 
phere reeked with a hundred strange odors, and 
the mixed mob of natives, from the stately, toga- 
clad, grinning Somali to the little fat Hindu 
baby rolling on its back in the dust, filled the 
girl with a sense of horror. 

She began to realize how foolishly reckless 
she had been. She could find no excuse for her- 
self, except her own willfulness. Grave doubts 
entered her head, and she looked at Kimball 
almost with dread, feeling with a woman’s 
inconsistence that he was responsible for bring- 
ing her there. 


N THE other hand, Kimball, having be- 

come somewhat used to the situation and 
feeling a consequent elation at his good fortune, 
felt no longer any awkwardness in his speech. 
He believed that the girl was interested in the 
native life; so he told her stories of conspirators 
meeting in dark corners to plan the assassina- 
tion of a sultan; of wicked-pirates chuckling 
gleefully over their hubble-bubbles and cups of 
Mocha coffee as they told of the deeds they 
had done; but mostly he told her of Yusuf 
Sangoi, lord high executioner for the Mad 
Mullah, who lived around the corner. 

‘““Of course he’s reformed now,’’ said Kim- 
ball lightly; ‘‘but he used to be a terror. He 
couldn’t go to sleep unless he’d murdered some 
one during the day.” 

“‘QOh—oh!”’ gasped the girl, and she looked 
swiftly about her in the gathering darkness and 
clung closely to Kimball’s arm. 

He immediately sensed her alarm, and he 
began to feel very protective and tender. He 
pointed out that the bazaar was in the center 
of a saucer, dominated by guns; that the 
natives were merely shopkeepers, fishermen and 
hucksters; and that, moreover, the place was 
surrounded by barracks containing many regi- 
ments of veteran soldiers. 

At this moment the notes of a bugle trickled 
through the hubbub of the bazaar, and in- 
stantly she felt reassured. She looked up with 
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restored confidence just as a gharri came 
through the crowd and an Englishman rose to 
his feet, steadying himself with one hand on 
the driver’s seat. 

The gharri came to an inviting halt, and 
the newcomer gravely elevated his topee and 
called out: ‘Hello, Kimball, old boy! Can I 
give you a lift?” 

It was Brisker! 

Kimball knew that the Englishman had 
followed them for this very opportunity, and 
he refused to yield. “No, thanks,” he said, 
touching his topee. 

He swerved out of the crowd, elbowing a 
passage for the girl and guiding her through a 
black hole that was a side street, until they 
came out into a sort of nullah, where the camels 
had worn a track to the foot of the hills. 
“Now,” he said, ‘‘if you’re really frightened, 
we'll turn back.” 

“*No,”’ said the girl gently, “‘I’m not fright- 
ened now. Since we have come this far, I want 
to go on with you.” 

“*Well,”’ said Kimball softly, with a little 
catch in his throat, “in that case I suppose 
we’d better go on. The Tanks are just in front 
there under the hills; but the sun’s down now, 
and it gets dark mighty quick, you know.” 

“‘Never mind. Half an hour more will make 
no difference now. And I don’t want to turn 
back yet.” 


T WAS only a short walk to the Tanks, along 

the rocky, rutted camel path; but by the 
time they reached them darkness was falling 
like a soft cloud. The girl clung to his arm as 
they made their way across dangerous culverts 
and up the irregular steps until they reached 
the edge of the first tank. What Chaldean 
camp or Roman guard once stood watch over 
these cisterns no man may ever know. If 
Roman, naught remains now to recall their 
ancient dominion save the toga of the black 
Somali. If Chaldean, the sands keep the secret 
well. But there they stand, these ancient 
works, perfect as the year they were made— 
dams, reservoirs, wells, tunnels, channels, cul- 
verts of cut stone and well-rammed concrete, 
showing in their every line the endurance of 
Egypt, the skill of Rome, the adaptability of 
China. 

A universal silence seemed to fall with dark- 
ness; and the two young people spoke in low 
tones. In hushed, broken exclamations the girl 
marveled at the work that had so long sur- 
vived the hands of its makers. She murmured 
over the poor, parched shrubs .and stunted 
trees that had been planted about the Tanks in 
the vain hope of creating a garden. 

As they murmured together, leaning toward 
each other in a perfect sympathy of ideas, a 
strange sense of intimacy crept over them in 
the solemn silence. It seemed that they alone 
existed in a primal world. Behind them reared 
the dark, ghastly mountains. Below them the 
murmuring bazaar was buried in shadow, be- 
yond which a growing luminosity betrayed the 
restless sea. Bats wheeled breathlessly over 
their heads, appearing and disappearing like 
wandering spirits. From high up on a near-by 
cliff a lonely baboon barked into the night. 

“*How ghastly!” the girl whispered, shiver- 
ing slightly. ‘‘ And how frightfully lonely!” 

‘**Lonely?” said Kimball in a low voice with 
a new note of power in it. ‘No; this isn’t 


lonely. It’s wonderful.” 

**It’s dead—absolutely dead,’’ protested 
the girl. 

“‘T come up here every night,” said Kim- 


ball. “It’s about the only time I’m not lonely. 
The rocks seem to breathe. You can hear 
water somewhere trickling; and then if you sit 
here long enough, just thinking and looking 
out across the sea or up into the sky, after a 
while you forget all about yourself. You have 
no use for your body at all, except to breathe 
softly and look and listen. The earth is all 
black shadow, and it falls away from you, and 
you scem to be up in the sky, drifting.” 


ge were leaning on the wall ofa reservoir, 

looking toward the east, where a dull, saf- 
fron glow betrayed the coming of the moon. 
An entirely new expression had come into 
Kimball’s voice, the low, vibrant quality of one 
who feels and dares to speak of mystic things; 
and the girl, in sudden harmony with his 
thoughts, yielded easily to his mood. 

“Tf you look straight up,’ said Kimball, 

“just as night is coming on, with shadows all 
about you, so that you can’t see where you are, 
and watch the stars come twinkling out in ones 
and twos and little bunches, like lights in a 
tunnel, it’s just as though you are rushing 
toward them. You know the feeling? It’s 
great. And then, suddenly, bang! and you’re 
back again in your old body, wandering about 
hot, smelly, dirty Aden.” 

“* And then,” said the girl,‘‘I suppose you go 
down to the Club and invent some new drink. 
That’s the conventional thing, isn’t it?” 

**Oh, convention!” blurted Kimball with an 
expletive. Then he stammered, ‘‘I’m awfully 
sorry; I didn’t mean ——” 

The girl smiled at his ingenuousness. “Why 
do you object to convention?” 

“Well, can’t you see? It hems you in so 
tight. I don’t mind necessary conventions. 
But when you find people lifting their noses 
because you wear white buckskin shoes instead 
of black boots with white tropical suits —” 
The girl laughed quietly. “But it’s so,” he 
protested; “I’ve seen it. Everyone is hide- 
bound with convention. Why, the people 
around here wear their conventions like a tight 
skin. Someday I’m going to wallop one of these 
fellows so hard —— 
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The girl choked. 

Kimball, who had been glaring down at the 
shadowy village, stopped suddenly and looked 
dubiously at her, feeling foolish. Then all of 
a sudden his self-consciousness was dispelled 
by a growing wonder. It began to dawn on 
him what an extraordinary situation this was. 
His wildest dream of yesterday was beggared 
by this reality. He had imagined a girl like 
her; but he had never dreamed that he should 
actually stand beside her, feel the warmth of 
her presence, hear the music of her voice mur- 
mured in his ear, talk to her with the freedom 
of perfect intimacy. It didn’t seem possible. 

In the gloom she seemed a warn, alluring 
spirit and for a moment he hardly dared to 
breathe, almost doubting his senses. As he 
watched her the edge of the moon crept over 
the sharp horizon and touched her with a deli- 
cate, magic light. It took Kimball’s breath 
completely away, she was so wonderfully like 
a vision come true. 

“And so,” murmured the girl, staring at the 
moon, “you come up here to get away from 
conventions,” 

“Oh, not just that,” he said almost in a 
whisper; ‘‘but I like to get up here and think 
of all sorts of things.” . 

‘Ah, now I see—you dreamer!” 

She said it so softly, so gently, that it almost 
amounted to tenderness. And now he became 
aware of a strange, restless yearning in her 
eyes as she gazed at the moon, dreaming her 
own dreams, 

“Ves,” he said, looking down into the tank, 
“T may be a bad business man, but I’m a good 
dreamer. And I wouldn’t exchange, either,” he 
added defiantly. ‘Those fellows are down at 
the Club now, and they hardly know they’re 
wearing prison suits.” 


‘hoe girl turned and faced him squarely, 
placing both hands lightly, deliberately, 
upon his shoulders. ‘‘Oh, you poor boy!” she 
said in such accents that Kimball trembled all 
over. “Don’t you realize that we’re all prison- 
ers, bound to treadmills? There’s no way 
exactly to escape, though you may come near it. 
But too much dreaming, my dear,” and her 
voice became almost tearfully wistful, “‘is like 
opium, We always wake up to find the prison 
clothes—and hot, smelly, dirty Aden!”’ 

As the low notes of her voice drifted away 
into silence, they stood for an instant looking 
at each other as though through a silver mist. 
Their feet were in the shadow, their heads 
bathed by the soft light of the rising moon, 
while voices seemed to whisper about them; 
and slowly a tremulous ecstasy passed through 
them, quickened their hearts with heavy throbs, 
took them by the throat so that they breathed 
with difficulty. No isolation could have seemed 
more complete. The cliffs leaning toward each 
other in the darkness above them; the baboon 
barking fearfully at the moon, the bats swirl- 
ing and rushing noiselessly through the still 
air, the great moon rising out of an empty sea— 
all gave the curious impression of primeval 
solitude. 

Their senses began to reel with the strange 
feeling that they alone existed, that all the rest 
of the world was dead—dead with all its queru- 
lous bickerings, its contemptible gossip, its 
shrill chatter—and that nothing mattered now, 
nothing was worth while outside of their own 
life—and love! 

Dreaming, Kimball gathered the girl in his 
arms, tenderly, hardly knowing what he was 
doing, gazed into the wistful face turned up to 
him, the glorious eyes brimming witha troubled 
light, and kissed her on the lips. Her arms 
twined closely about him, and they clung to- 
gether for an instant, swept by the fresh, fierce 
tlame of sudden, youthful love. 

Then, quite as mysteriously, they parted, 
Kimball breathing heavily, sick with the fear 
that he had given mortal offense; and the girl, 
pale as the moon, facing him, her hands on her 
bosom as though to still the beating there. And 
thus they stood, gazing at each other with 
moist, troubled eyes in a misery of love and 
uncertainty, afraid to speak, almost afraid to 
breathe, not daring to break the spell, when 
suddenly upon the silence of the night burst a 
harsh, jarring, disrupting discord, bringing 
them back to reality with a sickening rush. 

Pallonjee, at the gate less than a hundred 
yards away, was wearily grinding out a fearful 
din on his motor siren. The girl gave a low 
cry, looked at Kimball with wide, startled eyes, 
then turned and fled down the path, leaving 
him staring dumbly after her, his heart aching 
with conflicting emotions. After a moment, 
however, she came back to him slowly and 
took hin gently by the hand. ‘‘We must go 
together,’’ she whispered brokenly. 

So they went down the path together, and 
climbed back into the old car, apparently as 
caSually as though on their way to the Club. 


YALLONIJEE took a back road, skirting the 
edge of the bazaar, and turned into the high- 
way near the Main Pass. In another moment 
they were sweeping down the hill, the lights in 
the Bay twinkling far below them. At this 
hour Aden is beautiful. 

But they said nothing. There seemed noth- 
ing adequate for them to say. Kimball felt all 
the passion, all the tenderness, all the wistful- 
ness of the truest love. But how could it be 
possible? Sudden storms have sudden end- 
ings; yet he believed that this passion would 
never pass away. And then it dawned on him 
that he did not even know her name. 

** Princess Ruth,” he murmured absently. 

The girl gave a sigh of pain and put her face 
in herhands. Kimball, heartsick at the sight, 
moved quickly to her side and gently took 
hold of her wrists. 


She trembled. ‘‘ Don’t,” she pleaded. 

Suddenly she sat upright. Kimball dropped 
her hands. A great, gray car of the Mechanical 
Transport roared past them, almost startling 
Pallonjee into the ditch. When they recovered 
their positions the girl sat gazing straight 
ahead, her face pale but composed, and on her 
countenance the same expression of unap- 
proachable dignity that Kimball had first ob- 
served upon the steamer. 

“In ten minutes,” said Kimball deter- 
minedly, hardly recognizing the new tone of his 
own voice, ‘‘ we shall be separated. We must 
arrange about meeting again. We must. This 
has been no joke for me x 

The girl said in a dead voice, so low that he 
doubted if he heard her correctly: “I am the 
Princess Ruth,” 

Kimball stared at her dully, a baffled expres- 
sion in his eyes. He did not quite understand; 
and before he could formulate a question the 
girl laid a cold hand on his wrist and added 
impulsively: “And oh, my dear, remember 
that this, too, was only a dream.” 

“Tt was not a dream,” he protested stub- 
bornly. “Why sbould it be? There was more 
than chance in our meeting.’’ 

“It was a dream; and you will forget it.” 

“That means,” said Kimball, sinking back 
into his seat and staring bitterly out across the 
water where the lights of the liner glowed like 
Fences punched in the darkness, “that you will 

orget.” 

“No,” said the girl in a whisper, ‘‘I cannot.” 


- THIS moment they swerved into the 
Crescent, where the dim shops and meager 
hotels gave a suggestion of life to the port. It 
was the dinner hour, and the broad highway 
was almost deserted; but a red-fezzed native 
policeman ran out and shouted at them, and 
Pallonjee threw in the emergency brake with 
sickening suddenness. 

The big, gray car had come toa panting halt 
at the landing stage. Now it sprang into life, 
whirled about, and came racing toward them. 

“Listen!’’ said the girl. ‘‘ Remember that 
we owe each other many things. And don’t— 
don’t forget that—oh, don’t entirely forget me! 
Hush!’ she said firmly as he leaned impul- 
sively toward her; “it is impossible. Now, 
don’t be afraid for me; I can manage to make 
things straight. But, quick! what is your 
name?” 

He told her again automatically. 

The gray car stopped. Three men sprang 
out and came running toward them, followed 
by the dowagerlike lady of the ship. 

The girl swiftly opened the door, stepped 
down calmly from the car, and met them half- 
way. Twoof the men stopped rigidly, breathing 
heavily. The third stammered and spluttered. 

“Don’t,” protested the girl calmly, ‘‘ please 
don’t splutter.”’ And then to the dowagerlike 
lady, who was on the verge of tears: “ You'll 
only make it worse by scolding, and I’ve had 
the most interesting time. I wouldn’t have 
missed it for worlds.” 

The three men turned stiffly and stared at 
Kimball, and the dowagerlike lady glared. 

“And it was the greatest bit of luck,”’ said 
the girl, laughing lightly, almost on the verge 
of hysterics. “It was all so perfectly proper 
and conventional. You seeI have really known 
Mr. Kimball for ages—ages.”’ Her voice fal- 
tered slightly, 

Kimball, advancing dubiously to meet the 
girl’s people, paused as they faced toward him, 
and bowed, crossing his arm over his chest and 
holding his topee near the left shoulder. The 
attitude was unconscious, but it was done with 
grace, and the expressions on the men’s coun- 
tenances lighted up. 

The dowagerlike lady sighed with relief. 

“Oh, but, your highness!’’ she said mourn- 
fully, ‘‘if you only knew : 

Kimball, with his head bowed, stood stock- 
still, his brain whirling confusedly. 

In another second the girl was by his 
side Once more, with both hands clinging to 
his sleeves. “And now,” she whispered, 
** go0d-by—good-by!” 








E LOOKED into hereyes and tried miser- 

ably to think of something to say. “‘ Well, 
then,’’ he said at length helplessly, “good-by, 
Princess Ruth.” And he shifted the topee to 
his left hand and shook hands solemnly. 

The gray car bowled smoothly away; the 
Princess vanished in the darkness, and he was 
left standing alone in the road, dreaming. 

At that moment another car came rattling 
along and drew up beside him, and a cold, 
passionless voice exclaimed: “A pretty rum 
trick that, neutral. You might at least have 
given us an ‘intro.,’ you know. Pretty much 
what we might have expected though, what?’”’ 

In a flash Kimball’s mind cleared. He was 
transformed. The dreamer was dead. Sud- 
denly he was furious. He wanted to fight. 
He glared with cold, dangerous eyes at the 
taunting Englishman. Then a phrase he had 
once read as a boy flashed into his head. 
He advanced slowly toward the car, exclaiming 
in clear, unmistakable accents: “ All I have to 
say to you, Brisker, is this: You’re a dirty 
tyrant to your inferiors, a nuisance to your 
equals, and a contemptible lickspittle to those 
above you. And if you don’t like that,” he 
added threateningly, ‘‘ come down out of your 
car, away from your friends there, and I'll 
wallop you till your head bursts.”” 

There was a moment of pregnant silence. 

Then Brisker sank back limply in his seat, 
with a hurt expression on his face. But the 
other three Britishers suddenly stood up and 
cheered. They howled with glee. Then they 
swarmed at Kimball, and dragged him into the 
car, and went roaring down to the Club. 
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Pennsylvania S : 
Normal School, Indig 


| Equipment and advan- 
| tages unsurpassed; | 
faculty of unques- 
4 tioned standing; high 
| scholarship standards; 
minimum cost. Super- 
vised and supported by 
the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. Supervisors’ 
Course for those in- 
tending to teach public 
school music. Catalog, 


JAMES £. AMENT, 
Ph. D., LL.D., Principal 
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college preparation; 
going to College. 


Pittsburgh. 








~ “*The Mountain School’’ 


domestic science, physical work in gymnasium 
and athletic field under_a trained director. On 
Main Line of Penna. R. R.— Philadelphia to 


Illustrated catalogue free on request. 


A. R. GRIER, President, Box 130, Birmingham, Pa. 





ings. 75 girls, 12 
teachers in resi- 
dence. Thorough 
also courses for girls not 
Music, dancing, practical 

































SLM i NWARN 


For Young Women. Finest residential section, over- 
looking Dupont Circle. Delightful school life, Washing- 
ton advantages. Two years’ course for ioe |: School 
Graduates. General and Special Courses. iomestic 
Science, Music, Elocution, Modern Languages. Out- 
door sports. Sight-seeing each week. $600 upwards. 


EDWARD W. THOMPSON, Prin., 1601 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D.C. 


Bristol School 


For Girls Washington, D.C. 
Regular, Special and two-year College Courses. 
Conversational French a specialty. Large 
Campus in fine residential section. 

ALICE A. BRISTOL, Principal 

19th Street and Mintwood Place 














National School Domestic Arts and Science 
America’s most modern institution specializing exclusively these 
subjects in one and two year courses; combining opportunities for 
work in Fine Arts and offering three-year A. B, and B. S. degree 
courses—excellent substitutes for four-year collegiate courses. School 
opens its 14th year in new buildings erected on a seven-acre campus. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. M Catalogue on request. 
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For Young Women 


Washington, D. C. 
(Suburbs) 
A junior college for grad- 
uates of preparatory and 
high schools. All the at- 
tractive features of the 
large and the small 
school. _ Full course in 
nomics with- 
out extra charge. Mod- 
erm gymnasium. Flori- 
culture. Riding. For de- 
scriptive volume address 
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IMMACULATA 


year course for High Schoo 
elective courses. Music, 


SEMINARY 


SELECT SUBURBAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Two- 


| graduates. High school and 
Art, Expression, Domestic 


Science. Extensive campus. _ Address the SECRETARY, 
IMMACULATA SEMINARY, Washington, D 





beautiful new dormitories, ready 





NATIONAL SCHooL Domestic Ar 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


One and two year courses for girls. Modern American adaptation of 
famous European Principles. Practical application in decoration of 


for fall occupancy. School opens its 


14th year in new buildings erected omasevenacrecampus. Catalog M. 


TS ANp SCIENCE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 





District or COLUMBIA, Washington. 


| Chevy Chase Seminary 2hocsreitsinwash 


suburb, Preparatory and finish 


| request, 


ing Courses. Strong departments of 


Music, Art, and Domestic Science. Campus of eleven acres and 
provision for all outdoor sports. Artesian water. Catalogue on 
Mr. and Mrs, S. N. BARKER, Principals. 
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iss3 Maryland College 916 
for Women 
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Sta 
Music Hatt Gorpon HAtL CENTRE Hatt Grace Hatt 
The most ideal College in the country in Size, with- 
out the strain of great numbers; History of 62 suc- 
cessful years; Location, suburbs of Baltimore, near 
Washington, 500 feet elevation; Courses, Prepara- 
tory, College (A.B. and B.L.); Domestic Science and 
Arts (B. S.); Expression; Conservatory of Music; 
Special two years’ course inH hold Eco ics and 
Literary subjects for High School graduates. Fire- 
proof buildings; private baths and set bowls; swim- 
ming pool, Gymnasium, Field Sports. Non-sectarian; 
elevating home life. Catalog and View Book address 
Charles Wesley Gallagher, D.D., Box L, Lutherville, Md. 














Your College Expenses 


need not worry you. The expenses of hun- 
dreds of young people in colleges, musical 
conservatories and agricultural schools have 
been paid by us. We will do the samething 
for you next Fall if you will devote your 
leisuretime thisSummerto looking afterour 
subscription work. Let ustell you about it. 


Box 453, Educational Division 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Hood Seminary for Girls 


Affiliated with Hood College. Preparatory courses with 
certificate privilege to Hood, Mt. Holyoke, Wellesley and 
other colleges. Diploma courses. Music, Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science. Gymnasium. $300. Forcatalog address 
JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL.D., President, Frederick, Md. 





Mary Baldwin Seminary for Young Ladies 





Established 1842, Term begins Sept. 14th. In the beautiful and 
historic Shemandoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, 


modern equipment. Students from 35 states. Courses: Collegiate | 


(3 years); Preparatory (4 years), with certificate privileges. Music, 
Art and Domestic Science. Catalog. 


STUART. HALL ponStstnn iin 

4 Formerly Virginia Female 
Institute. Founded 1843. Diocesan School for Girls in the 
Virginia Mountains. General and Preparatory Courses. 
Music, Art, and Expression Departments. Entirely new 
equipment, including pianos. Gymnastics and field sports. 


JANE COLSTON HOWARD, A. B, (Bryn Mawr), Principal. 

















Staunton, Va. | 


Marion College and School of Music *yxeunt | 


Junior College offering four years high school, two years college. 
Also excellent courses in Music, Art, Domestic Science, Expression. 
Altitude 2100 feet. High moral and scholastic standing. Rates 
$200 to $250. Address MaRtOoNn COLLEGE. 

Vircinia, Marion, Box 103. 


Year 
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of Virginia, near Natural Bridge. Rare health 
privilege; Special, for High School graduates; 
an Expression; Art, Music, including Pipe Organ; 
Domestic Science; Business. Home Life: per- 


modious. Students from every section. Recom- 


Address SOUTHERN SEMINARY, Box 938, Buena Vista, Va. 
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Mountains, in Famous Valley 


e Preparatory, with certificate 


to manners, character. Sports: 
Building: Beautiful and com- 


cent, Chicago. Rate, $295. 
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Hollins 
College 


For 
Young Women 





College Course (4 years). 
College Preparatory (2 
years). Music, Art, Domes- 
tic Science, etc. On a 700- 
acreestate, in the beautiful 
Valley of Virginia, 7 miles 
north of Roanoke. Cata- 
logue and views. Address 


Miss Matty L. Cocke, Pres. 
Box 340, Hollins, Virginia 











Founded 1842 











Petersburg, Virginia 


Courses. Music, Art, Domestic 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


54th Year $250 to $350 


Historic Junior College for Girls and Young Women. College 
Course (2 years), College Preparatory (4 years). Also Finishing 


Science. 


30 College Place. 





Kentucky, Shelbyville. 


Preparatory Course with certifi 
Smith, Mt. Holyoke. 92nd yea 
Violin and Voice Instruction. D 
| Horseback riding. Rate $350. 





Science Hill School 23, 57#tis® and Classical 


cate privileges at Wellesley, Vassar, 

r. College-trained teachers. Piano, 

iomestic Science, Basketball, Tennis, 
Mrs, W. T. Poynter, Principal. 





VirGIniA, Danville. 


Randolph-Macon Institute [2t.9 15 Too: 


College preparatory and special courses for those not wishing to go to 


college, Vocal and Instrumental 


Music, Art,and Expression, Attrac- 


| tive home life. Gymnasium. Branch of the Randolph-Macon System, 


| Rate $300. Catalogue. Address Cuas. G. Evans, A. M., Principal, 





| A Junior College for Young Wo 


furnishings, good laboratories, 


1859—Roanoke Institute 


1916 


men, Literary, Music, Art, Expres- 


sion and Domestic Science Departments. New buildings, Modern 


Ample Library and Gymnasium, 


Expenses $200 to $300 per session. Catalog. 
Vircinis, Danville. Box L. W. W. Rivers, President. 





| Va. and all leading colleges. 


Shenandoah Collegiate Institute 4»!s<he- 


| College preparatory. Certificate admits to University of 


Music, business, elocution, art, 


piano tuning, orchestra, band and pipe organ. Terms, $200 


| to $275. Noextras,. Address S. C. I., Box 120, Dayton, VA. 
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SOUTHERN STATES—Continued 











STAUNTON 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School 
for Manly Boys 


375 boys from 45 States last session. Largest 
private academy in the East. Boys from 10 
to 20 years old prepared for the Universities, 
Government Academies or Business. 


1,600 feet above sea level; pure, dry, bracing 
mountain air of the proverbially healthful 
and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. 
Pure mineral spring water. High moral 
tone. Parental discipline. Military training 
develops obedience, health, manly carriage. 
Shady lawns, expensively equipped gym- 
nasium, swimming pool, athletic park. Daily 
drills and exercises in open air. Boys from 
homes of culture and refinement only de- 
sired. Personal, individual instruction by 
our tutorial system. Academy fifty-six years 
old. $150,000 barracks, full equipment, 
absolutely fireproof. Charges $380. Catalog 
free. Address 


Col. WM. G. KABLE, Ph. D., Principal, Staunton, Va. 




















Warrenton Country School 
For Young Girls 
Beautifully situated in the foothills of Virginia near 
Washington. College preparatory and special courses 
French, thelanguageof the house. Theschoolisplanned 
to teach girls to study, to bring them nearer nature and 
to inculcate habits of order and economy. No extras. 


Mlle. Léa M. Bouligny, Box 29, Warrenton, Va. 

















Virginia Intermont College For Gitlsand 


‘ Young Women. 
32nd year. Students from 20 states. Preparatory and Junior College 


courses. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Music a spe 


cialty. Modern equipment. Large campus. Bracing Mountain 


Climate. Altitude 1900 feet. Terms $200 to $300. Catalog. 


VircIn1A, Bristol, Box 140, H. G. NoFFSINGER, A. M., Pres. 





LEWISBURG SEMINARY 203thyear. Junior 


college, college prepar- 
atory and special courses; Liberal Arts, Domestic Art and Science, 
Music, Art, Elocution, Business. Adequate grounds; brick buildings. 
In Alleghanies, 2300 ft. elevation, near Greenbrier White Sulphur; 
Main line C.& O. R. R. Terms $280. RosBert H. Apams, A. M., 


PRESIDENT, Box 55, LEwisBurG, W. VA. 





OLD DOMINION ACADEMY At, the te: 


nowned summer 
and health resort. Ideal School for manly boys of 8 to 20. Prepares 
for University and business. Close train service with Northern cities. 
Ideal climate, scenery, home life. 1700 ft. elevation. Rate $200. 


Upper and Lower Sc hools. Students from 20 States. Catalog. 


E. E. Nerr, Ph. D., Prin., BERKELEY SPRINGS, W. Va. 








Sweet Briar College 


FOR WOMEN Sweet Briar, Va. 


THE COLLEGE— offers a four-year course leading to 
degree of A. B. In Blue Ridge Mountains, 1000 feet 
elevation. Modern equipment; capacity for 300 
students. Art, Music, Domestic Science. THE 
ACADEMY— offers preparatory courses. On main 
line of eo R. R. For catalog address 


: THE SECRETARY 
ADMINISTRATION 
BUILDING 








FOR WOMEN ROANOKE, VA. 
One of the leading schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive Campus. Located in the Valley 

of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery. 
Elective, Preparatory and College Courses, Music, 








Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science, 
under the direc- 
tion of European 
and American In- 
structors. Super- 
vised athletics. 
Students from 32 
states. For catalog 
address 


Mattie P. Harris, 
President 




















te The School With 
d National Patronage 
SWEETWATER, TENN. 


Teaches Manly Indiv ridual- 
ity. Prepares for Universi- 
ties, Government Academies 
and for business. New brick 
buildings with full equip- 
ment. Running waterineach 
room. Established 1876. 
Never any serious illness. 
45 acres. U.S. Army Officer 
inchargeof militarytraining. 
Costs only 60 per year. 
Special rates to bandmen. 
For catalog, address Box100. 
Major CHARLES N. HULVEY 

Commandant 











Tennessee College(forYoungWomen) 


In foothills of Cumberland Mts. Unexcelled for health. 
Complete preparatory and college courses 
Languages, Pedagogy. Delightful social life and home 
influences. For catalog address Geo. J. BURNETT, Presi- 
dent, 609 Main Street, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 


Music, Art, 





Brenau College-Conservatory, FaL TERM, sept. 12 


Standard Collegecourses—Specialcoursesin music, oratory, 
art,domesticscience. Location, foothills of Blue Ridge, near 
Atlanta. 7Na tional sororities. Attractive sociallife. Non- 
sectarian. 27 States represented. Write for descriptive book 
and catalogue. BRENAU, Georgia, Gainesville, Box M. 








MIDDLE AND 


WESTERN STATES 








Offers unusual opportunities for advanced study of 
music in all its branches. Enjoys the intellectual 
and social life of Oberlin College. Faculty of 35 
specialists. Students from 38 states and 6 foreign 
countries. Four-year high school course or its equiv- 
alent required before entering courses leading to 
degree of Bachelor of Music. Fall semester opens 
Sept.12th. Send forcatalogueand musical year book. 


CHARLES W. MORRISON, Director, Oberlin, Ohio 






















Monticello Seminary | 


Junior College for Young Women. 
Academy for girls. Certificate courses. 
Limited enrollment. New 
$25,000gym- 
nasium, roof- fae 
garden, swim- # 
ming pool. 


Address 


Principal, 
Godfrey, DL. 











Thomas Normal Training School 


Devoted exclusively to equipping young men and 
women to teach Music, Drawing, Home Economics, 
Physical Training, Manual Training, Industrial Arts 
and Penmanship in public schools. One and two year 
courses. 26th year we have been placing graduates in 
paying positions. Dormitories. Strong faculty, beau- 


tiful location, adequate equipment. 
full information address THE SECRETARY, 


Michigan, Detroit. 


For catalog and 


3012 Grand Boulevard. 





Illinois Woman’s College 


Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science 
Degrees granted in Music and Home Economics; 
also, Certificate Courses Large Music Hall, Piano- 
forte, Pipe Organ, Voice, Public School Music, Ear 
Training, Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 
etc. Normal classes. Expense reasonable. Catalog. 
WOMAN’S COLLEGE Box J Jacksonville, Il, 





Forest Park College 56th year. Senior and Junior 


College and Preparatory. Cer- 
tificate peivBeare. Music, Violin, preeueten, Art, Bible 


School, Domestic Science. Year $300. 


PRES. ANNA 8. CAIRNS, St. Louis, Missouri 











Frances Shimer School 7°40; ccle° 


A home school for girls and young women. College 
department, twoyearswithdiploma. Advanced stand- 
ing at leading colleges. Four years academy work. 
Certificate privileges. Home Economics with diploma. 
Music, Art, etc. 35 acres. Golf, Tennis, Gymnasium. 
School gives its own movies. ‘Picture *sque —— 
127 miles from Chicago. Pupils from ten states. Cat- 
alog, address 


Rev. WM. P. McKEE, Dean, 
Lid 





_ 640, Mt. Carroll, 











Saint Mary- of-the-Woods 









College for Women 
76th Year. Standard Coursesleadingto Degrees. Departments 
of Expression, Household Economics, Conservatory of Music, 
School of Art. Elective Courses. 12 buildings, gymnasium, 
natatorium, 40-acre golf links, riding, etc. For Bulletins 
and Illustrated Booklet address The Registrar, Box 120. 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods Academy 

Four-year High School Course. Both College and 
Academy accredited by Department of Education, 
State of Indiana. For Bulletins and Illustrated 
Booklet address The Secretary, Box 120. 

Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana. 











“I am for Todd, now, tomorrow 


and forever.” 
So writes Mrs. Eugene Field, mother of 
one Todd boy. Hundreds of mothers say 
the same thing, because we educate the 
whole boy and make a man of him. 69 
years of successful training of boys 7 to 16. 


Give your boy a good start in life by making him a “‘ To 
Boy.”’ One hour from Chicago. Northern Summer Camp. 


| NOBLE HILL, Principal. 


For Boys 


TODD SEMINARY 


Woodstock, Ill. 





WATERMAN HALL 


Founded 1888. A boarding school for 70 girls. Academic, 


College Preparatory, Music, Art, Domestic Science. Audi- 
torium. M og 3 Hail, 
Address REv. 


arge Campus and Gymnasium, 
B. FRANK FLEETWOOD, A.M., D.D., Rector. 
SYCAMORE, Ill. 





FERRY HALL College preparatory for girls. 


Junior college for young women. 


Certificate accepted by Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, 
etc. Art, music, expression, domestic science. Swimming pool. 
Christian school with home care and country environment. For 
further information write to 


Marion Coats, M. A., Principal, Box 312, Lake Forest, Illinois 





COTTE 


Remarkable history. Investigation is urged. 





FOR WOMEN, Nevada, Mo. 
Fully accredited. All depart- 
ments. Music (B. M. degree). 


MBS. V. A. C. STOCKARD, Founder and President 














‘The Man in the End 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


She returned slowly to the table, her eyes 
still fixed on Daphne, a fluffy blue vision, with 
Carewe on the step below, gazing up soulfully 
into her face. Kate saw the brilliants that 
glimmered on Daphne’s slippers, saw that 
Daphne’s stockings were of a more delicate 
blue than her dress. Involuntarily Kate drew 
one of her own boots into the light—heavy, 
thick-soled, and—the pay roll stubbornly re- 
fused to balance. 

No use trying to work. She was too tired. 
She blew out her lamp and drifted to the win- 
dow. There were three couples happily paired 
off, and she could not interrupt. So she stopped 
in the doorway and called: Good night, 
everybody; I must turn in. Got a hard day’s 
work tomorrow.”’ 

‘‘Here, Katherine, sit down.’’ Daphne slid 
closer to the man and made a place for Kate 
next to the post. Kate shook her head. 

““Cap’n, won’t you join us?”’ Carewe asked. 

“No, thank you,” said Kate; she leaned 
over the balustrade and called: “Jack, you 
and Red will occupy the end room. 

“But, Cap’n,”’ Jack answered from the ar- 
bor, “we must get home tonight; got to put 
mother on that early train. Tomorrow we’re 
coming back for the week.” 

Carewe had always been so insistent about 
offering his protection that Kate declined to 
invite him now. She went to her room and 
threw herself across the bed. She kept think- 
ing and thinking of the end room, and then— 
she must have fallen asleep. 


LANG! clang! clang! The plantation bell 

jangled harshly from beside the store. 
Kate bounded out of bed with flashlight and 
watch; it was half-past one. Four shots 
cracked in vicious succession. 

“‘What’s that, Katherine?”’ Daphne rose up 
excitedly. 

“Don’t know.”’ Kate darted to the window. 
The store was lighted. 

Rosalie and Lucille pattered i in, looking most 
deliciously alarmed. ‘‘Cousin Kate, did you 
hear that? Anybody killed?” 

“Don’t know yet. Ill see.” 

Both girls tumbled into bed with Daphne, 
three pairs of staring eyes following every 
movement of Kate’s. Her dressing was swift. 
The boots went unlaced as she snatched a 
heavy revolver from its holster at her bedside 
and ran out. 

Uncle Wayne, slippered and gowned, caught 
her at the front door. ‘Katherine, where are 
you going?” 

““To see what’s wrong at the store. 

“Young women must not run around at 
nights.” 

‘*Somebody has to go. 
of the gallery and called: 
There was no answer. 

A horse came galloping from the direction 
of Wardlaw’s—two horses; her manager had 
heard the alarm and overtaken Ernie in the 
road. The lad had no weapon; Wardlaw car- 
ried a shotgun. 

“Mr. Wardlaw,” Kate called, “‘“come by 
the house!” She joined him at the steps and 
saw Ernie. ‘‘Ernie, what’s happened at the 
store?” 

“T don’t know, Cap’n. I was visitin’ the 
Webster girls.”’ 

Wardlaw hitched his horse and started with 
Kate, Ernie lagging behind. The front doors 
to the store were shut and not a sound came 
out; just a blur from the windows—and that 
menacing silence. Cautiously they circled 
round, keeping in shadow. The back door 
stood open; Wardlaw crept nearer, with 
weapon ready. He stopped to listen. 

Kate clutched his arm. “Look, Mr. Ward- 
law! Isn’t thata man holding up both hands?” 

“Pears like one.’ 

They saw a man standing in the middle of 
the floor, with hands uplifted. Ernie squeezed 
in, crawled behind some barrels, then lifted his 
head. “Come along.” 


” 


”? 


She ran to the end 
“Ernie? Ernie?” 


i ATE hurried in, Wardlaw covering her ad- 

vance with his gun. One surly fellow sat at 
the end of the counter, securely bound in his 
chair; another stood erect near the stove with 
both hands above his head. His wrists were 
tied with a plow-line flung over the joist. 
Beside the safe lay a shiny array of tools with a 
can of liquid. 

“You, Ernie, let that stuff alone! Blow up 
this whole neighborhood.”’ Ernie let it alone, 
while Wardlaw cross-examined the burglars. 

Gentry of their class rarely babble. Neither 
would they answer Kate, except the one who 
was standing. ‘‘ Please, mum, ease me down a 
bit, so I can git solid on me feet. Rope’s cuttin’ 
me wrists bad.’”’ He was balancing on tiptoe, 
half suspended. 

‘Who tied you there?”’ The man refused to 
talk. ‘‘Run, Ernie; telephone for the sheriff.” 

Wardlaw kept guard with his shotgun across 
his lap while Kate paced the floor. Who tied 
them? It had probably required several men 
to capture two desperate thieves without a 
struggle. Time and again Kate questioned 
them; but their grim lips opened not for con- 
fidences. 

It was nearly daylight when two deputies 
arrived. Seth Bagster glanced at the men. 
“Good! We’ve had a tip to look out for these 
beauties. How’d you nab ’em?” 

“T can’t understand it exactly.” 
all she knew. 

Bagster listened incredulously. ‘‘ Who fired 
them shots? Who rung the bell?” 

“Don’t know.” 

Bagster snapped his nippers on the man who 
was standing and cut the rope. ‘Bill, who 
tied you?” 

Bill merely grinned. 


Kate told 


“Mr. Bagster, come with me a moment, 
please; just for curiosity,” said Kate. 

“All right. Joe, you and Wardlaw watch 
these fellers—close.’’ Seth Bagster followed 
Cap’n Kate diagonally across the yard to the 
ell gallery. 

Throwing open the end door she flashed a 
light on the bed. “‘Just as I thought. Here’s 
where they slept.” 

Bagster moved curiously into the room. 
“Don’t that beat all?” 

““They’ve been sleeping here pretty regu- 
larly: five nights this week.” 

“The nerve! Oho!” Bagster stooped for 
something. ‘‘Here’s the kind of baggage they 
carry —crooked dice an’ a pair o’ brass ‘ knucks.’ 
But, Cap’n, ’tain’t but one man slept in this 
bed, 

““That’s so. Possibly he had nothing to do 
with it, and the bell scared him.’ Kate was 
thinking. 

““Cap’n, there’s bound to be some others. 
Them two couldn’ t ha’ tied theirselves like we 
found ’em. 

‘Is there no way to catch them?” 

Bagster’s stolid face lighted with anidea. 
“The sheriff has bought some new pups an’ 
he’s itchin’ to try ’em. Where’s yo’ tele- 
phone?” 

According to the clock it should have been 
broad daylight. Yet houses, trees and fences 
loomed big and shapeless, while men as well 
as beasts swam in the billowy mist. Horses 
stamped and fretted, for, with bloodhounds 
tugging at their leashes, they too had caught 
the fever of a chase. 

Three half-dressed girls hovered excitedly 
around the door. ‘‘Isn’t this splendid! Splen- 
did!” shuddered little Rosalie. 

Henry Carnes, the sheriff, led his brace of 
dogs to sniff the bed, then loosed them and 
they ran, baying, toward the rear. ‘‘Start off 
fine for pups, don’t they, Cap’n?”’ the sheriff 
said to Kate as she galloped at his side. 


EACHING deeper swamp, the dogs lost the 
trail temporarily, circling round a tree to 
which a horse had been tethered. Thence they 
trailed the horse. A mile beyond, they broke 
cover at the edge of a clearing and raced along 
a turnrow. 

‘‘He’s making for the railroad,”’ suggested 
the sheriff. 

But the trail, instead of holding eastward, 
doubled back to a plantation road. 

““No,” Kate declared, ‘‘he’s turning toward 
the river.” ai 

Another mile, and the dogs headed straight 
for Swampwood House, where Hadley Carewe 
lived. On, on they galloped until the blood- 
hounds dashed themselves in a frenzy against 
the gate of Carewe’s stable lot. 

“He'll swap horses,’’ observed the dog 
trainer, ‘‘to throw us off.” 

“Then he'll get away.” 
stirrups. 

““Mebbe so, unless we can pick-up that sec- 
ond trail. Out of a stable full of hosses, that'll 
be mighty hard for young dogs.” 

““Wait!” called the sheriff. ‘‘ We better hol- 
ler for Mr. Carewe. Hullo! Hullo!” 

“Well, what is it?’? Carewe’s voice came 
through the fog. 

“Hello, Hadley; this is Henry Carnes. 
We're chasin’ a feller. Just bagged two bur- 
glars at Panther Slough. This’n made a run; 
dogs trailed him to your stable gate.’ 

‘““Mr. Carewe,” Kate called out, “he’s the 
man w ho’s been sleeping i in my end room.’ 

“All right, Cap’n. Carewe strode out 
through the stable lot. The hounds were bay- 
ing at his gate. ‘“‘Get your dogs in leash!” he 
called. Both animals broke from their keeper 
and sprang at him, hurling themselves against 
the bars, to climb over, to dig under. ‘‘ Look 
here, Henry,’”’ Carewe suggested, “‘ maybe your 
pups crossed my trail—and picked me up.” 

“No, Mr. Carewe,” answered the trainer, 
“they come here, straight as a martin to his 
gourd. Look in your stable and see if you don’t 
miss a horse.”’ 

Carewe opened the stable door. ‘No, mine 
are all here. I rode this one,”’ leading his lean 
bay mare by the forelock. 

The dogs bayed again, more furiously, at the 
horse. 

“Joe”—the sheriff shook his head—‘‘I’m 
afraid Mr. Carewe is right. We have crossed his 
trail, and the pups got mixed.” 

““We’ve lost our man! We’ve lost him!’ 
Kate slashed her leggings savagely. 


Kate rose in her 


> 


OME time after eleven o’clock Daphne 
languorously awoke. Aunt Cindy was 
bringing coffee to her bedside. ‘‘ Where’s Miss 

Katherine?” 

“‘Shucks! Cap’n gone agin. Got a gang 0’ 
niggers in de swamp dreenin’ dat slough. She 
sho’ will be a sight when she git home.” 

‘Oh, did the dogs catch anybody?” 

“No, chile, dat man jes’ nacherly loped 
away.” 

About one o’clock Kate plodded wearily to 
the ell gallery and dismounted. Through the 
wide hall she could see Carewe fussing around 
to assist Daphne on a horse. She smiled, for, 
trained in the best riding schools, Daphne could 
have scrambled up like a squirrel. 

Kate took a daylight look into the end room 
and noticed a soiled collar under the bed. ‘‘Oh, 
Mr. Carewe,”’ she called. He was in the act of 
mounting, but turned back and came through 
the hall, while Daphne cantered around the 
house. ‘‘See! Here’sa collar that man left.” 

““Ves,’’ Carewe examined it. ‘Celluloid; 
fourteen and a half.” 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 48 
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| | | Far More than just “delicious” 


e’s the 


out | Oranges—what do they mean fo you? 
hi” he | To millions, they mean more than merely flavor. 


keeper 


ainst | True, no fruit is more delicious. And because that 


“Le ook 


eyour | lusciousness is the thing that is immediately sensed in 


p. 


rainer, | eating oranges, they have become known to many thou- 


to his 


don't | | sands as ‘“‘good”’ simply because they tasfe good. 


mine 


ji UG | a But there’s more good in them | 

the : good that oranges do; think of their food-value, their health- 
“Pm We | fulness and purity. Every physician knows oranges for 

ie these qualities—that’s why tiny ane are fed orange juice. 


him!” 

’ If you like oranges, and they are so good for you—for your family, 
|| ; for your children—they should be served more often in your home. 
a .| Fact is, why not every day, at every meal? We'll tell you how to 
ang 0” | 3 make scores of tempting salads and desserts. 

Mie : You can depend on this brand, Sunkist. Sunkist Valencia Oranges 
loped | ie x are delicious now, Only California’s selected oranges are marketed as 
ee | Sunkist—luscious, juicy, sweet, clean oranges. Glove-picked, scrubbed 
gh the | with brushes, wrapped in sanitary tissue. 

=~ ; RS Remember—Sunkist oranges, are a fresh-picked fruit the year 
| *round—as fresh and good in summer as in winter. 

coh | : Both Sunkist oranges and lemons are sold by first-class dealers 


act of ; . everywhere. Ask your dealer for Sunkist Valencia Oranges. 
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d the | : California F Fruit Growers Exchange (Co-operative—Non-profit) 
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Berry Time 


Six for Every Berry 


—belong in each dish of berries. 
Mix in six for every berry. 


flavory morsels—as a blend. 


Float Them In Milk 


Every milk bowl calls for Puffed Grains. 


and crisp. 


The grains are puffed to eight times normal size. 
they float on milk like bubbles. 

They are steam-exploded—easy to digest. All the 
lions of food cells are broken. 


The fearful heat has given them a fascinating flavor. 


remember. 


Doubles the Use of Puffed Grains 


These bubbles of grain—Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 


As a shortcake needs crust, so berries need these airy, 


For these 
are whole grains. They are toasted. They are flaky, thin 


Imagine how these tissue-thin, toasted globules add to 
the joys of a milk dish. And the outer grain coats—most 
needed by young folks—are not lacking in these foods, 









Puffed Wheat =: 12c 
Puffed Rice “15c 


West 
Corn Puffs— Bubbles of Corn Hearts —15c 





So 


mil- 
































Nature gave them. 


are shot from guns. Every food cell is exploded. 
atom feeds. 


foods. 
kept supplied with all. 





The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 





Don’t serve for breakfast only. There is many a way to 
enjoy them. And in this form these grains yield all that 


These are puffed by Prof. Anderson’s process. The grains 
Every 


These are not mere cereal dainties. They are scientific 
And in summertime your pantry shelf should be 


(1340) 

















“That’s a boy’s size,”’ Kate remarked. 

“What is it?’”’? Daphne craned her neck in- 
quisitively, trying to see, and Carewe lifted her 
from the saddle to the gallery. Being high noon 
and a cheery little room, Daphne had plenty of 
courage. She walked in. 

Cap’n Kate was looking down at the wash- 
bowl and examining the prints of smudgy fin- 
gers on the towel. ‘I just cannot figure it out,” 
she confessed. ‘‘First, Aunt Cindy supposed 
him to be a gentleman because he washed his 
hands clean. Last night he didn’t. He carries 
brass ‘knucks’ and loaded dice, so Mr. Bagster 
thinks he’s a negro gambler. But the boy’s- 
size collar—I can’t understand.” 

Behind the pillow Daphne discovered a 
crumpled newspaper. 

Kate fingered it curiously. ‘What queer 
characters; might be Turkish or Arabic.” 

“T know—I know,” Daphne exclaimed. 
“‘That’s Yiddish, published in New York—see 
the English date line: ‘February 7, 1916.’ 
Maybe he’s a crazy man”’; and Daphne caught 
Carewe’s arm. 

“Don’t care who he is,’”’ Cap’n Kate de- 
clared. ‘“‘The Lennox boys are coming tonight 
and we’ll trap him—if they have to stay here 
forever.” 

Night after night the Lennox brothers set 
their traps and took turns at watching the 
end room. At breakfast they unfolded to 
shuddery girls their schemes of stealth and 
cunning—which had gone unrewarded. Day 
after day Carewe heard their stories, second- 
hand, from Daphne., All that week the end 
room went without a lodger. 

Saturday night Red and Jack had to spend 
at home; plow gangs must be paid off and the 
store looked after. Early Sunday morning they 
galloped over to Panther Slough; it might 
seem neglectful not to take breakfast with 
Lucille and Rosalie on their last day. 

“Hello! What’s the matter with you girls?” 

Daphne, Lucille and Rosalie were huddled 
closely together on the front steps. Cap’n Kate 
stood erect at the edge of the gallery, obviously 
and thoroughly provoked. ‘‘ Boys, that man 
slept here again last night!” 


gi. house party had broken up; the boat 
was taking Kate’s guests away. She stood 
on the levee, with Carewe and the Lennox 
brothers, waving farewells to a mass of light 
which disappeared down the fog-enshrouded 
river. Then Red and Jack said good-by, and 
Kate and Carewe drifted toward the house. 
Unconsciously she took Daphne’s place on the 
top step. 

But Carewe did not sit on the step below and 
gaze up soulfully into her face. ‘“‘ Well, Cap’n, 
it'll be mighty lonesome tonight,” he remarked; 
‘*nobody but you and your Uncle Wayne.” 

“That’s all right; I’m tired and don’t want 
to jabber.” 

‘“Miss Kate, hadn’t I better stay here?” 

Kate rose peremptorily and held out her 
hand. ‘Good night, Mr. Carewe; thank you 
so much for helping entertain my guests.” 

Kate lighted her lamp, sat down resolutely 
at the desk and jerked toward her a clip of in- 
voices. Her pencil seemed to stagger and stop 
as she listened to the departing hoofbeats of 
Carewe’s horse. She was alone, quite alone, 
except for Uncle Wayne, theorizing over a 
chess problem. She was tired, and work was 
not in her blood. She sat with elbows on the 
table and chin in her hands. 

Outside a smothering fog crouched low upon 
the flat, brown acres of Panther Slough, pulsed 
creepily through the forest, transformed the 
river into a shoreless sea, and beat against her 
windows. The store went dark; early to bed 
for Ernie. 

Methodically Kate arranged her invoices 
and pay roll, then strolled out upon the gallery 
and glanced toward the quarter boat, half a 
mile below. Its friendly lights usually gave her 
some feeling of companionship. Now they 
struggled feebly and flickered, then strangled 
in the fog. 

Nine o’clock! Unconsciously Kate drew 
back from the gallery’s edge until the man 
hiding beneath the big oak on her left could 
see her sharply outlined against the broad 
light of the doorway. She could not see him. 
He was standing, vague and silent as the shad- 
ows, just where he had stood unseen on the 
night when the burglars were captured. Mo- 
tionless he watched her. 


kK resolute pluck always contended 
against her creepy sense of isolation, es- 
pecially on these murky nights. Persistently 
she thought of the end room; once she started 
toward it, but did not venture beyond the 
safety of the hall. “It’s too early anyhow”; 
which was a shallow excuse. Tiptoeing to her 
uncle’s study, she glanced in. He had just 
made a move in his everlasting chess game and 
was profoundly contemplating the result. 

“T must do something; I must!” 

Kate hurried to her room and bustled about, 
fastening shutters, locking doors. Then— 
brilliant idea!—she opened an armoire into 
which even Daphne had never seen. It was 
filled with dresses, not khaki nor mannish tog- 
gery, but real girl’s furbelows—rustling silks, 
reception gowns and dancing frocks, each with 
its memory. Kate glanced at her riding garb 
and smiled. The knee skirts, the laced boots 
and all the rest were stripped off and kicked 
contemptuously into a corner. 

She took out the softest, reddest frock of all 
and smiled, and kept smiling as she dressed. 
Few other women would have dared trust 
themselves in such vivid colors, which suited 
the excited glow of her cheeks, the shine of her 
brilliant eyes and the delicate tapering of her 
firm little hands. Kate dallied over her toilet, 


The Man in the End Room 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46) 


dawdled with frilly trifles, until at last she posed 
before her mirror, satisfied. 

Coquettishly she lifted her skirt to reveal the 
trimness of a scarlet ankle. Then Kate laughed 
at herself, at her stubby boots, at everything. 
She was pleased to be capricious in the selection 
of a fan; tonight it would be Spanish—span- 
gled matadors, ladies with mantillas. Indo- 
lently she moved through the lighted hall and 
paused in the doorway. 

From behind the oak the man peered out 
cautiously, and shrank into deeper darkness. 

Kate swayed her fan and swung her foot, 
then kicked out petulantly at a cushion. “I 
don’t know what’s the matter with me to- 
night.”” For a moment she sat on the steps, 
gazing into the gray monotone of an empty 
world. Then the path to the gate enticed her; 
it was so vague, so inscrutable. Yes, she would 
go to the crest of the levee and look at the 
river. 

As Kate passed on slowly the man moved 
just as slowly around the tree. 

She stopped at the gate—now she was 
minded to turn back; now to go on. The bur- 
glarsin the store, the intruder of the end room— 
she had much to puzzle over. 


TEALTHILY the man came from behind the 

tree, taking his position at the steps, which 

would cut off Kate’s retreat. He stood con- 
templating the red girl. 

Cap’n Kate turned and gasped. She saw the 
man distinctly; there was no way to avoid 
him. She looked so very tiny and ‘helpless as 
she swayed against the gate and screamed 
chokingly. 

“Kate—Kate! It’s I, Hadley Carewe. 
Don’t be frightened.” 

She steadied herself. ‘‘ Where did you come 
from?” 

“There,” pointing to the oak. 

“Hiding?” 

““Yes; I wanted you in that dress.”’ 

‘““Why?” Kate knew she ought not to have 
asked. 

“Because you are a beautiful woman.’ 
Hadley caught her wrists, held her fast, gazing 
into her face, her eyes, her reddening lips, 
marking her heaving bosom and the rounded 
curves of clinging drapery. ‘‘Come; sit on the 
steps.”” Kate noticed that he placed a cushion 
for her to sit upon and held another to lean 
against. “Kate, ve loved you every minute 
since you came ——”’ 

““You were spying on me. I detest sneaks,” 
rising. 

He laughed maddeningly and held her wrist. 
“Sit down. I’m lonely. S@are you. Kate, you 
can’t fool me any more. Everybody leans on 
you for strength and courage. But such a little 
girl must need somebody herself to lean upon.”’ 

Kate’s head stiffened, but not quite as if she 
wore her khakis and carried a whip. 

“Kate, dear; let me stay here tonight. I’m 
so uneasy about you. This neighborhood is full 
of vagabonds, hanging around the Government 
work and lumber camps.” 

“T’m perfectly com 

“Granting that you are competent, does 
that satisfy you? No; look me squarely in the 
eye. You are not satisfied. You want what 
every woman wants—to be loved, cared for, 
protected. You want a man to do little things 
for you, and to do big things because he loves 
you.”’ She rose, and Carewe let go her wrist. 
They were both standing now. ‘‘ Kate, I must 
be honest with you. Two years ago you asked 
me to treat you just as I would another man, 
and I’ve done it. We've come to the end of 
that. You’rea woman to me—and I want you.” 

‘“Good night’’; she extended her hand, but 
there was a tremor and it lacked the cordial 
— **Good night”; she moved toward the 

oor. 


” a 





‘ 


: AIT,” he said; “I forgot; just to relieve 
your mind—the man in that end room 
will never trouble you again.” 

“Did you catch him?” She turned breath- 
lessly. 

‘“*T slept in that room—whenever there was 
no other man on the place.”’ 

“Your You?” 

““Yes, Kate; you needed me; you wouldn’t 
let me come openly, and I wanted to be near.” 

She stared at him incredulously. ‘‘The 
brass ‘knucks’—the newspaper—the collar?” 

““Well—you see, Kate—Aunt Cindy guessed 
right the very first time—about the towel. So 
I left a few other things to keep you guessing.” 

“The burglars—in the store?”’ 

“T surprised them with a shotgun, forced 
one man to tie his partner, then tied the other 
myself, and rang the bell. Those fool dogs 
came near treeing me.” 

Kate stood well within the safety of her 
threshold, a big lamp flaming behind her, and 
the dread was gone. ‘Good night; thank 
you,” she repeated. 

“Have your own way, my stubborn little 
Kate; I shall never spy on you again.” 

She took his hand once more and couldn’t let 
it go. Her knees grew weak; she wilted and 
trembled. ‘Oh, Hadley, please, please— 
couldn’t you stay—just this once?” 


The competent hostess had seen that every- 
thing was ready in her guest’s room. Together 
they put out the big hall lamp. Nowshe paused 
at her own door, trying to look up freely into 
his face. ‘‘Good night.” 

“Little woman, you were frightened?” He 
could feel it in her fingers. 

““Yes. Oh, Hadley, Hadley, I’ve been afraid 
every night since I came here!” 

Carewe being so big and strong and she such 
a slip of a trembling red girl, it was a very, very 
sweet and comforting good night. 
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The Great 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


was not an ordinary man. He wasa great man, 
and it is the privilege of greatness to ignore 
what is unpleasant and to live in a self-created 
world of fancy where the laws and morals of 
others play no part. 

Thus Ingram was unconscious of any con- 
flicting emotions as he went toward the door. 
At the door, however, he looked back and saw 
that his wife had risen from her seat. As she 
stood there dimly silhouetted against the win- 
dow, she seemed only a frail, piteous ghost of 
what had once been. 

“How pale you are!” he said. ‘‘ You should 
be out in the fresh air more. How would it be if 
I sent you away for a little—in the country? 
Now that the book is finished, money won’t be 
so scarce.” 

“Yes,” she said slowly, “perhaps it would be 
a good thing.” 

He nodded with an assumption of cheerful- 
ness. ‘‘ Well, we will talk about it when I come 
back. I am going out for a little. Good-by!”’ 

He had never told her his real destination. 
He felt that she would not understand his new 
friendship and that there would be “scenes,” 
of all things the most detestable. But tonight 
he hesitated. She had left her place by the 
window, and suddenly, almost before he knew 
what was happening, she had slipped her thin 
arms about his neck and, drawing him down to 
her own height, kissed him softly on his cheek. 

‘“Good-by, dear Norman!” she whispered. 

“Why!” he said, laughing. ‘‘ What a formal 
farewell—as though we were parting forever!” 


LEANOR NORTON was waiting for him. 

As he entered the shadowy room where he 
had spent so many hours of ease and refreshment 
she advanced to meet him and took his hand in 
hers. ‘‘I knew you would come,” she said. 

Somehow her words stirred him to an unex- 
pected evasion. ‘‘I wanted to ask you some- 
thing—about the book,” he said. 

But he had nothing to ask her, and he knew 
she had seen through the excuse as he had seen 
through it himself. Even he could not will- 
fully remain blind forever. He sat silent with 
his hand covering his face. The rest and peace 
which he had associated with Eleanor Norton 
and her surroundings had gone. 

After a moment she drew his hand gently 
away, so that his face was no longer hidden 
from her dark scrutiny. ‘‘ Your book is fin- 
ished,”’ she said. ‘‘ You know as well as I do 
that it is a great work and will make you 
famous. Yet you are not happy. Why not?” 

He clenched his hands in a movement of un- 
controllable despair. ‘‘It is because I have 
gone too far!” he said roughly. ‘ Your friend- 
ship, your sympathy have become indispen- 
sable to me; and yet this cannot go on.” 

Her eyes had never left his face. ‘‘ Yes,” 
she said in a low voice, “I know it cannot go 
on. I must return to my loneliness, you to 
yours. I cannot tell which of us will suffer 
most. You will have your fame, but I do not 
think it will comfort you. She will not under- 
stand. She will only be able to count it out in 
gold and silver, but I should have understood. 
Her love cannot teach her. Mine Nor- 
man,”’ she whispered, * ‘if only we were not such 
cowards 

In dead silence they faced each other. He 
saw her hands outstretched toward him; her 
eyes held his riveted with their silent appeal; 
and then, in the same instant as he took a 
stumbling step toward her, she uttered a short, 
high scream which cut like a knife through the 

meshes of her fascination. 

“Look!” she cried. Following her wild stare 
he swung round. A thin, snakelike streak of 
smoke was curling under the door. He tore it 
open; on the staircase was a sea of smoke, 
thick, suffocating. 

“Quick!’’ he said. ‘‘The fire escape—out- 
side the window. The building is on fire.” 

She. rushed to him and clung wildly to his 
arm. ‘Oh, save me! Save me 

He tried to loosen her grip. ‘‘Let me go, 
Mrs. Norton!” he said sternly. “‘ You are safe 
if you do asI tell you. Come!” With a move- 
ment of decision he slammed the door to. He 
half dragged her to the window and flung it 
open. ‘Quick!’ he commanded. ‘I have not 
a minute to lose. I must go to my wife.” 

She burst into a furious, hysterical laugh. 
“Your wife! What is she to your? You must 
save me; she will look after herself; and even 
if the worst happened ——” 











{OR an instant he looked at her with cold 
impartiality as sudden as his former intoxi- 
cation had been slow and insidious. Neither 
beauty nor power nor charm was left her; 
only & horrid cowardice wrote itself in the 
weak, trembling lips and twitching features. 
She saw the change in his face, and her fear 


increased. ‘‘Norman,”’ she urged, ‘‘save me. 
You belong to me!” 
He tried to free himself. ‘‘Mrs. Norton— 


I must go to my wife.” 

“No, no, you can’t leave me! I can’t go 
down there alone. I should fall.”’ She was 
whimpering like a child. 

The smoke had entered the room and was 
creeping along the flogr in thick, threatening 
waves. He no longer saw the face of the miser- 
able woman beside him. He was thinking of 
that other woman upstairs in danger of a hid- 
eous death. And she was his wife! 

“Let me go!” he cried in sudden fury. “I 
must wd 

But it was useless. She clung to him with 
frenzied strength and every moment’s struggle 
might seem an irreparable loss. Swiftly he 
measured the distance to the ground. In five 
minutes he could be down with her and up 
again. It was the one chance. He lifted her 
and, clambering out onto the window sill, 








began the descent. If he were not in time—if 
his wife were dead! 

At last the bottom of the fire escape was 
reached, and he almost flung his burden from 
him as a man flings away the price of his perdi- 
tion. ‘‘Where is my wife?” he shouted. 

The old watchman of the mansions broke 
through the swaying, excited crowd. “She was 
here, sir, ten minutes ago, dressed to go out; 
but when she heard there was a fire she ran 
back before I could stop her 

Ingram shook off the detaining hands and 
broke through the ring of firemen into the 
doomed building. Guided only by his instinct 
he fought his way, stooping low, up through 
the choking, blinding smoke. In imagination 
he heard her calling him; his awakened con- 
science echoed her gentle, childish voice and 
spurred him on. 

Only when he at last saw her standing out 
against the dim red background of fire did he 
stop short, and a cry burst from his half- 
suffocated lungs. “‘Nora!”’ he called. 

The clouds drifted aside, and for an instant 
he saw her face clearly. It was radiant, beauti- 
ful with strength and a strange happiness. ‘“‘I 
have it!”’ she answered joyously. ‘It is safe!” 

Her words bore no meaning for him, although 
afterward he remembered them. He saw a red 
tongue flash out from the gray fog, and with 
the strength of despair he caught her in his 
arms. 

“Nora,” he gasped, “if this is the end, for- 
give me—as I love you.” 

Then he clenched his teeth and staggered 
down the staircase. It was a five minutes’ 
struggle between failing strength and a soul 
seeking to save itself from the curse of eternal 
remorse. Then a breath of cold air, a burst of 
cheering; a moment later a dull crash behind 
him told that he had passed out of the zone 
of death into safety. 

He laid his burden tenderly on the ground. 
He bent over her, calling her by name. He 
tried to loosen the tightly folded arms. As he 
did so a smothered cry burst from his lips. He 
knew now why, in the midst of death, her face 
had been full of so grand a joy; he knew now 
why she had turned back. For against the 
quiet breast she held the singed bundle of his 
manuscript. 


NGRAM knelt down by his wife’s bedside. 

Gently he loosened the poor burned fingers 
from their tenacious hold and drew away the 
bundle of papers which spelled for him the Fu- 
ture. A sheet of note paper fell out from the 
first few leaves of the manuscript. It was ad- 
dressed to him in the hand he knew so well, and 
for a moment he looked at it with eyes that 
could not see, do what he would. Then he con- 
quered himself and read: 





My darling Husband: lam putting this here be- 
cause I know then that you will see it, and I want 
you to know why I am going away from you. Itis 
not because I do not love you, but because I think 
you will be happier. I know you have found some- 
one clever like yourself, who understands you bet- 
ter than I do—and whom you understand. I am 
not necessary to you any more. I have known it 
already many weeks; but I said nothing because 
you were in the middle of your book and it would 
only have disturbed you. And I disturbed you so 
often. Dearest, I was not the right wife for you. 
I ought to have known it from the beginning, and 
perhaps I did—only I loved you so and I thought 
my love would make up! But it hasn’t. So I think 
it only fair to set you free. 

Don’t think too badly of me, my husband. 
Don’t believe I was only thinking of the money, 
never of your fame. I did think of your fame—so 
much that I did not tell you why I was always 
thinking of the money. It would have worried you, 
and I knew that you were not to be worried. You 
are a great man, and that is perhaps why you do 
not understand or see the petty thingsin life. You 
did not understand that, although you needed 
luxury and comfort, it was sometimes hard to pay 
for it, and sometimes I was so tired with trying 
that I couldn’t be to you what you wanted. I 
couldn’t be gay and bright. When you read to me 
I couldn’t even listen. Once I fell asleep over it all 
and you were hurt. But I was so tired, Norman! 

Don’t think I am making excuses. It is only 
that I want you to understand that, although I 
have failed you, it is not for want of love. I often 
wonder if, had I been less tired, I should have 
failed you; if, after all, I might have been less 
stupid, more your companion. But I know— 
I have lost you. It is too late to begin again, and 
so Iam going away 





Ingram buried his face in the white coverlet. 
His eyes read more than she had written. His 
ears heard the echo of the doctor’s words and 
understood them. 

‘The shock would have been less had she been 
stronger,” the doctor had said with a puzzled 
frown. ‘Were it not for the circumstances, I 
should say she was half-starved.” 


"= circumstances! He had looked down 
upon her with a good-natured pity, and she 
had starved herself for his sake! He had turned 
from her as his mental inferior because she had 
made herself his servant, unpaid and un- 
thanked. He had deserted her and in the same 
hour she had offered up her life to serve him. 

He lifted his ashen face. Her eyes were open 
and she was smiling piteously at him. ‘Don’t 
cry, Norman!” she whispered. 

“Nora!” he cried brokenly. 

In a great crisis of life, when the darkness is 
swept away and two human beings face each 
other in the full light of understanding, few 
words are needed. Ingram laid his head on his 
wife’s breast and she kissed him. That was all. 
But in that moment they changed places. By 
the simple power of sacrifice she had risen 
above him, leaving him in the dust of an all- 
healing humiliation. In the higher greatness 
of nobility she had become his teacher. And 
because at the bottom he was really a great 
man, he knew it and thanked God. 
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The Stockinet Assures 
Cleaner, Sweeter Ham 


Since the perfection of Armour’s mild 
Star Cure, the greatest improvement made in 
the preparing of ham is the Stockinet Covering! 
This cleanly knit protector, put on before Star Ham is 
smoked, keeps im all the natural, sweet juices. The 
Stockinet is your assurance of ham that cooks better— 
that reaches your table with the true ham flavor zntensified. 


© 
Armours 
S TA R Li md sir 


In The Stockinet Covering 


An Exclusive Armour Feature—Patent Applied For 


Your dealer also sells Armour’s Star Bacon, the perfect 
breakfast dish—delicious strips of alternate fat and lean. 


Ask your dealer for Armour’s Quality Products. 
The Oval Label goes only on Armour’s top 
grades. To select pure foods, all you need to know 
is Armour’s Oval Label. 


Try these famous Armour brands: Star Ham in 
the Stockinet Covering, Armour’s Grape Juice, 

Simon Pure” Leaf Lard, ee Package Foods, 
Star Bacon, Cloverbloom Butter, Devonshire 
Farm Sausage and Glendale and Silver Churn 
Oleomargarines. 


The Armour investment of over $100,000,000 
is your guarantee of unvary- 
ing quality in Armour prod- 


(Armour un ucts anywhere in the world. 


(al Sy © is om 4 ARMOUR «> COMPANY 


\ PRODUCTS eee 


Look for This Sign on 
Your Dealer's Window 


All Armour packing plants are 
always open to visitors. Our 


guides are at your service. 
W-117 
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Ours 
the Greater 
Luxury 


The luxury loving, Greeks equipped the bath 
with extravagant accessories—but they lacked 
PALMOLIVE, the famous modern luxury for 
toilet, bath and shampoo. True, Palm and Olive 
oils were the favorite cleansin}, ahents—but obtain- 
able only in their crude natural state. Their scien- 
tific combination in the smooth, creamy PALM- 
OLIVE lather is a triumph only twentieth cen- 
tury users know in 


PALMOLIVE SOAP 


The wholesome PALMOLIVE cake with its natural attractive color and apreeable 
faint fragrance is known to millions of users. Its perfect cleansing, qualities oripinated 
the PALMOLIVE “doctrine of soap and water.” 

_ PALMOLIVE SHAMPOO-liquid PALMOLIVE—is: equally popular. Its use con- 
stitutes a perfect means for thoroughly cleansin3, the hair—an essential for healthy 3rowth. 
The Olive and Cocoanut Oils in this shampoo are unequalled ingredients of a perfect 
hair and scalp application. Our new Palmolive Booklet about the complete Palmolive Line, 
together with threefold sample package, will be mailed on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CANADIAN FACTORY: 155-157 George Street, Toronto, Ont. (513) 





WHITHER AWAY 
THIS SUMMER? 


HERE has been a great deal of buzzing all 

over the country during the last month or 
two. The political bee may be responsible for 
some of it, but in most of our ears the buzz of 
the vacation bee has been far louder. And the 
message in each case has been just the same: 
A summer trip! 

Has the vacation bee buzzed in your ear? If 
it has, then your vacation plans are probably 
already laid. Whither away? To Niagara? 
Yellowstone Park? The Great Lakes? The 
Rockies? The seashore? 

But perhaps you are one of those who, al- 
though hearing the roar of breakers and the call 
of mountain breezes, have been able to answer 
only this: ‘“‘How I wish that J might have a 
vacation trip too! How lucky some people are!”’ 

Every city and hamlet in the country is filled 
with people like that. While others are finding 
health and happiness among the mountains 
or at the shore, they stay impatiently at home, 
wishing! The worst of it all is that they are the 
very ones who most need a happy, rollicking, 
or restful, refreshing vacation—free from the 
care and worry of household or office duties. 


Why Not? 


F YOU want a vacation trip why don’t you 

take it? You are too busy, you say? You 
can’t be spared from your position at the type- 
writer, behind the counter, or in the domestic 
circle? 

A good many people feel that way about it. 
If you are among them there are one or two 
all-important facts that you should consider. 
First of all, no machine, above all no human 
machine, can run day in and day out the year 
round without a breakdown. You need to get 
out of the rut, to breathe new air and to see 
new faces. 

In the second place, if you’ll stop just a mo- 
ment to think you'll see that, after all, the little 
world in which you live and play a part will run 
along just about the same if you take a week or 
two off. Of course father worries whenever he 
is sick for a day or two, because he is sure his 
business will turn topsy-turvy while he is away. 
But when he gets back to work he finds that 
his worry was wasted. Things are going just as 
smoothly as ever. 

So it is with you. The fifty weeks of work 
that you do in the year entitle you to two weeks 
of pleasure. Why cheat yourself out of them? 

Expense? Is that it? 


You Can Afford It! 


LACK of money need not prevent you. 

During the last thirty years the Home 
JouRNAL has made it possible for thousands of 
women not only to take vacations, but to 
earn money for innumerable other purposes. 
You (or any other woman) can obtain the 
money you need for a vacation or for almost 
any other object. The Home Journat itself 
has provided a pleasant, easy and certain way 
to make possible such “necessary luxuries” as 
vacations. 

This Home Journat plan can be explained 
briefly. Right in your own neighborhood there 
are a great many families in which THE LapIEs’ 
HomMeE JourNAL is now read each month. 
There are a great many more families, how- 
ever, in which it would be read if someone 
knowing its contents, as you know them, would 
only point out its merits. 

Realizing this fact, and believing that it 
offered an opportunity for making money, hun- 
dreds of womenin various parts of the country — 
the wives and daughters of lawyers, doctors, 
bankers and business men—have written us, 
asking whether we would pay them for collect- 
ing renewals and new subscriptions for the 
HOME JOURNAL. 

To each of these women we have made a 
cash offer of a monthly salary and liberal com- 
mission. Because THE TRDAY EVENING 
Post and THE CoUNTRY GENTLEMAN are pub- 
lished by the same Company, we have been 
able to extend the opportunity to include a 
similar liberal payment for these two periodi- 
cals also. 

If you want to earn quickly all the money 
that you need to take a vacation trip in the 
latter part of August or early in September— 
in fact, if you want extra money for any purpose 
at all, you should let us send you our offer. 
You will assume no obligation by asking for it. 
The address is 

AGENCY Division, Box 442 
TuHeE LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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WJ @ 
S$” RED WING 
Grape Cup 


Here is the most delicious drink of 
the summer: 

Put a small block of ice in a two-quart 
glass pitcher. Slice in one orange, a 
banana, two or three pieces of pine- 
apple and add such berries as are in 
season. Pour over this one quart of 
water and one pint of RED WING 
Grape Juice. Decorate with mint and 
allow to stand until seasoned. Serve 
in stemmed glasses. 


Be sure that you use 


ED WING 


the 


GRAPE JUICE 
With the Better Flavor 


For sherbets, puddings and a score of 
other dainty dishes, you will find Red 
Wing incomparable. Our free booklet 
gives the recipes. Write for it. 


Puritan Food Products Co., Inc. 
Fredonia, N. Y. 
Sales Branches: Chicago, New York, Boston, San Francisco 


CANADIAN AGENTS 


Lymans, Ltd., Montreal—Dunn-Hortop, Ltd., 
Toronto—W. H. Escott Co., Ltd., Winnipeg— 
Baird and Peters, St. John, N. B.—A. and W. 
Smith Co., Halifax, N. S.—Martin and Robert- 
son, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 
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i HESE post cards tell their own story . 

of how summercan be made happier. 
All talcums are not alike—be sure that you get Colgate’s. It contains just the right 
amount of boric acid—that mild, efficient antiseptic—and other sanative ingredients 
not found in ordinary talcums. Any personal preference can be suited among the 
twelve perfume varieties of Colgate’s. An Unscented Tale for those who prefer. 


Sold everywhere —or a trial box sent for 4c. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. H. 199 Fulton Street, New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined. A new size at 10c a cake. 




















MR. DEVEREUX’S 
TWIST 


(CONTINUED #ROM PAGE 23) 


“Hey! Hey!” Devereux shouts across the 
tracks to the opposite ticket taker; ‘‘tell me, 
am I on this side or on the other side?”’ 

“‘You’re on the lunatic-asylum side,” the 
other lad, likewise polite, shouts back. 

And the play only ended when two porters 
took him over and put him by force on the 
downtown train. And when at last he made 
the big Onyx Building where his office was, and 
went through the revolving doors, ’tis round- 
about he followed the door till he was outside 
again and stepping into the gutter. He pulled 
himself up, and looked back, and scratched his 
head, and “rubbered” at the building, like a 
visitor from Jay County. He started in at the 
revolving door again, followed it around, and 
found himself a second time on the pavement. 
Bewildered, he stood looking about him a min- 
ute, then buttonholed a man who was step- 
ping out and inquired: ‘“‘Isn’t this the Onyx 
Building?” with a sweep of his hand over the 
pavement. 

“That,” says the man, pointing inside, “‘is 
the Onyx Building.” 

“You lie!” says Devereux. “I’ve come 
through that door twice, and ’tis all street, it 
is, on the other side.”’ 

The stranger gave him a look like a stab and 
passed on, leaving him rubbering again at the 
building. 

‘* Are you thinking of buying?”’ says a pleas- 
ant friend of his, slapping him on the back, and 
then running Devereux before him in at the door 
and, arm in arm, taking him into the elevator. 


NSTEAD of quitting at the third floor for his 

room, which was 383, ’twas up to the eighth 
he bounded and off for 838, for he was now 
mighty late. Into the room he tore, peeling off 
his coat as he came, to the amaze of a roomful 
of clerks. He snapped open a closet and hung 
up his coat,bawling out: ‘‘ Where’s my duster? ”’ 
As no answer came from the dumfounded ones, 
he yelled madder: ‘‘I say, where is my duster?” 
And as twenty throats were still soundless he 
closed the closet door with a bang, bounded 
round on them, and bellowed like a bull: 
‘“Where the blazes, I say, is my dust coat, ye 
dumbheads?”’ 

As neither squawk nor squall came from the 
thunderstruck ones, Devereux, looking like a 
tiger on the tear, suddenly halted himself, dum- 
founded too. ‘‘ What the deuce are you people 
doing here?” says he when his speech re- 
turned to him. “ Ye are—the pack of ye are in 
the wrong office.” 

Then one, who’d been used to seeing Mr. 
Devereux in the elevator mornings, says: ‘‘I 
beg your pardon, sir, but I’m afraid the little 
mistake is yours this time. Your office, I be- 
lieve, is on the third floor; this is the eighth.” 

Devereux looked about him in amazement. 
“The mistake, I’m thinking, zs mine. Ten 
thousand pardons,” says he, dashing through 
the door in his shirt sleeves. A lad followed 
him with his coat, shoving it on him as he 
rushed into the elevator. 

In his distraction Devereux went to the bot- 
tom instead of getting out at the third floor; 
so he had to start up again. This time like- 
wise he went to the eighth floor, dashing again 
for room 838. He was tearing off his coat again 
as he leaped into the room, but instead of div- 
ing for the closet he dived for, as he supposed, 
his desk, where he saw a Stranger sitting. 

“*T beg your pardon,” says he to the stranger, 
standing over him and holding his coat far off 
in one hand, “‘but can I do anything for you?” 

““Yecan,” says the lad dryly; ‘‘get yourself 
into your coat again. This isn’t my fighting 
day.” 

‘*Jokester or book agent, whichever ye be,”’ 
says Devereux, ‘‘would ye mind taking your 
bones out o’ my seat and your personality out 
o’ my office?” 

“‘On the contrary,”’ says the lad, “‘it’s de- 
lighted I’d be, if it was my misfortune to be so 
circumstanced.”’ 

“Young fella,” says Devereux severely, ‘‘do 
ye think this a good joke on a busy man?” 

““No!” the other replied tartly. “I think it a 
mortal poor joke on an overbusy man. It isn’t 
five minutes since one of my men told you that 
your office was on the third floor, not the eighth. 
John,” says he, calling to one of his men, “ will 
you help this gentleman inside his coat and 
outside the room? You'll find the elevator 
around the corner to your left, sir. Good 
morning !”’ 


> 


ND as Devereux stepped into the elevator 

he was such a dumfounded man that he 

didn’t recollect himself till he heard the eleva- 
tor man sing out: ‘Ground floor.” 

‘I’m going up,” says he, while the elevator 
man looked at him, remarking: ‘‘ Yes, it’s get- 
tin’ a habit with ye this mornin’.” 

And once more up he was swished, lighted 
out at the eighth floor again, and off to room 
838 like a lightning streak. Into the room he 
pounced, tearing off his coat and tossing it 
from him wherever it went. 

Two strides brought him to the desk, where 
a pile of mail was waiting to be opened—which, 
in half a minute, he was plowing his way 
through with a penknife and shaking out the 
checks, which were flying and falling like Oc- 
tober leaves around him. But he who should 
be showering these checks about was on top of 
poor Devereux the next minute. 

“Help! Help! Robbers! Hold-ups! Po- 
lice!”? Devereux screamed. 

**Mad, bad, or only crazy, whichever ye be,”’ 
the lad yelled, “I'll teach ye to find some 
other fella’s office for playing your low-down 
tricks.” 

“Will you villains see your own beloved 
boss assassinated?” Devereux wascrying to the 
clerks as the two lads mixed like regular prize 
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Pat Up Your Fruit 
Without Stirring 
66 Usea 





WearEver 


RESERVING KETTLE. 


All kinds of fruit may be ‘‘ put-up’’ 
without the necessity of standing 
over a hot stove to stir, yet there is 
no danger of scorching or burning — 
if a “* Wear-Ever”’ Preserving Kettle is used. 
And fruit that is not stirred presents a beauti- 
ful appearance because it remains unbroken. 


“*Wear-Ever” utensils require less heat than 
other utensils because they absorb it readily 
and distribute it evenly. They save fuel, 
time and work—they make “‘putting-up” 
fruit a pleasure. 
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See for yourself why so many women prefer 
“*‘Wear-Ever’’ utensils—get the one-quart 
“‘Wear-Ever” Stewpan pictured 
below 
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FOR ONLY 


25c| | 


and the coupon if mailed on or before Sept. 
20, 1916. Ask for booklet ‘‘Canning, Preserv- 54 
ing and Jelly Making.’’ Pid 

Lookforthe“‘Wear-Ever”’trademarkonthe ,% j 
Fe bottomofeveryutensil. Ifnotthere itis 7 SG 





not “‘Wear-Ever.” Refuse Substitutes! , . 


Replace utensils that wear out or eon 

. * ss — 99 a 

with utensils that ““Wear-Ever e num Cook- 

Send for your ,¢ ing Utensil Co. 

Stewpan ,° NewKensington, 
today! _¢ Pa., Dept. 12 

gv’. (or if you live inCan- } 

2 ada) Northern Alumi- 

? num Co., Ltd., Toronto, ) 

A - Cee. 4 

Send prepaid, 1-qt. “Wear- 

_ Ever” stewpan. Enclosed is 25c 

in stamps orcoin—to be refunded 

if not satisfied. Offer good until 

Ad September 20, 1916, only. 
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brassiere 
Wear It in Place of a Corset Cover 
CMa srt covers are merely dainty 


bits of lingerie to “look nice” under 

a blouse —and literally cover the 
corset-—Model Brassiéres do all of this and 
something much more important — they 
give to the figure charming and youthful 
lines, support, correct proportions. 
Their extra-fine quality and daintiness 
make them even more desirable — their 
protected non-rust hooks and removable 
rustless boning are practical points not to 
be overlooked. 
Our Fashion Catalogue pictures and describes 
every conceivable shape fastening in a brassi- 
ére— if your dealer cannot supply you, you should 
have a copy. Free on request. 


Seas mbe asin vince a 6 





Highest Award Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


Vel Kyrassiere (“0. 


DEPT. “L” 
200 Fifth Avenue 
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New York 
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California RAISIN BREAD 
, Made with SUN:MAID RAISINS | 


~~ 


a 
* 


Consider Raisins 


Nature stores her choicest 
sugar in the raisin. The 
magic of her sunshine 
brews a nut-sweet flavor 
into the luscious juices of 
the grape. They are her 
rare confection, delicate 
but full of character; the 
pure product of her out- 
door laboratories. 


‘ LOE 


fs 


Rice-Raisin Pudding 
¥% cup SUN-MAID Raisins, 4% 
cup rice, 4% cup sugar, 3 cups milk, 
1 cup water, 2 eggs, 4 teaspoon 
nutmeg (may omit). 
ash rice and place in double 
boiler with one cup water. Cook 
until water is absorbed. Add two 
cups milk, cook until rice is 
tender. To the remaining one 
cup milk add the sugar, spice and 
well-beaten eggs, combine with 
rice, add raisins, pour into pud- 
ding dish, set in pan of hot water 
and bake until custard is set. 


Apple Baked with 
Raisins 


Select good sized, slightly tart 
apples and remove the _ cores. 
Soak sufficient quantity of SUN- 
MAID Raisins until plump and 
fill center of apple from which 
core has been removed. Pour on 
about an inch of water in baking 
pan and place apples therein. 
Sprinkle apples with sugar and 
bake until soft. Tapioca and a 
little vanilla flavoring may be 
added to the water, allowed to 
thicken and served as sauce. 


SUN-MAID 
Lemon Raisin Pie 


3 eggs, 1 cup sugar, 1 small cup 
cream, 13g cups SUN-MAID 
Raisins, 1 lemon. 


Beat the yolks of the eggs, add 
the sugar, cream, the grated rind 
of the lemon and then the juice 
of the Jemon;_ stir well while 
mixing in the lemon juice; beat 
the whites of the eggs until stiff 
and add; add the separated raisins 
and pour into pie crust and bake. 


makes a perfect use of this 
true fruit-food. It is baked 
by bakers everywhere after 
a recipe supplied by us, 
calling for plenty of Sun- 
~Maid Raisins. The num- 
ber of these luscious raisins 
makes this a new raisin 
bread—extradelicious, extra 
nutritious. Surprise your 
family with its goodness. 
Get a loaf today from your 
dealer. Ask for it by name. 

Send for our free booklet 
of raisin recipes, contain- 
ing many recipes new to 
most housewives. There 
are three varieties of Sun- 
Maid Raisins—Seeded 
(seeds extracted); Seedless 
(from seedless grapes); 
Cluster (on stem, not 
seeded). 


California Associated Raisin Co. 


Membership 8000 Growers 
Fresno, California 
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MR. DEVEREUX’S 
TWIST 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 


fighters and covered the ground like tango 
artists. But, as they both plunged like ele- 
phants and kicked like mules, the hardiest 
daren’t go within half an acre of them. There 
wasn’t a square foot of the floor slighted by the 
pair of fist-and-foot experts, carrying on their 
gay career till the superintendent and three 
elevator men and two porters and a policeman 
crowded in and dragged them by superior force 
asunder. 

The lad who owned the office charged Dev- 
ereux with every crime in the calendar and 
wanted the policeman to imprison him, but 
the superintendent of the building, who knew 
Devereux well, swore that ’twas the first time 
he had ever known the gentleman to drink, and 
expected he’d got such a lesson that it would 
likewise be the last. He led off poor Devereux 
to his own floor, and to his own office door, and 
thrust him in. But the poor fellow, realizing 
now that he was in a real muddle, was loath 
to take either the superintendent’s word or his 
own for it. Within the door he stood and, 
with his hat in his hand, stammered to his own 
stenographer: ‘‘Wh-what’s the gentleman’s 
name who owns this office?”’ 

She looked up at him puzzled and answered: 
“Mr. Devereux.” 

“TIs—is he in?’ next Devereux inquires of 
the nonplused girl. 

And, when she got her speech again, she 
said: ‘‘Why, you’re Mr. Devereux.” 

“‘Am I?” says he, mightily relieved. ‘‘I’m 
glad to knowit.”’ He gripped his one hand with 
his other and shook right heartily, saying: 
“Glad to know you, Mr. Devereux.” 


TEPPING to his desk he invited Mr. Dev- 
ereux to take a chair and make himself 
at home. And he sat down then with a sigh of 
relief. Then he clapped on his hat and pulled 
off his shoes, and began dipping his pen in the 
waste basket, while he explained to his nervous 
stenographer: ‘‘Excuse me for the seeming 
silliness of inquiring about my own office; but 
I got in a scrap with an impudent rapscallion 
this morning which mixed me a trifle. I want 
to see my doctor, right away. Will you call 
up 1257 River? Tell the gentleman to rush 
here immediately.” 

“He asks to know,” says the stenographer 
after she’d called up, “‘ whether anybody’s dead?’ 

“Ves, Adam and Eve are both dead,” 
snapped Devereux as he tore the telephone 
from the girl and yelled through it: ‘‘No, no, 
no! ’Tis after ye that a death’s to be counted 
on, not afore ye.” 

“What the dickens do you take me for?” 
came the voice from the other end. 

“T take you for a darn fool—who stops to 
chatter when he gets a sudden call. Isn’t this 
Doctor Foster?” 

““VYou’re a gol-darned fool! This is Under- 
taker Lowry! and sorrier than he can tell you 
not to be able to extend his services on you.” 

““Excuse me,” says Devereux, giving back 
the telephone to the girl; ‘I am muddled. 
The number I meant was 1527 River.” 

But this turned out to be the office of the 
New Hopewood Cemetery Company, which 
wanted to put on him a bargain lot of five 
plots before he could get them off the phone. 
Doctor Foster’s number turned out to be 
1275 River. And when Doctor Foster, arriv- 
ing, saw and heard the sad happenings, ’twas 
grievously he took them to heart. ‘Tubbe- 
sure,’ says the doctor, ‘“‘I knew you needed a 
vacation bad; but ’twas little I suspected that 
things were a tenth as serious bad as they’re 
turning out.” 

“Vacation nothing,” says Devereux. “All 
I need from you is a drink of soothing sirup and 
a pill that’ll put me as I was. I’ve so much 
work waiting that I can’t leave my desk half a 
day. Give mea bracer, like a good fella, that’ll 
carry me to evening. Then, after I get supper, 
I’ll wrap a wet towel round my feet, and put 
my head in boiling water for an hour, drinking 
a couple o’ hot mustard plasters meantime, 
then go to bed comfortable and rise as fit as a 
fiddle in the morning. That’s easy,” says he. 

“Heaven save us!” gulped the doctor; and, 
turning to the stenographer, he says: ‘Call 
up an ambulance to get this poor man home, 
while there’s any sense left in him.” 


N THE second morning after when, bright 

and early, Danny drew up between King 
Cormac and Brian Boru before the Devereux 
place, the old man was frisking like a kid with 
his daughter on the little pocket-handkerchief 
of green before the house. Miss Eileen, whose 
beaming eye was shaming the morning sun, 
nigh bought outright Danny’s pack. “For, 
Danny,” she says, “I’m sorry that I’m not 
likely to see you for three months again.” 

To which Danny, cutely turning up to her 
radiant face the white tail of one eye, an- 
swered: “Faith an’ Miss Eileen, your grief’s 
mortal becomin’ to ye.” 

‘“My father,” says she, smiling, “is taking 
us all for a holiday to Colorado.” 

Says Danny, mighty innocentlike: “’Tis a 
land of many attractions, I’m tould.” 

’Twas puzzled Eileen was by the mischiev- 
ous roguishness the boy was showing. Says she 
then: ‘‘ Danny, is there anything in particular 
you'd like me to fetch back from there?” 

“Just,” says Danny, “‘fetch back what lies 
nearest to your beautiful heart.” 

And Eileen, mystified, was wondering, could 
the lad be a wizard? when Mary came out on 
the pretense to buy from Danny a pair of laces 
for her new shoes. Mary gave him a whisper 
along with his dime, saying: ‘‘Thanks be, 
Danny! The Lord heared my prayer.” 

“Thanks be!” says Danny, stealing another 
glimpse at the radiant face of Eileen, and add- 
ing to himself: “I’m thinkin’ the Leprechaun 
wasn’t deaf either.” 








Let this book help you plan 


your home furnishing 





Its photographs of 
beautiful room- 
scenes in actual 
colors show how 
you can get per- saves vEAns 
fect color-har- 
mony in rugs, 
hangings, walls 
and furniture. 








A MILLION DOLLARS 


Color-charts indi- 
cating the unprec- 
edented range of 
shades of Klear- 
flax Rugs are 
supplemented by 
views showing 
these rugs on 
actual floors in 
homes like yours. 





Send for this really help- 
ful book today—it’s free! 


Only when years of experimenting finally produced 


these rugs, made entirely 


problem of home decoration made simple and easy. 


For until we offered 


earfla 
LINEN RUGS 


there were always limitations on choice of colors, to 
say nothing of durability and ease in keeping clean. 


But now these fine, wooly-looking, flat-lying rugs, out- 
wear flimsier fabrics just as real linen outwears cotton in 


your dining room or bedroom. 
See how thick and heavy these 


four pounds to the yard insures their lying flat. 


See how soft and wooly they look! That’s the ‘‘ high pile,” 
as we call it—the overlaying of strand on strand ‘of pure 


American-grown flax. 


See, above all, how downright handsome they are! Interior 
decorators are using them in their own homes because effects 
heretofore impossible are now suggested by these rugs. The 
same on one side as the other, easily swept clean, moth-proof. 


See, in this book, what years of patience and what a vast sum 
of money were necessary to produce such rugs. Your name 
on the coupon will bring ‘‘Seven Years and a 

Million Dollars’’ post-haste, without charge. 


of LINEN, was the 


rugs are! Weighing over 








At leading stores where rugs are sold 


—but if you have any difficulty in 


seeing 


a good display write us for the name of a 
dealer who will be glad to show Klearflax 


Rugs in all standard sizes. 


WESTERN 
RUG COM PANY 


Room 1915, 212 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Mills at Duluth, Minn. 














Western Rug Co. 
Room 1915, 212 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


Send me your descriptive 
booklet, ‘“‘Seven Years and a 
Million Dollars,” showing in ac- 
tual colors howbeautifully rugscanbe 
harmonized with their surroundings. 


Name___ 





Address 
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Welch 
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“Che National Drink’ 




































































































Bs daughter has discov- 
ered Welch’s. She finds 
it just the thing to serve 
when girls drop in. And 
for pretty, dainty affairs 
Welch’s can be used in so 
many ways. 

And mother appreciates Welch’s 
even more. For in her wisdom she 
knows that Welch’s is more than a 
company drink. It’s a day-in-and-day- 
out home necessity. 

For breakfast, a small glass of 
Welch’s gives the right sort of start 
for the day—it’s appetizing. It fits in 
wonderfully well with a light luncheon. 

There is nothing better than Welch’s 
Lemonade as an evening treat for the 
whole family. And the men folks will 
appreciate your foresight and thought 
if you take along a supply when motor- 
ing. For Welch’s is the finest of thirst 
quenchers. It’s cooling, too. 


You want Welch’s because it is 
made from selected grapes for which a 
bonus is paid. Its purity and whole- 
someness are unquestioned. 


Be sure to get Welch’s. Buy it by 
the bottle, 10c and up. 

If for any reason you cannot obtain Welch’s 
of your dealer, we will ship a trial dozen pints 
for $3 (express prepaid east of Omaha). Sample 
Junior, 10c by mail. 


Write for free booklet, 


‘““Welch’s Ways.” Ninety- 
nine ways to serve Welch’s. 






























“Going to Market” isa new home game 
for little folks or grown-ups. Send 10c in 
stamps for your set. 


Welch’s won the Gold Medal— 
the highest award—at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. How could it 
have been otherwise! 


Canadian Plant, St. Catharines, Ontario 


Westfield, New York 






‘Tne Welch Grape Juice Co. — 
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Che iis heuer Drink 
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From Choicest 


Concord d Grapes 








New Label Copyright 1914 
The WELCH GRAPE WICC: 
WESTFIELD,NY..U 




















THE FAITH OF A 
WOMAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


“Lordy!” he muttered; “the way you be- 
lieve in me! There was a chaplain chap up 
at prison, preachin’ on the faith that moveth 
mountains. That’s you.” 

“You’re not makin’ fun of me?” 

“No,” he said reverently. ‘‘But it scares a 
man to have a woman believe so in him. If he 
should ever knock out that faith in her—what 
would happen then?” 

“Tt wouldn’t happen.” 

“But if it did?” 

“Like. Ted’s mother, Jack—I’d just die, 
I guess.’ 

‘Your hair’s soppin’ wet, Freddie.” 

“Your hat’s drippin’.’ 

“Tt must be early in the mornin’,” he mur- 
mured. ‘They were silent; an arc light was 
sputtering in the rain. He drew her nearer. 
“T can’t wait till tomorrow,” he said. 

“It is tomorrow,’ she answered. 

“When I got off the train, and walked on the 
city streets again, and the lights came out up 
and down the avenues, and all the rush and 
hurry, and the cars and automobiles; and I, 
lost in the crowd, free and ordinary again- 
and every minute gettin’ closer to you; sayin’ 
to myself, ‘There’s a woman waiting for me in 
this city, waiting to see me tonight; and I’ll 
hear her speak and take her in my arms and 
kiss her ——— Freddie, I’m just in clover. I 
feel as if I were just born.” 

‘But it’s as if you’d never gone away. I 
almost know, before you speak, every word 
you're goin’ to say, and just how you’re going 
to look.” 

‘And think of a sky over my head tonight 
instead of the ceiling of my little cell!” 

‘*And you're not bitter?” 

“How could I be—with you?” 

They were silent. She spoke hesitantly: 

“Tt s hard to say good night.” 

‘*But we must say it,’”’ he assented. 

“‘Tt’s only for a few hours, Jack.’’ She rose 
slowly. 

He rose. Suddenly he seized her in a huge 
hug, drew her close, kissed her passionately. 
“Freddie, I’ve got you at last.” 

“Jack! Jack! So! Come!” 


HEY both laughed strangely and with one 

accord moved away toward the west. In 
silence they walked along the wet pavement, 
crossed Sixth Avenue, and continued along a 
curving street in Greenwich Village. Both 
were shivering, wet through. 

They went into a dark side street and stopped 
before a three-story brick house. They paused 
at the stoop. Close they stood again; and the 
love between them was a miracle among the 
streets. The immense million-breathing city 
lifted this pair up for the vast night with all its 
hidden stars to conjure with; for in them 
burned a fire that is neither in the sun nor in 
the constellations of the Milky Way: the fire 
that leads to the heights of vision like a moving 
torch before the race. 

‘‘Freddie,”’ he whispered in awe, 
worth four years to have this night.” 

“Tt was,”’ she assented. ‘‘My—husband!”’ 

They embraced; their kiss was long. 

‘Ah,’ he sighed. ‘‘Good night. Sleep; and 
be ready.” 

‘*T will. You too. 

“Good night!”’ 

She ran up, pushed open the outer door, 
smiled through tears, shut it. He stood trem- 
bling; then walked slowly to the corner. There 
was a street lamp here. Under it he stood, 
took out his pipe, filled it with tobacco and lit 
it. “Ill have to make good now,” he thought. 

He started forward, puffing. Then he added 
to himself: ‘‘I told her; she wouldn’t believe 
it—she couldn’t believe it; the faith that mov- 
eth mountains. Now to be worthy of it!” 


THE POOR DEAR! 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


“it was 


So now I really must go.” 





Tf I sacrifice that moonlight walk to prove—or 
keep from helping disprove that once married 
is always wedded for you wives and mothers, 
I’ve got to be amused while it is going on,” I 
answered with perfect justice to myself. 

And even safely and densely married Mary 
saw that justice. “Yes,” she admitted; “that 
is only fair to you.’ 

‘If you can think of any other form in which 
I can lay myself on the altar, I’ll consider it,”’ I 
said with extreme magnanimity. “As I said, 
I'll go far in this business of the conservation of 
faithfulness of man to woman.” 

‘You couldn’t go along to:the dance and 
be—be considerate and quiet?’’ Mary again 
demanded. 


7 told you I know myself,” I answered her 


shortly. “I’m not running any risks with this 
proposition. I am as vitally interested in it as 
you are. I am not married to Miles Winter, 


but I want confidence in him just as much as 
you do in Billy in case I do decide to commit 
that discretion with him.” 

I don’t see how you ever could have any 
lack of confidence in the man who wrote 
‘Welded.’ Weare all crazy about it and if there 
ever was a faithful husband under trying cir- 
cumstances the man in that novel was it. I 
made Billy read it to me, and Mabel gave four 
copies of it away,”’ Mary said as an enthusi- 
astic corollary to the subject in hand. 

“‘A man might write a perfectly faithful man 
and not be able to live one, don’t you think, 
Mary?” I questioned with interest. “All the 
women I know are crazy about Miles Winter. 
I’d have to have some visible proof of a man’s 
faithfulness, to hold in my hand, before I’d 
trust one of them.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 56 




















ASTE IT and you’ll 

know why most folks 
agree that Blue Label Ketchup 
is a little more delicious than 
any other ketchup they ever 
tasted. 
Made from vine-ripened tomatoes 
the day they’re picked, and cooked 


lightly. The natural luscious flavor 
of fresh tomatoes is retained 


BLE |ABEL 


FTCHUP 


Adds zest to all it touches 


You'll want to EAT Blue Label 
Ketchup—that’s how good it is. 
It keeps after it is opened. 
Contains only those ingredients 
Recognized and Endorsed by 
the U. S. Government. 
Our chili sauce, soups, jams, jellies, 
preserves, meats, canned fruits and 
vegetables are equally as high quality 
and satisfying as Blue Label Ketchup 


Write for booklet, ‘Original Menus.’’ A postal 


mentioning your grocer’s name will bring it. 


Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





































O live every day to the utmost, 
you must be physically and men- 
tally fit. So much of your physical fit- 
ness depends upon the condition of 
your teeth. 

Good health will be your reward 
when you visit your dentist twice a 
year and three times a day use 


Or. Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


To oth Powder 
Dental Cream 


Your twice-a-year visit to the dentist 
holds no misgivings, if you've use 

these safe Sentif frices 

that bear the signature 
of a Doctor of Dental 
Surgery. 

Send 2c stamp today 
fora qencrount trial pack- 
age of either Dr. Lyon's 
Perfect Tooth Powder 
or Dental Cream. 


I. W. Lyon & Sons, Inc. 


526 West 27th St. 
New York City 
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Use Carnation Milk on your breakfast foods 


Copyright 1916 by Carnation Milk Products Co. 


It answers“yes” 


HE questions below 
are the vitally impor- 
tant ones you should 
ask concerning your house- 
hold milk supply. Carnation 


Milk answers “yes” to 
every one of them. 


Is it pure ? 


It is fresh, clean, sweet, pure milk— 
handled in most sanitary ways and 
evaporated to the consistency of cream. 


Is it safe? 


It is hermetically sealed and sterilized. 
It cannot become contaminated in ship- 
ping or handling. It frees you of the 
risks in ordinary milk. Give it to the 
children to drink. 


Is it convenient? 


With a few cans in the pantry you 
always have a plentiful supply of the 
very purest milk you could desire. 


Is it economical? 


Add equal amount of pure water to 
Carnation Milkand you“ bringit back”’ 
to its original state, with the added 
betterment of purity and safety. Ifyou 
have been using skimmed milk for 
cooking, simply add more water to 
reduce the richness. 


Is it practical? 


It will prove itself to be the only milk 
supply your home requires. Use it in 
your cooking and baking. Use it as 
you do cream in coffee, tea, cocoa, etc. 
Pour it over cooked or fresh fruits, 
berries and cereals. Make ice cream, 
frozen dainties, desserts, etc., with it. 


Clean 
Sweet 
Pure 


to every 


uestion 


Is it satisfactory? 


Thousands of housewives use nothing 
else but Carnation Milk. They buy it 
by the case, keep a few cans in the 
pantry and the rest of the case in the 
storeroom or basement. You will find, 
as they have found, that it “‘answers 
the milk question.”’ 


Write to us for a free copy of our 
handsomely illustrated book of Carna- 
tion Milk recipes for everyday dishes, 
plain and fancy desserts, pastries, ice 
cream, candies, etc. 


Order Carnation Milk today from your 
grocer—‘“‘The Carnation Milkman.”’ 


Try it now. Let your own experience 
with it convince you. 


CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 
840 STUART BLDG., SEATTLE, U. S. A. 


Milk 


THE ANSWER TO THE MILK QUESTION 
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The Best Way Out of 
a Disagreeable Task 


is to use Sani-Flush in cleaning your 
toilet bowl. Simply sprinkle a little in it 
every few days. No dipping, no scrubbing, 
but a spotless, clean bowl, free from odors, 
that come from the trap which only 


Sani-Flush 


can reach and keep clean. Sani-Flush 
is made for this purpose only —not for 
general cleansing. Simple directions on 
the can. Sani-Flush is patented— 
nothing else like it. 


25 Cents a Can 


Most dealers have Sani-Flush or can get 
it quickly; if you do not find it write us 
a card giving your dealer's name and we 
will have you supplied. Try Sani-Flush at 
our risk—money back if it fails to do as 
we claim. 


Sani-Flush should be used wherever 
there are toilets in Residences, Business 
Offices, Hotels, Stores, Factories, etc. 
Does not injure plumbing connections. 


660 Walnut Street, Canton, Ohio 


that 
Sani-Flash 
reaches, cleans, 


keeps clean 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO.. . 
















VERYTHING 







“)} Economy as Co., 433 West Broadway, New York 


Za MATERNITY DRESSES 


Will your child be healthy? 


Are you wearing proper maternity garments 
for comfort and out-door exercise, without em- 
barrassment? ‘“Doublewear’ Maternity gar- 
ments can be worn both before and after mater- 
nity without alteration—or money back. 

Send for Free Catalogue of Dresses, Corsets, 
Skirts, Layettes, at savings of $1 to $5. 


ublewear™ 


























| Do You Need More ones? 


To help your husband —to help your children 
—to help yourself? We can show you an easy 
way that is dignified, honorable and profitable. | 






































The happy, contented women shown above are all | 


free from worry and with money coming in. Each of 
them has founded, with our help, a growing and 
prosperous business and every year sees each of 
them making more money. And these cases are by 
no means exceptional, for 


In More than 11,000 Cases We Have Helped 


ambitious, deserving women. You can do the same 
as they have done. Sell World’s Star Hosiery and 
Klean-Knit Underwear in your home town. No pre- 
vious experience is necessary —we show you how to 
make money in aneasy, congenialand profitable way. 
We sell direct from the mill to the home through our local 
representatives, and our lines of hosiery and underwear for 
men, women and children are famous the world over. 
Write today for our free catalog 
It tells the whole story 






Dept. 36 Bay City, Mich. 
We have been in business here for more than 21 years 








WRIGHT'S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


W & N” Monarch and Meteor Brands 
helps you to make this pretty collar and 
cuff set and any other useful articles in a 
few minutes at very small cost. 


The Great Sewing Room Labor Saver 


Used for trimming, binding and finishing summer 
dresses, waists, negligees, children’s clothes, fancy 
articles, etc. In white and the following plain FAST 
. colors—lavender, pink, light blue, Alice 
blue, red, brown, navy, black and linen 
color. Sold at notion counters ev erywhere. 

Send for our new booklet with many origi- 
nal ideas for fine sewing. Address Dept. F. 


WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO., Mfrs. 
40 Lispenard Street ew York 







































LIGHTNESS AND FLEXIBILITY 


Are important features of Trot-Mocs, but 
the feature which appeals to parents is the 


SERVICE 


The Indian tanned brown 
Moose uppers and the tough 
Trot-Moc soles will with- 
stand the hardest wear. 
A pair purchased for the 
kiddies now will give 
continuous service 
through the fall 
school term. 

Other styles 













and leathers 3000 pe hed 
for grown-ups. or direct by 


Folder Free For mail, POSTPAID, 
the Asking if not at your dealer’s. 


Ashby-Crawford Co., Dept. A, Marlborough, Mass. 











Make Your Hair Raautifally 
Wavy and Curly Over Night 


Try the new way —the Silmerine way — 
and you'll never again use the ruinous 


heated iron. The curliness will appear 
altogether natural. 


Liquid Silmerine 
is applied at night with a clean tooth brush. Is 
neit nee sticky nor pooner. rves also as a splen- 
did dressing for the hair. Directions accompany 
bottle. Sold by druggists everywhere. 











THE POOR DEAR! 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54) 


“Tike the locket Philip wears, poor dear,” 
said Mary softly. 

“Yes, just like that,’’ I answered. 

“Well, J would consider the novel entitled 
‘Welded’ as tangible a thing as Philip’s locket; 
and I, my dear, am married and you are not,” 
said Mary with that rapt, inward expression 
which is the final and unanswerable argument 
in any discussion on the sex question between 
a mated and an unmated woman. 

“Then [ll send Miles Winter that telegram, 
which I promised him before the first of June, 
this very hour and get the matter off my mind. 
I will decidedly accept him,’’ I said with a sud- 
den and excited determination. An unmarried 
woman who is irritated by a happily married 
relative or friend is apt to have the most weird 
and unexpected sentimental explosions. 

“Good!” exclaimed Mary with a rapture 
of relief coming over her face. ‘Send the tele- 
gram and then we'll announce your engage- 
ment as soon as we get to Mabel’s and that 
will settle any fears in our minds about affect- 
ing Philip’s steadfastness. Write the telegram 
out now and I'll send it right down to the of- 
fice,” urged Mary. ‘‘Then let’s try on all the 
clothes you’ve got, to decide which one will 
make you as lovely as possible for the dance. 
I would like for Johnson Wade to propose to 
you tonight before we tell them about your en- 
gagement. It will do him good, for he is thirty- 
eight and boasts that he never has proposed to 
any woman. This might start him off, and we 
all want him to marry May Huntly before it 
is too late and they both get entirely set in 
their ways. Oh, Sarah, you are so wonderful 
and you are going to be so happy! Sag 

“That remains to be seen,” I answered as I 
went in to the desk in the old library and com- 
posed a literary gem of a telegram to Miles 
Winter in which I put so much intellect that 
there was not much space for heart. 

“T’ve always known that if I saw Philip 
Caldwell I would be cured; and just being in 
his atmosphere without a sight of him and get- 
ting two ordinary notes has done it,” I said as 
I gave the telegram to Mary. 

And all day I was happy, the kind of happy 
that a person feels who has had an aching load 
of old wistfulness lifted off the heart and is 
once more free. I was wild with an excitement 
that I did not understand. I thought it might 
be a telepathic reflection of the joy Miles 
Winter was experiencing at the receipt of my 
telegram, due to catch him at any minute of 
the afternoon, and this thought made me smile 
affectionately as I practiced a reverential, ad- 
miring bow for poor, sad Philip Caldwell. 


S PLANNED, the evening glided on most 
smoothly. Johnson Wade proposed to me 
as we walked over to Mabel’s with the moon- 
light flicking down through the elm trees. True, 
I had been fond of Johnson in early youth, but 
one week was quick work. With Mary’s plans 
for May Huntly in mind I handled him care- 
fully and succeeded in making him mad about 
love for love’s sake. I told him about Miles 
Winter and how beautiful faithful love could be. 
‘““The finest chap I know proves that to his 
friends by his daily life,” he said with a choke 
inhisthroat. ‘I’ve read ‘Welded,’ and I know 
you'll be happy, dear.” 

This was just as we were going up the steps 
to Mabel’s wide front veranda, whose smooth 
floor had been waxed for dancing under the 
moonlight, with showers of pink Dorothy 
Perkins petals floating over us all. And Mary 
and Billy had been in the assemblage of 
dancers the half hour that Johnson Wade and I 
had spent strolling under the elms and had 
told my little secret to a select few, whom I 
could see telling it to the others between the 
notes of the gypsy music. Johnson Wade 
clasped me in his arms and swung me out 
across the floor of the brilliantly lighted 
drawing-room where the rest of them were 
dancing, the moonlit porch being saved for cool- 
ing turns in between times. 

“T’m so glad, dear,” whispered Mabel as 
Billy slid her past me. 

Just then the lovely Hungarian version of 
our blatant “‘fox’”’ music ended with a few soft 
chords. Everybody stopped with a laughing 
and slightly breathless flutter of applause and 
were all turning to me. 

Then it happened! 


ae es poor dear” suddenly stood in the 
drawing-room door and they all turned 
toward him instead. Coherent words fail me in 
describing him and I'll try incoherent. His red- 
gold head was ablaze, with a crested flame on 
the top. His eyes were black coals with violet 
light in them and he seemed about seven feet 
tall to me, though he is only six. He was 
radiant, the kind of radiance that comes over 
a man who finds drink in the desert, I should 
say. He wasa wonderful thing to behold, and 
all his friends turned to him with a reflection 
of his radiance in their welcoming faces. The 
men especially beamed, and the women, who 
had intended to buzz about me with con- 
gratulations, began to buzz about him; but I 
could see uneasiness in their eyes and a dis- 
position to keep between him and me until one 
by one they were reassured by one another with 
whispers about my safe condition of engaged 
disarmament. 

Then all in a second they melted with their 
partners for the next dance from between him 
and me. I had just assented to an invitation 
to dance from some man—I will never remem- 
ber from whom!—when the first strains of a 
soft tango waltz came from the bow of the 
gypsy leader, and I went into Philip Caldwell’s 
arms, held out to me just as—well, as it is 
instituted for any woman to go into the right 
arms. 

Then for an age of seconds I didn’t know 
just what did happen, except that as he swung 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 57 














Women, 
I Notice, 





buy almost as many 
Ingersoll Watches 
as men: for their 
children, their hus- 
bands, their brothers 
and themselves. 








—One of several Ingersoll models designed 
especially for women—to carry in their 
hand-bags while shopping, or to be worn 
on pin or chain—a small, inexpensive, 
dependable watch; fully guaranteed. 
Other Ingersolls for women: the Wrist 
Watch, $3.00; the Two-in-One, a ‘‘Midget”’ 
in handsome white frame that looks like 
ivory for desk or table, $2.75; the ‘‘Handi- 
watch’’, an Ingersoll in steel holder that 
fastens anywhere, beside the stove in the 
kitchen or the bed, or in many other handy 
places around the house, $1.25. Write for 
interesting catalog to Robt. H. Ingersoll & 
Bro., 315 Fourth Ave., New York. 

















If you would have clean, 

sparkling bright furni- 
~, ture —as attractive as 
new—useO-Cedar 
Polish. And use it 
the O-Cedar Polish 
Way—with water. 


If the results do not delight you, your 


money returned without a question. 


25c to $3 Sizes At All Dealers 


CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO. 


CHICAGO - TORONTO - LONDON - BERLIN 











81 00 a . deaains anual $2. sO kind. 

Hand made by French peasants; close mesh; extra 

large allover size; three cornered with shape od front. 
Black and all shade sof brown, auburn and blonde. 


Postpaid anywhere. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


GEORGE ALLEN, Inc., Importers, Estab. 1829 
1214 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 











HAND-I-HOLD BABE MITS | 


For Preventing Purchase from 
your dealer 


: THUMB SUCKING AND if possible 
F | SCRATCHING I SCRHERS Consult your 


ie doctor 

7 They are ventilated balls of spun 

' aluminum—“Light asafeather.” about them 
State age of 





Free e Booklet 


7 $1.50 per pair. 
y child in ordering. 
R. M. CLARK & CO., Boston Dis’t, Newton Centre, M Mass. 











“‘Home-Making, the New Profession”’ 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook — it’s FREE. 
Science courses, For home-making, teaching and well-paid positions. 
Am. School of Home Economics, 512 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Home-study Domestic 

















° Invitations, A Ete. 
"100 in script lettering, a two 
sets of envelopes, $2.50. Write for 


samples. 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 


L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1043 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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" TRADE 


“MUM \ 


MARK 
A delicate Deodorant 
indispensable for 
the toilet 
MUM MFG. CO, 
1106 Chestnut St, 
Puina., Pa. 


\. 25 cts. perBox _ 

















* 
PLUTON 


“Mum’ 


(as easy to use as to say) 


takes all the 
odotf off GT 
perspiration 


“‘“Mum” keeps the skin 
and clothing fresh and sweet, 
eliminates embarrassment 
from perspiration, and gives 
a delightful sense of clean- 
liness. 


‘‘Mum’’ is a necessity for 
everyone in summer—a 
great comfort all the year, 
especially to women. Only 


one application lasts from 


bath to bath. 


Harmless to skin and 
clothing—perfectly safe to 
use. 
25c—sold by 9 out of 10 drug- and 


department-stores. 


*“*MUM” Mfg. Company 
1106 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 
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A \ Richardson’s new book 


of complete instructions in all 
, branches of Crocheting, Tatting and 


ARe wo \ Filet work. Full of new, original de- 
sts signs. Given Absolutely Free to any 
\ lady sending 10¢ in stamps or silver 
\ 
\ 


for one full size ball of 


\\\ RICHARDSON’S 
=~ \ \ R. M. C. Cordonnet; Art 65 

“A> _¥ This is the genuine Mercerized 
Cordonnet Cotton in universal 
—“use. Order ball by size. Send only 10c. 
_— and you will receive this valuable book free. 
We pay all shipping charges. Made in 

White, Sizes— 3, 5, 10, 15, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80. 

Ecru, Sizes— 3, 5, 10, 15, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60. 

4 With each order for 5 or more balls at 
Special Offer 10c each, we will include FREE, our 
new Book of Crocheted Yokes in addition to the Crochet 
Book if unable to obtain cotton at your dealer’s. The Yoke 
Book is 12¢ if purchased separately. Offer good in U.S. only. 

ACTNOW! Write for this introductory offer today. 
RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY, Dept. 901-Z, Chicago, Ill. 
Makers of Richardson’s Spool and Embroidery Silks. 


‘This Book 
|, On Home 
\ Beautifying 
\\Sent Free 


Contains practical 

suggestions on how to make 
your home artistic, cheery and inviting. Ex- 
plains how you can easily and economicé ally 
keep the woodwork, piano and furniture in 
perfect condition. 


Building? 
This book will tell you of newest, most attractive 
color combinations for interior decorating. It gives 
complete specifications for finishing inexpensive soft 


woods so they are as beautiful as expensive hard 
woods. Wewill send youthis book free and postpaid. 


S.C. Johnson & Son, Dept. L. H.8, Racine, Wis. 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities ’’ 






























GOLDEN HOPES OF MEN 


This book unfolds Bible prophecies to mental 
view which plainly show the Divine origin of 


Christian Science 


Read this new and convincing evidence. If it is not 
found valuable return the book and your money will 
be Promptly refunded. $1.50 postpaid. 456 pages. 

H. McMurtrie, 56 Arcade, Nashville, Tennessee. 








THE POOR DEAR! 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56) 


me out through the long casement window 
opening upon the veranda I felt the buckle of 
dull brilliants, with which Voudain had reefed 
together the fragments of gauze that composed 
my dress, catch and drag at something. 

Now Voudain had had the modesty to fasten 
with threads of steel what he did fasten, and I 
only knew that they held while something 
sharp, that I supposed to be the work of art 
upon which my costume pivoted, gave way and 
struck my ankle. Then I didn’t know anything 
more until I realized that I was standing in a 
shadow of the rose vine around an angle of the 
veranda and having a hot healing poured all 
over the brand that had ached for ten years in 
my heart. 

“This is perfectly awful,’ I murmured as he 
raised from mine his mouth, from which I had 
been drawing balm for the ten years of pain. 
“‘I—I’m engaged to a wonderful man a thou- 
sand miles away,” I further gasped. And as I 
spoke I clasped my arms around his neck with 
so tragic a strain that only other steel threads 
of Voudain kept from tearing asunder the wisps 
of soft tissue across my shoulders. 

““No, you are not,” he answered. 

“T am,” I wailed. 

“*Mary’s butler gave that telegram to my 
chauffeur to send for him, and J didn’t send it. 
I saw you last night, just a flash of you as 
Johnson Wade’s car gave me right of way across 
Main Street when I was hurrying out to stop 
Pearson’s hemorrhage. I’ve worked hard for 
ten years to get to a place where I could own 
you, and you are going to be mine before an- 
other twenty-four hours is passed. I’ve been 
faithful as long as I can.” 


AIT,” I gasped as I took down my arms 
from his neck. “Either I’m mad or 
you are.” 

““You mean Maud,” he answered as he 
drew me close to him. “That was a tragedy 
I’m never going into for anybody; but this fact 
you shall know, which no living soul but me 
does know: Maud died in Creed Kenneday’s 
arms; I got him sober enough for that. That 
year I was married to her I tried hard to save 
her; but I couldn’t. All of the other ten years 
I have spent getting a lot of money so I could 
throw it in your mother’s face and grab you. 
= is where I grab, and I’ll do the throwing 
ater.” 

‘*Oh, but you ran such an awful risk of losing 
me,” I whispered against his cheek. “‘I’ve— 
I’ve just roamed loose in the world.” 

“No, I didn’t. A man knows when he’s 
got his woman he can trust her until he can 
claim her.” 

‘*She’s branded,” I murmured as I went into 
another kiss. 

“‘That’s it,” he assented as we came out. 

“The women in this town will never forgive 
me,” I wailed. ‘‘You stand for their hope of 
wifely immortality. This will ruin your prac- 
tice.” 

“‘Don’t you believe it,” he assured me as he 
hollowed his shoulder so that I fitted in still 
more comfortably. ‘‘They all know I have 
loved youalways. How’sthat for faithfulness?”’ 

““They have forgotten all that and they’ll 
never believe it, and I ought not to! They will 
always think I am dishonorable, and they will 
look upon you as a fallen man,” I almost 
sobbed as I realized what was before me when 
I faced our outraged friends. 

“*Well, I can prove it to you and to them all 
right, if necessary. I’ll show ’em this ——”’ 
Philip answered as he began to fumble around 
his own belt, against which my blue gauze was 
tangling. “ W hy, what has become of ——’ he 
was just exclaiming, when we were interrupted 
by a perfect uproar from Mabel’s drawing- 
room. 

[ could hear loud bursts of joy laughter from 
the men, mingled with giggles and coos from 
the women, with our two names woven into the 
clamor like a Greek chorus. Then came an In- 
dian yell from Billy as he swooped out on us 
and dragged us in under the spotlight from 
Mabel’s crystal chandelier. 


Bb Boe stood Mary with something in her 
hand which all the women behind her were 
looking over her shoulder at, and which all the 
men were howling and slapping one another’s 
backs over. They were acting like a bunch of 
aborigines at some kind of queer—shall we say 
mating?—ceremony. Mary looked as if she 
didn’t know whether to laugh or to cry, and 
also scared to death as she handed the object 
to me. 

It was the large gold locket of romantic 
fame which had rested in the left breast pocket 
of ‘‘the poor dear”’! 

And in it was not the proof of his inviolable 
husbandhood that tradition had decreed it to 
contain, but a faded photograph of a very 
chubby infant robed only in a wisp of drapery 
that in my horror seemed to have a Voudain- 
like twist to it. Across one corner was written 
in my proud father’s fine hand: “To Aunt 
Jessamine. Sarah Scudder Blythe, age three 
months!” 

There was nothing for me to do but to turn 
my crimson cheeks into a strong shoulder there 
ready to hide them. 

““Now,” said ‘‘the poor dear,’’ as he held me 
defensively between him and the group of 
women behind Mary, “I suppose you women 
will believe that when a man once loves one 
of you it is for keeps, even if appearances are 
against him. That picture’s been there twelve 
years.” 

‘How many men in this bunch have got in 
their possession photographs of about this 
period of—of a like—er, nature of their ——— 
Billy held up his hand to demand. 

But he was not allowed to finish, as every 
wife present made a dash for every husband 
before he could commit himself, and at this 
auspicious moment the gypsy leader gave the 
signal for soft music. 
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Wash and Shop 
the Same Day 








Use P. anv G.—The White Naphtha Soap 


and you can. It leaves you the energy 
and the time. 


It leaves you the energy because it washes 
clothes without your help. You put them to 
soak in its suds. It does the rest. No hard 
rubbing nor boiling is necessary. You are 
not tired out. You save your strength for 
pleasanter things. 


It leaves you the time because it washes 
the clothes as fast as you can rinse and 
hang them out. You spend no time over 
the washboard and boiler. The washing 
takes only as long as you need to rinse and 
hang out. You shave the best part of the 
day before you. 


In all housework P, anD G.—The White 
Naphtha Soap saves your energy and 
time. Use it wherever you now use ordi- 
nary laundry soap. It will make your work 
easier and enable you to work faster so 
that you will have more time to shop, to 
read, to visit, to play with the children— 
and you will enjoy your recreation because 
you will not be tired. 


P, AND G.— The White 
nan Soap : 
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Proper Shampooing 
Makes the 


Hair Beautiful 


It brings out all the real life, lustre, natural 
wave and color, and makes it soft, fresh and 
luxuriant. 


The hair simply needs frequent and regular 
washing to keep it beautiful, but it cannot 
stand the harsh effect of ordinary soap. The 
free alkali, in ordinary soaps, soon dries the 
scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 
This is why discriminating women use 


MULSIFIED 
OCOANUT OIL 


FOR SHAMPOOING 


MULSIFIED COCOANUT OIL is especially pre- 
pared for washing the hair. It is a clear, pure, and 
entirely greaseless product, that cannot possibly injure, 
and does not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no 
matter how often it is used. 








Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse the hair and scalp 
thoroughly. Simply moisten the hair with water and rub it in. 
It makes an abundance of rich, creamy lather, which rinses out REG. U.S. PAT.OFF. 
easily, removing every particle of dust, dirt, dandruff and excess (0CO 

oil. The hair dries quickly and evenly, and has the appearance SHAMPO 

of being much thicker and heavier than it is. It leaves the scalp 0 FOR THE 
soft and the hair fine and silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, 
wavy and easy to do up. 


You can get MULSIFIED COCOANUT OIL at any drug store, 
and a 50-cent bottle should last for months. 











DISTRIBUTED BY 
sey) URL Watkins Comeat ” Get the Genuine 
THE R.L.WATKINS CO. | LW \ IE ConTenTS 4 FLO Look for this signature 
Cleveland, Ohio. 4 i : ——— nt ¢ : 


“ > 








on Every Original 
Bottle 





Get a bottle from your druggist today. Keep it handy, so everyone in the family cau . 
always enjoy a clean, cool, refreshing shampoo. 

You will find it indispensable during the hot summer months, when the heat, dust and 
perspiration make frequent shampooing so necessary. ; 














If Your First Thought In 
Pins Is ‘‘Money’s Most,”’ 
Your Second Thought will be 


Damascus 


The Stee/ Safety Pin That Heads All. 
Made of tempered, tested Steel Wire, 
with clasp as flat as a coin and coil 
sheathed to prevent pulling or pucker- 
ing. Nickel, Black or Gold Finishes 
in 6 handy sizes. 


Clinton 
The Brass Never-Rust Safety Pin 
That Doesn’t Vex Baby. Made of 
indestructible Brass Wire, smoothly 
finished in Nickel, Gilt or Black. 
The Safety Shield grips the points, so that they cannot 


spring loose. The Sheathed Coil positively prevents 
catching in the fabric. Made in 7 handy sjzes. 


It’s a big thing in even a little thing like a Pin to 
refuse substitutes. Ask for *“Damascus’’ and ‘‘Clinton”’ 
Pins by name. 


OAKVILLE COMPANY 
Pin Makers For More Than 60 Years 
Dept. L 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


Makers of *‘SOVRAN,’’ the 
Uncommon Common Pin. Also 
*“Defender”’ and ** Treasure” 
Safety Pins. 


A UsefulA rticle for Your DressingTable, Send 10c 
Sor a big 10¢ worth of Pins and a dainty Pin-Tray as well. 








THE PAINTINGS IN 
THIS NUMBER 


What May be Done With 
Them 


LL four of the paintings in one magazine 
may be preserved by placing them loosely 
between the leaves of a large scrapbook, or 
the pages in a scrapbook may be cut back to 
within about three-quarters of an inch or an 
inch of the binding and the pictures pasted to 
these cut edges. Strips of mending tape may 
be used to hold the pages in more firmly. The 
tape should be put on both sides and should be 
allowed to extend beyond the cut edge onto 
the HomME JouRNAL page part way, so that the 
page will not break at the joining. Only two of 
the pictures from one magazine may be framed, 
however, and, as each of you will have a per- 
sonal preference, we are showing you below 
how all four pictures may be framed. 

For the Romney we used Dennison’s picture 
binding in Circassian walnut, with a thin dull 
gilt lining. For the other three pictures we 
used wood moldings an inch and a half wide. 
You can hardly imagine how much prettier is 
the Daubigny “‘ Solitude” in a narrow dull dark 
green molding than as you see it in the maga- 
zine with white paper around it. This molding 
cost eighty-five cents. For the Mauve we used 
a polished olive-green frame costing one dollar 
and thirty-five cents. For the Gainsborough 
a carved wood with a dull gilt finish was chosen. 
This frame was more expensive because of the 
carving, the cost being two dollars. The Rom- 
ney may also be framed in wood molding; and 
a Circassian walnut with a narrow dull gilt lin- 
ing costs ina Philadelphia shop one dollar and 
ninety cents. The picture binding costs ten 
cents a roll; two rolls, one Circassian walnut 
and a roll of narrow gilt, are required. 


A Dull Dark Green Brings Out the Color 
in This Picture 





For This We Chose a Polished Dark 
Olive-Green Frame 
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N outdoor appetite —and 

“ Swift’s Premium” Ham or 
Bacon—are the two greatest joys 
of canoe-trip, camp, or picnic. 


Buy your “Swift’s Premium” 
Bacon in sanitary cartons—or 
in glass—all ready for the pan— 
“a streak of fat, a streak of lean, 
with lots of goodness in between.” 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Ss 
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eupreerceemeencee | The Economical 


Be A Nurse 


’ LEARN AT HOME! 


, ae 
| Kuppre-Koop 


| COMBINATION CRIB, PLAY PEN and BASSINET 
EARN UP TO $25 PER WEEK | Safely screened sides — springs 
and mattress raise as desired 


and fold instantly into Kiddie - 


Thousands are taking up this pleasant, For the cost of a good crib alone. 
congenial, respected Vocation which | aioe 
offers unusual Social advantages and | 

excellent income. Any woman can learn. 

Endorsed byleading physicians. Personal 

instruction under Dr. Perkins himself as- 
sures thoro training, yet saves you alot of | 
time. Surprisingly low tuition. Small month- | 

}|| ly payments. Send for large, handsome, | 

||| illustrated Catalog and 32 Sample Lesson 

Pages—all free! Established 1902. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING | 
116A Michigan Boulevard, South, Chicago | 


Koop to carry anywhere. 


Dealer's name appreciated 
Pat’d—Accept no substitute 
E. M. TRIMBLE MFG.CO. 


Lea-Trimble Mfg. Co., 
Toronto, Ont. 


A new crib 


9 Carthage Rd. Rochester, N.Y. 


i: WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 
and 10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 








READY TO SERVE ON TOAST OR PATTY SHELLS 


Tender, fresh, farm-raised poultry—exquisite Golden Cream 
sauce—a few pimentos, mushrooms a’plenty. The great hotels 
master dish—for your lunch, supper, guest, outing, -—— 
etc. And so inexpensive—25c or 50c at fine grocers. FP" jaime 
Direct, at$1.45or$2.85 half doz.express ‘ 


' : paid if you mention your best grocer. esr Coch 
Cl, “l Ch cken Purity Cross, Inc., Route 2A, Prov.,R.I. 4 a 
LCUME I & 
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A complexion possessing the 
enchanting pinkness of youth 
and a skin of lovely smooth- 
ness—the result of 


(eee 


—the charming new creation 
now preferred by millions of 
women of better taste who de- 
mand a refined Powder that is 
different from the ordinary. 





A Carved Wood With a Dull Gilt Finish 
Was Used Here 


Marinello not only enhances 
your natural beauty and blends 
with the texture of any skin, but 
it also protects against the havoc 
of weather. At any Marinello 
shopordrug store. A tint for every 

complexion. 


Send 2c stamp 
for Min. Box 





Standard Home 330—Whole- | 
sale price on all building material 
for this Bungalow, 5 rooms and | 


bath with every conven- » 1 Ho 223 — ~< F 

; ave | Standard Home 331—T 5- 

j} ience, Craftsman finish $808 ! room Bungalow is modern; bath, 
cabinets, etc.; designed to cover 


} Standard or Ready-Cut complete... $O3O0 
Save Big Money on Your New Home! 


Ready-Cut Homes—material cut to fit. Standard Homes—material in the Standard way. 
Get these two Books Free! Make your cost still lower—buy at ‘‘ mill-to-consumer”’ prices. All or 
any part of any building wholesale. Built hundreds of times. Convenience ideas appealing to 
women. Plain figure ‘‘Guaranteed Prices’’—not ‘* Estimates.’’ Cosy houses $300 up. Blue prints, 
specifications; advisory service without charge. 


Shipped Anywhere — Mill Prices — Satisfaction or Money Back 


_ Save money! Probably enough to buy your lot. Three banks and 100,000 customers vouch for us. 
Customers near you; local references if desired. Catalog of 5000 Building Bargains also free. 


Books show illustrations, color-schemes, floor plans. De- 
ans ree tailed lists of exactly what prices include. All fully described. See 


all before ordering. Send coupon today. All books FREE. 


Gordon -Van Tine Co. 6017 Case Street, Davenport, Iowa 


Established Half a Century 
SS es ss ee es 2s eee 6 


GORDON-.-VAN TINE CO., 6017 CASE ST., DAVENPORT, IOWA Please send me Free the 
books checked below: 

) Standard Home Ready-Cut 5,000 Building Garages— Ready- C] Hotbed and Greenhouses T] Summer gs 
Plan Book Plan Book Bargain Catalog Cut or Portable for the Home Grower Lt Cottage 
ee Se Ce 

——— 


[ Standard Home 301—5 rooms 
and bath, Craftsman slash grain, 
fir finish ; wholesale price, lumber, 
millwork, hardware and $763 


paint complete 














Marinello 

Company 
Dept. A, Mallers 
Building, Chicago 




















BEEEEREEREE| 
ZEEE EE See -L. 


RELIABLE AGENTS to show our beau- r This, Picture Binding in Imitation Wal 
WE WAN tiful and exclusive line of shirt Waist For This, chy Binding ~_ re me 
and Suit Materials, Handkerchiefs, etc. This is an exceptional Tones or Walnut Molding May be Used Cit 
opportunity for you. Excellent territory, Noexperience required.Sam- =a 
ples FREE. Mitchell & Church Co.,346 Water St., Binghamton, N. ¥. 
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ANS CO 


CAMERAS & SPEEDEX FILM 


easy 


the 


of your children at play. 


No matter how quickly 
their positions change, you 


can 
fect 
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ITH the No. 1 A Fold- 
ing Anscoit is unusually 
for you to photograph 
rapidly changing poses 


keep the picture in per- 
focus with the automatic 


adjustable focusing device. 


T 


cam 


vice. 
is made for it. 


he Ansco is the only 
era with this helpful de- 
Yet no extra charge 
All Ansco 


features give you exfra value 
for your money. 


The Ansco dealer near you 


will 
cam 


tell you all about Ansco 
eras. Ask him for an 


Ansco 1916 catalog, or write 


us f 


or one and a specimen 


picture on Cyko Paper made 


by the camera illustrated. 





ANSCO CO} 


No. 1A Folding Ansco. 
Picture,2¥/2x44 inches. 
zi6, ae 50, $21, 
$22.50. Other 
Anscos, $2 to 
$55. 




























The Sign of the 


Ansco Dealer 


6 








BURROWES Cedar Chest 


Moth- 








~ Small monthly payments if 
you keepit. Many other styles, all at factory prices 
BURROWES “Cromwell” Chest 


Quickly pays for itself by saving storage charges. Protects furs, 
feathers, clothing, blankets and all fabrics from moths, mice, dust 
and dampness, and will last for generations, an heirloom. A superb 
gift. Handsome, massive piece of furniture, exquisitely made. | | 
All Chests shipped on free trial. Write for illustrated catalog. | 
THE E. 


proof, Aromatic $12° DOWN 





} 

| 

| 

Size | 

@ 44x21x22 | 


T. BURROWES CO., 564 South Street, Portland, Me. 





Srotect 
AT STORES AND FOUNTAINS 
ASK FOR and GET 


HORLICK’S 


THE ORIGINAL 


MALTED MILK 


Buy it in the sealed glass jars. 


|The Best is always the Cheapest 
| Substitutes cost YOU same price 

















Freckled or 


sumtanned 
skims 


How to whiten thom 


Summer suns bring to many women 
a new complexion problem. 
Skins which at other times seem flawless, during 


this period often develop freckles or other un- 


sightly spots. Prolonged exposure often brings 
about an undue tanning which, if not corrected, 
may become permanent. Something must be 
done to whiten the skin without injuring its tex- 
ture. Try this simple natural method tonight: 
Just before you retire, cleanse the skin thor- 
oughly by washing in your usual way with 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap and lukewarm water. 
Wipe off the surplus moisture, but leave the 
skin slightly damp. Now dip the cake of 
Woodbury’s in a bowl of water and go over 
your face and throat several times with the cake 
itself. Let its lather remain on over night, and 
wash again with Woodbury’s in your usual way 
the next morning. 
Weoodbury’s Facial Soap is the work of a skin 
specialist. This treatment with it is just what 
your skin needs to whiten it. Use it every 























night unless your skin should become too 
sensitive, in which case discontinue until this 
sensitive ‘feeling disappears. A few applications 
should show a marked improvement. Use 
Woodbury’s regularly thereafter in your daily 
toilet and keep your skin in perfect health. 

A 25c cake of Woodbury’s is sufficient for a month 
or six weeks of this treatment and daily use. Get 
a cake today. It is for sale by druggists and toilet 
counters everywhere throughout the United States 
and Canada. 

Note: Those who have very thin, tender skins, 
should not use this rather severe treatment, as it 
may cause smarting. 

Write today for sample—For 4c we will send a 
“*week's size’ cake. For 10c, samples of Wood 
bury’s Facial Soap, Facial Cream and Powder. 
Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 429 Spring 
Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

IfyouliveinCanada,address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Lid., 429 Sherbrooke Sireet, Perth, Ontario. 




















THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


US With One Idea: LS 


To Make Money 











DRAWN BY M. T. AND T, M, BEVANS | 


A Business Talk With Business Girls 


WRITE these words in the full knowledge 

that this column will be seen and read by 
thousands of members of The Girls’ Club, and 
thousands of other girls who are as yet “‘on the 
outside” of The Girls’ Club opportunity. How, 
I wonder, can I best convey my message of 
welcome to the latter, of counsel to the former? 
You see, I agree somewhat with the sentiment 
of the postscript to this letter: 


Please write me and explain to me all about 
this Club and how I can earn money. Do you 
mean earning money by working evcry day, or 
do you mean earning money besides your regular 


salary? 4 Working Girl from Kentucky. 


P.S. The only trouble that I find with my 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL is that it gives 
The Girls’ Club only one small column. 


I mean both kinds of earning: but I couldn’t 
explain ‘‘it all’? in one small column or in 
twenty HoME JOURNAL pages, and that is why 
I advise all girls who do not know the Club to 
enter into personal correspondence with me. 
Dut here is a queer letter which I received from 
a girl who I thought did know the Club: 


Dear Miss Manager: My dear little gold- 
and-diamond Swastika arrived this morning, 
and I am so highly delighted with it, and you 
may be sure that the money the Club has paid 
me for my small amount of work is welcome! 

I suppose you will be quite disappointed in 
Dorothy , when you learn that she will be 
compelled to give up active work for the Club, 
as she is now in the employ of a large wholesale 
grocery company. As my hours are from 7.30 
A. M. to 6 P. M., I shall not have the time. 


A Member from New Jersey. 





Why, Dorothy! “A fine way to earn money 
when you're out of a job, but good for nothing 
else’”’—is that your limited conception of our 
Club? Isit any other girl’s? If so, it is a most 
expensive mistake. Had our whole Club made 
it, it would have cost about $20,000 last year, 
for that is an estimate of the amount earned 
by the ambitious members already employed 
as clerks, stenographers, teachers, nurses, who 
rely on the Club to provide them an extra in- 
come. If the average employed girl’s salary 
were enough to cover all her needs, I should 
not have received, last year, 1400 letters from 
business girls asking admittance to our circle. 
And, still more: If our Club work could not 
be developed into a remunerative business in 
itself, our ‘‘ Honor’? member from Wisconsin— 
to instance a single example—would not have 
resigned a good stenographic job three or four 
years ago to plunge heart and soul into The 
Girls’ Club work. (Her earnings in the last 
twelve months are about $1100.) 


AVE vou earned $1100 in the past year, 

through the Club or in any other way? 
No? Then it is a good plan to stick to the Club 
a while longer, until you can say just what this 
member said: 


Today I can claim not only my salary check 
but my Swastika pin. I can hardly wait to see 
it. I will confess I don’t believe I should have 
worked so hard if I had not received your letter 
reminding me that I was capable of better work 
if I would try. I really was not doing my best. 
I realize it now, and although my working hours 
are from 7.30 A. M.to5P. M., and I am engaged 
in other work during the evenings, I found that 
there were still a few hours left for the Club. 

I certainly thank you so much for showing me 
my working ability and taking such an interest 
in us all. After this I shall do my best work fcr 
you and I hope I can earn more money this 


month. A New Jersey Girl. 


Here, therefore, in the language of the busi- 
ness world, is my “proposition”: The Girls’ 
Club work pays well enough to make you a 
good, all-day, everyday job. It is also a well- 
paying adjunct to any other all-day, everyday 
job. Ineedn’t say which pays the best. 

“How am I going to prove it to your?” Tm 
not. I couldn’t. YOU are going to prove it. I 
have hundreds of wonderful letters here from 
wonderful girls, but they would not prove it to 
you. Be a wonderful girl yourself. The only 
Girls’ Club salary check of $20 or of $200 which 
will have any reality to you is one which is made 
payable in YOUR name. As business women, 
you know Iam right. What are you going to 
do about it? You know where to reach me! 


Tue LaptiEs’ Home JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 











< BABCOC K'S 
FORYLOPSIS OF JRPAN 
‘TRLE POWDER 


"The tale of the boudoir” 


Babcock’s —the real 
Corylopsis Talc 


Just one real Corylopsis 
fragrance —‘‘Babcock’s””— 
originated by us and kept 
exclusive by our secret 
formula. Unique, luxurious 
—yet unobtrusive. 

The talc itself is the finest 
Italian—soft as down— 
smooth as velvet. 

Ask for ‘“Babcock’s”— 
the original and real Cory- 
lopsis. Your money back 
if you want it. 


15c at your dealer's (25c in Canada) 


Send 2c postage for sample 


AP. BABCOCK CO 
118 W. 14th Street New York City 

















L RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY 


<= 


Blue Take) | 


| Pin Cushion 
Outfit — 






wok ew > 
es oa ee “Blue Bird for Luck 
HIS popular Blue Bird Pin Cushion comes to you put up 
in outfit form with silk to embroider it, Mercerized Cro- 
chet Cotton for the edge and instructions for the embroidery 
and crochet work which any one can follow. 
For only 25c you will receive the following: 
Cushion, size 7x13 in., stamped on Pure White Linen. 
2 Skeins Richardson’s Pure Silk Floss. 
R. M. C. Cordonnet Crochet Cotton, sufficient for the edge. 
1 Sure Guide Embroidery and Crochet Lesson. 


Richardson Quality 


Write today. Send 25c and your dealer’s name. We will 
refund your money if you're not delighted. 





Makers of Richardson's Spool Silk and R.M.C. Cotton 
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Keep Sweet 
eh 


with ¢' 


A dainty, odorless white 
cerate very effective in 
destroying odors caused 
by perspiration. 
A touch of “‘Eversweet” 
applied to any part 
a the body gives 
Drug Stores 25c and ™~»,. aaa relief. 
50c, or mailed direct 
on receipt of price. 
Free sample on request, 


Eversweet Co. 
Dept. L. H. J. 

100 Beekman St. 

New York 





Dept. 201 Z, 305 W. Adams Street, Chicago 













Baby’ s First Clothes 


$8.41; Maternity Corsets $1.50. 


Stuart Baby Shop. 


57 A West 39th St. 


52-page Catalog Sent Free 


in Plain Envelope New York City 


Everything needed from Birth to Six years; 
dainty dresses from 39c; 40-piece layette 




















DRESSES SUITS BLOUSES SKIRTS CORSETS at 
ANUFACTURERS PRICES 
For Free Book 
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HE interest in the Summer-Dress Contest for dresses made 

for less than $2, which was announced in the May number 

of the Home JOURNAL, far exceeded expectations, and the 
number of excellent designs received prompted the awarding of ten 
honor prizes in addition to the six prize offers first made, the win- 
ning designs of which are illustrated here. Patterns have been 
cut so that anyone may duplicate these dresses at the same cost, 
or make up similar designs by using different materials. 

On the left is illustrated the first-prize dress, for which $25 was 
awarded to Miss Trixie Pierce Lindhout, of Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. This dress (No. 9457) was made of white rice cloth, trimmed 
with cotton lace in a Valenciennes pattern, and ornamented with 
rose-crocheted tassels and beading, at a cost of $1.99. 

Combining plain blue surah and polka-dotted foulard, purchased 
in remnant lengths, the dress at the right, with blouse (No. 9456), 
which was made for $1.97, was awarded the second prize, $20. 
The skirt (No. 9056) is of the dotted silk; while the bodice, cut 
long and ending in a deep yoke, is of the plain-color silk. Polka- 
dotted silk forms the long sleeves and sailor-shaped collar. This 
dress was designed by Mrs. Blanche Warren Guerin, of Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Below, at the left, a summer evening frock (No. 9458), made 
by Miss Josephine Clifton, of Mississippi, won the third prize, 
$15. For the skirt a three-yard remnant of figured voile was used. 
Satin at fifty cents a yard made the little pointed bodice and bias 
rufflings. Two dollars covered the cost of the dress. 

At a total expenditure of $1.68 a middy suit was made, and to 
this dress was awarded the fourth prize, $10. It was made by 
Miss Olga Scott, of New York City. This is a comfortable tub 
frock (Nos. 9476-9397) in the easy, straight lines of the approved 
styles for sport wear. It is of linen crash with a white belt, and 
white bindings on cuffs and collar. 

The little Eton jacket (No. 9093) and plaited skirt, shown in 
the third illustration below, won the fifth prize, $5. Lavender 
ratteen at twenty-five cents a yard was the material used, and 
when completed the total expenditure was $1.78. This suit was 
made by Mrs. Grace L. Sanborn, of Boston, Massachusetts. 

In the lower right-hand corner is a shirt-waist dress, the blouse 
of which is No. 9479, made of black pin-striped white lawn. The 
skirt (No. 9056) is made in three full-gathered flounces, each 
flounce being bordered in a cross-stripe band of its own material. 
Black satin buttons and black velvet ribbon complete this dress, 
which was made by a Home JourNAL reader in Blossburg, 
Pennsylvania, at a cost of $1.87, and merited the sixth prize, $5. 

Any information regarding these dresses will be gladly given upon 
inquiry of the Fashion Editor, in care of the HoME JOURNAL. 
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9476-9397 ~ 9479-9056 





ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied for fifteen cents each, post-free. Patterns Nos. 9457, 9456 and 9479 come in five sizes: 34 to 42 

inches“hust measure; No. 9476 comes in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure; No. 9093 (Eton jacket) comes in eight sizes: 34 to 48 inches bust measure; No. 9458 comes in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 
years; No. 9397 comes in five sizes: 24 to 32 inches waist measure, and No. 9056 comes in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist measure. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any 
numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the number, size and price to the Pattern Depariment of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia; or to any of the 
following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California ; 1013 Washingion Avenue, St. Louts, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, 
Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. ‘‘ The Home Book of Fashions”’ is on sale at the pattern counter of every agency for Home Patterns, or at any branch office. Price, twenty-five 
cents; by mail, thirty-three cents. It contains a coupon good for any pattern shown in it or in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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is SENSTIIVE 





Because Pears keeps the 
skin absolutely clean, with- 
out the slightest irritation, 
even to the tiniest baby’s 
delicate skin. 


Use Pears’ Soap every 
day and eliminate the neces- 
sity for cosmetics and other 
artificial ‘‘aids to beauty.’’ 
It will be easy to keep your 
skin soft, smooth and fresh, 
because the pores will be 
clean and free from the 
impurities which so often 
cause skin trouble. Even 
where irritating soap has 
been used—Pears will help 
to counteract its effect. 


Pears is the purest soap 
known, and the most eco- 
nomical of all toilet soaps. 


Send for trial cake. 


SPECIAL Fora generous trial-size cake of Pears’ 
Unscented Soap send your address and 
TRIAL 4c in stamps to cover mailing cost to 
Walter Janvier, United States Agent, 

OFFER 503 Canal Street, New York City. 


A. & F. PEARS, Ltd. 


The largest manufacturers of high- 
grade toilet soaps in the world. 
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A Bran Dish 


Nature hides in wheat a dozen 
things which would not taste good 
alone. Do the same with bran. 

Bran is a natural laxative. Every- 
body needs it. Most days would be 
sunnier if started with bran. 

Make it a luxury. Hide it in a 
dainty. That’s what we have done 
in Pettijohn’s. 

Here is a luscious wheat food with 
25% of bran. When you know it, 
and know its good effects, you will 
never go without it. 

Let the dish prove itself. 


Rolled Wheat With Bran Flakes 
At grocers\—15c per package. 
Also Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent 
patent flour with 25 per cent bran flakes. 
Use like Graham flour in any recipe. 25c per 
package. (1349) 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Chicago 











made dresses came in response to the Summer-Dress Contest 
that elimination to but six dresses for which prizes had been 
offered was impossible, so an Honor Page was decided upon, and 
these dresses are shown here. If you want to know how they were 
made for the prices a letter addressed to the Fashion Editor, inclosing 
a stamped, addressed envelope, will bring you the desired information. 

At the left is an original design (No. 9481) made by Miss Flora 
Fletcher, of Edmonton, Canada, at a cost of $1.50. It is of Belgian 
blue ratteen, cleverly trimmed with hand embroidery. Spending 
but $1.96, a charming crossbar voile gown was made by Mrs. 
T. H. Clarke, of Brooklyn, New York. This dress is No. 9482, 
illustrated at the right. Below on the left is a cool-looking Madras 
shirt-waist dress (No. 9475), with crocheted collar and cuffs, which 
Mrs. A. W. Walker, of Pennsylvania, made for only $1.15. Using 
white organdie, the exquisitely dainty dance frock below was made 
for only $1.78 by Miss Pearle Lyle, of Johnson City, Tennessee. 

Below at the right is a pretty afternoon frock (Nos. 9477-9478), 
which cost only $1.94. Flowered voile, satin and lace are the 
materials which Miss Helen Butterfield, of Long Island City, New 
York, cleverly combined. Black-and-white-check voile and em- 
broidered collar and cuffs made the graceful tunic dress at the 
extreme right, the total expenditure being but $1.05. It was made 
by Miss Julia E. Gadsden, of South Carolina. For but 87 cents a 
dainty little pink-and-white gingham blouse dress (Nos. 9476— 
9225), illustrated in the lower left-hand corner, was made by Miss 
Grace M. Lantz, of Wyoming. Combining striped voile and 
marquisette, the charming dress (No. 9480), second of the lower 
group, was made by Miss Helen E. Ward, of Ridgewood, New 
Jersey, for only $1.93. 

Using hand fagoting as the trimming, an exceedingly dainty 
summer frock (Nos. 9477-9478) was made for $2 by Mrs. W. T. 9482 
Launius, of Georgia. This dress is the third figure illustrated in 
the lower group. The college girl’s dress (No. 9473) of striped 
art ticking, in the lower right-hand corner, was ingeniously planned 
by Miss Vivien Kellems, of Eugene, Oregon, at a cost of $1.70. 


. mad an overwhelming number of charming designs in well- 
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Cost $1.15 Cost $1.78 
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Cost 87 Cents Cost $1.93 Cost $2.00 Cost $1.70 


JATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied for fifteen cents each, post-free. Nos. 9482 and 9480 
come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure; Nos. 9473 and 9477 come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure; Nos. 9475 and 9476 come in 
six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure; No. 9481 comes in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years; No. 9225 comes in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist measure; 
and No. 9478 comes in five sizes: 24 to 32 inches waist measure. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any numbered designs 
shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the number, size and price to the Pattern Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia; or to any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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FANCY DRESS FOR MASQUERADE 


(INCLUDING NATIONAL COSTUMES) 
N ILLUSTRATED book containing twenty-one easily made and 


up-to-date fancy-dress costumes for masquerade parties has been 
carefully prepared and is now on sale for 15 cents a copy. The 
; es name of each costume is given, together with a full descrip- 
tion of how each one may be made and the materials and colors used. 
Send your order for “Fancy Dress for Masquerade,” inclosing 15 
cents, to the Fashion Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 














HINGS are seldom what they seem,” 
quoted a young man with an astonishingly 
slim waist and unbelievably thin ankles as 
he fastened a satin ruff around his neck, pinched 
his toes in pointed satin slippers, clapped on a 
masque, and emerged a very fascinating and 
mystifying Pierrette, as you can seein the upper 
left-hand corner. 

This costume, which is suitable for either sex, 
is at its best in glossy white and black satin, but 
sateen or silesia may be employed with excellent 
results. 

The skirt is full-gathered, the bodice cut long 
and crinkly, and the sleeves of the bolero are 
long and close. Satin or organdie may be uti- 
lized for the ruffling on the sleeves and the collar. 

““Oh, say, can you see by the dim lantern 
light, if my crown is on straight and my flag’s 
draped all right?” asked Miss America of the 
pretty Russian dancer who stood beside her. In 
broad stripes the red, white and blue in the nat- 
ural colors was gracefully draped from the left 
shoulder over a fitted foundation. Sandals pro- 
tected her shapely feet, and a gleaming crown 
her golden head. 

This costume may also be used for France, 
placing the blue stripe at the top, as in the 
French flag the colors follow in the order of 
blue, white and red. For the crown the Fleur- 
de-Lis design of France should be used. For 
England use the Union Jack, or place the stripes 





on a blue background, and forthe crown use a 
strawberry motif. 

The vivacious Russian dancer is character- 
istically costumed in ruby velveteen trimmed 
with white rabbit skin and gold braid and in- 
crusted with white and colored stones. In a cir- 
cular design is the skirt, and a wide-spreading 
silhouette is given to the sleeveless jacket worn 
over a sheer white voile Peasant blouse. In 
furry-topped Russian boots does she dance, and 
glowing with colored stones is her graceful head- 
dress. 


“ENTERED above isa picturesque Friulein 
( in the costume of a German peasant. This 
costume may be made of a light-weight flannel 
in red or blue, or cotton poplin or sateen may 
be substituted. 

In the native dress beautiful hand-embroidery 
designs of flowers and foliage in natural colors 
arereproduced for the cape collar, but flowered 
chintz may be used with good effect. The short 
peplum is in battlement tabs, and the skirt is 
full-gathered. The bodice is worn over a 
smocked or plain gathered linen or thin cotton 
blouse. Crisp, starched muslin should be used 
for the cap, with its broad band and bow in 
typical Alsatian style. The ruff, too, is of 
starched muslin, tied with a black ribbon bow. 

Never losing its appeal, and always popular 
for a masquerade, is the dress of an Irish peasant 
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girl, as pictured here inthe upper right-hand cor- 
ner. It is very easy to make, as any dark cloth 
or cotton skirt may be worn, a blouse to match, 
or in white, and an apron and cape borrowed or 
made. For an inexpensive dress dark blue 
chambray may be used, sheer white lawn for the 
kerchief and apron, and red chambray for the 
cape. The hair is coiled low in back. 


A RADIANT “Fairy of Moonlight” is the 
d beautiful creature in the lower right-hand 
corner, who is much concerned with her tiny 
silver-slippered toe. 

Tarlatan, tulle or sheer organdie may be used 
for this filmy dress in a transparent blue, to give 
the effect of moonlight. Blue satin, velvet or 
silver cloth may be used for the girdle. 

This costume may also represent the ‘‘ God 
dess of Night” by using black gauzy material 
with gold stars and crescents. The bodice may 
be made with tiny little puffed sleeves and full- 
gathered in back and front, or like a camisole, 
and caught up on the shoulders with straps held 
by two brilliant stars. 

The skirt is full-gathered and should be made 
of not less than two layers of material over a 
foundation of silk or cotton. 

Information regarding these or any other 
special costumes will be suggested and described 
upon inquiry to the Fashion Editor. Inclose a 
Stamped envelope for reply. 
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The New 


BUCIL 


REG US Pat OFF 


Embroidery and Crochet 


Package Outfits 


The highest form of economy and 
convenience for the woman who 
delights in making beautiful things 
forherself, her children, her home. 


As an example of the exclusive offer- 
ings in smart lingerie we show ready- 
made Night Gown No, 5105 of fine quality 
nainsook, with stunning crocheted yoke 
and sleeve bands and embroidered smock- 
ing effect. Sizes 15, 16, 17— $1.50. 
Full directions for making this handsome 
novelty filet yoke may be found in the 


Bucilla Blue Book of Crochet, Vol. 6 


which also contains many other beautiful 
creations featuring Filet Crochet. Price] Oc. 

Also illustrated is Package No. 5158, 
a charming ready-rnade Dress for a six 
months’ baby. Price 75 cents. With many 
other dainty things this is described in the 


Bucilla Blue Book of Embroidery, Vol. 4 


which thoroughly explains and illustrates 
all modem embroidery stitches. Price 1 Oc. 


There are also attractive household linens and 
novelties. Each package contains the stam 
article, sufficient cottons to complete the embroid- 
ery and crochet, with exact working instructions, 
Prices 25 cents up; at dealers generally, 


Send for New Package Folder—FREE 


Bucilla Embroidery and Crochet Cottons are 
made of the highest grade selected Sea Island fibre. 
beautifully mercerized and finished. In lustre, 
richness of shades and lasting quality, they stand 
out among all cottons produced in this country or 
abroad. All colors are absolutely wash-fast. 

“the Washable Artificial 

Silk,”” possesses brilliance that makes silk look dull 
in comparison. The cross-stitch pillow illustrated 
is part of the beautiful new Parrot Set which in- 
cludes scarf cover, foor lamp, laundry bag, etc., 
; the entire set be- 

ae ing reproduced 


jn actualcolors in 





Glossilla 
Blue Book of 
Art Embroid- 
ery, Vol. 5- 

10 cents 


< Stamped Pillow 3503A—25¢ ~ 
Send for Books 4, § and 6 
mentioned above. 10c each. 

If your dealer has not Glossilla or Bucilla products 

send direct to us, mentioning his name. 

BERNHARD ULMANN CO. ., Inc. 

107B Grand St., New York 
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When you go away this Summer 


be sure that your baby has the right food. Remember 
that baby’s summer problems are chiefly feeding problems. 
Rem emb er that if your baby has pure, safe, nourishing food— 
if he is kept cool and comfortable~if he has enough sleep 
and fresh air—he is ad to be arosy, happy,contented baby. 
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THE. ORIGINAL Gg 
has stood the severe test of nearly sixty years, It has been used by thou- 71 


sands of careful mothers ever since your grandmother was a little girl. 
‘*Eagle Brand” is made of carefully selected, rich milk from healthy cows, 
kept under thoroughly sanitary conditions. It is sealed in air. tight contain- 
ers—protected from germs, dust and dirt. Easy to prepare and keeps well— 
even in the hottest weather. A convenient food while you are traveling. 

“Eagle Brand” gives adelicate, rich flavor tocakes and puddings. 


ha Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 
/ Send the coupon today. Mi 
Bop 2 ORT 
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Wg ' : Should be a healthy 
— happy growing baby 

if it has loving care, 

proper food and com- 


ICECREAM cn2cnce 


The new and better way to make frozen dain- 
ties. Fill the freezer and let it alone. No 


fortable hygienic clothing. 


NON- NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 


churning, noturning. 30 minutes later, velvety Are the softest, smoothest and Jsaet ,itritating 

s 7 annels made 5c to $1.00 a yard) and are sold 
ice cre am is ready to serve. This crankiess only by us. “ Non-Nettle’’ stamped every half yard 
freezer is a wonderful convenience—acts like on selvage except silk warps. 





avacuum, saves time and drudgery. Stopusing Send for Free Sample Case 
old-fashioned, antiquated methods and get the containing samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, 
Rubber Sheeting, complete lines of Baby White 


Auto Vacuum Freezer Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, etc. Also illustrated 





Flannels, Infants’ Outfits ($5 up). Separate Gar- 
Patented Jan. 2, 1912. Me. 1023672. ments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets and hundreds 
Metal Throughout—Enamel Finish—Only 3 parts of necessary articles for expectant mothers and the 


Write for FREE book of DELICIOUS FROZEN DESSERT baby, and valuable information on care of the baby. 
* . No advertising on wrappers, For 25 cents we will add a 
RECIPES. Please mention your dealer's name. complete set of seventeen Modern Paper Patterns for 


Auto Vacuum Freezer Co., 25A West Broadway, New York City baby’s first wardrobe that would cost $1.70 if bought 
separately. Writeat onceor savethisadvertisement. 
THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 345 Summit St., Toledo, 0, 
Established in 1885. Known around the globe. 
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Every Débutante Can Now Say 


I SHALL NEVER 
HAVE A CORN 


Nowadays anyone can keep entirely free from 
corms. No young girl need ever know the ache of 
a kill-joy corn. Millions of people know that. Corns 
are needless— are absurd — since Blue-jay was invented. 
At the first sign of a corn apply a Blue-jay plaster. It 
can’t pain after that. In two days the corn disappears. New 
corns or old corns can be ended this way. But some old corns 
— about nine per cent—require the second application. 

If you pare corns or use harsh old-time treatments, quit them. If you 
do not, don’t begin. Blue-jay has eliminated 70 million corns. It has 
done it in an easy, gentle way. With all corns always this is the thing 
to do. The quicker you do it the better. For your own sake, prove 
this fact tonight. 


w 
Blue-jay £"*: 
‘J y Corns 
15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 




































SCHOOL CLOTHES 
QUICKLY MADE at HOME 





9316 9021 Es 


9316—Girls’ one-piece dress. Sizes 1, 2,4 and 6 
years. 10 cents. 

9021—Girls’ Empire dress. Sizes 2 to 12 years. 
10 cents. 

9015—Girls’ shirred Empire dress. Sizes 2 to 12 
years. 15 cents. 









L) 
9367 8946 9245 
9367— Boys’ sailor suit. Sizes 4to 10 years. 15 
cents. 
8946— Boys’ Norfolk suit. Sizes 6 to 14 years. 
15 cents 


9245— Boys" belted suit. Sizes 2to 8 years. 10 
cents. 









9017 (93.24 | 


9017—Girls’ tucked dress. Sizes 4 to 12 years. 
15 cents. 

9324—-Girls’ jacket-effect dress. Sizes 6 to 14 
years. 15 cents. 

9024—Girls’ overall dress. Sizcs 1, 2, 4, @ and 8 
years. 10 cents. 




















/ i 
9213 & 9239 


9213—Girls’ side-front closing dress. Sizes 4 to 
12 years. 15 cents, 

9239—Girls’ middy dress. Sizes 6 to 14 years. 
15 cents. 

9243—-Girls’ yoke dress. Sizes 4to 14years. 15 
cents. 


& 


—— 





9116 


9443—Girls’ dress. Sizes 4to 14 years. 15 cents. 
9116—Girls’ suit. Sizes 6to 14 years. 15 cents. 
9431—Girls’ dress. Sizes 6to 14 years. 15 cents. 


HESE patterns can be obtained from the 

if Sent Department of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia, or at 617 Mission Street, 
San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton 
Street, Chicago, Illinots; 183 George Street, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 












A tablespoonful to a pail of water is enough for any 
ordinary cleaning. 


Fight disease as they 
do in hospitals 


Disease can scarcely exist in a house which is 
hygienically clean. 

But soap and water alone do not mean real clean- 
liness; a good disinfectant is absolutely essential to 
make your home safely clean. Guard it with 


CABOT’S 


dphoNathol 


None genuine without this signature. 


Every few days put a tablespoonful of Sylpho- 
Nathol (formerly Sulpho-Napthol) in the bathroom 
closet to purify it and cleanse the pipes. Use it in 
the wash bowl and in the kitchen sink to keep the 
waste pipes sweet and clean. 


Put a teaspoonful in a quart of water to clean out 
the garbage pail; it checks the decay of food, destroys 
odors and drives away flies, so dangerous to health. 


Many disinfectants valueless 


The U.S. Gov. has pointed out that many so-called 
disinfectants have no more germ-killing value than water. 
Be sure; ask for Sylpho-Nathol. Many times stronger 
than carbolic acid, but safe to use. 


Endorsed by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Director of 

ood Housekeeping Bureau of 
Foods, Sanitation and Health, and 
Prof. L. D. Allyn, Director of the 
Westfield Laboratories. 

In bottles of four sizes: 10c, 25c, 
50c and $1.00. Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price if your druggist 
hasn’t it. Booklet telling uses and 
directions with each bottle. 


The Sulpho-Napthol Co. 
9 Medford ie ae Mass. 











Effanbee Character Dolls 


On your next visit to the toy store just watch your own baby 
stretch out her little hands toward Effanbee Dolls—the dolls with 
charmingly child-like expressions. That’s why children—and 
even grown-ups—love them so. 

Baby Grumpy, withits petulant smile, is but one of a great many 
equally winsome dolls, They're all made in America, in a factory 
of perfect sanitation—and according to formulas superior to 
those used abroad. 

Effanbee Dolls simply cannot break; they will never peel, nor 
lose their delicate tints—no matter how roughly handled. 


Sold by dealers everywhere. 


Send for our interesting Doll His- 
tory and Illustrated Catalog—FREE 


FLEISCHAKER & BAUM 
45 East 17th St., Dept. A, New York 


Manufacturers of Effanbee Guaranteed Dolls. 


SAVE MONEY “5%” 


1 We ship you Oregon 
Douglas Fir lumber, 
direct from the mill, 
CUT TO FIT, ready 
to erect. Payment 
in full when you are 
satisfied. 
We own our forests, do 
our own logging, cut 
the lumber in our own 




















mills to exact specifi- 
cations, and ship you 
direct, enabling us to 
sell at the extremely low prices shown in our Plan Book. 


NATIONAL HOME BUILDING CO. 


PORTLAND. OREGON 























REDUCE YOUR FLESH 


by wearing my famous Rubber Garments a few 
hours a day. 


Dr. Jeanne Walter’s 


RUBBER GARMENTS 


For Men and Women 
Cover the entire body or any part. 
This safe and quick way to reduce 
by perspiration. Endorsed by lead- 
ing physicians. 

FROWN SRADSOATOR . ay 00 
CHIN REDUCER...... 







MASSIERE.. . 2.220 6.00 
ABDOMINAL REDUCER . 6.00 
Bust Reducer, Price$5.00 Also Union Suits, Stockings, Jackets, 
Made from Dr. Walter's etc., for the purpose of reducing the 
famous reducing rubber flesh anywhere desired. 
with coutil back. Send for illustrated booklet. 

Dr. JEANNE Y. WALTER, Inventor and Patentee 
353 Fifth Avenue, New York, Cor. 34th Street, 3d door East 
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CLOTHES for SCHOOL and COLLEGE 
MOST ANYONE can MAKE at HOME 











9446 


SS 


Sizes 14 to 20 years 
Front-closing dress 
with a three-piece 

skirt—15 cents 





Sizes 34 to 42 
A combination of ma- 
terials makes a practi- 
cal dress for street or 
schoolroom—15 cents 


Sizes 32 to 42 
Lace and ribbon 
trimmed Princesse 
slip, comes full-length 
and short — 15 cents 


9172 
Sizes 14 to 20 years 


Misses’ one-piece box- 
plaited dress with 


yoke—15 cents 


Waist, sizes 32 to 42 
Russian style—10 
cents 
Five-gored skirt, sizes 
22 to 32—15 cents 


9440 
9012 


Sizes 36, 40 and 44 
Lace-trimmed kimono 
—10cents. Petticoat, 
sizes 22 to 36. Cutin 
five gores— 15 cents 


Sizes 14 to 20 years 
Misses’ one-piece 
dress, slips on over 

the head—15 cents 


Sizes 32 to 42 
Back-closing waist 
and straight-gathered 

skirt; very useful 
15 cents 


ee ' 


_— -—— a 





Negligee, sizes 32, 36, 
40 and 44. Petticoat, 
three-piece, sizes 22 to 
36. Very usefulfor bed- 
room—i5 cents each 


x} 

















9055 


Sizes 14 to 20 years 
Misses’ dress, cut Em- 
pire, for warm after- 

noons —15 cents 


9224-9399 


Waist, sizes 32 to 44 
Has jabot front 
Skirt, sizes 24 to 32 
Draped in one piece 
15 cents each 





Sizes 32, 36,40 and 44. 
Empire-cut kimono, 
very necessary for 
train and bath 
15 cents 


HE above patterns can be obtained from the Pattern Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 

Philadelphia, or at any of the following agencies for the sale of Home Patterns: 617 Mission 
Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South 
Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois ; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. ‘‘The Home Book of 
Fashions” may be obtained at any of the above addresses. Price twenty-five cents; by mail, thirty- 
three cents. It contains a coupon for any pattern shown in it or in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


The Ladies’ Home 














THE PERFECT 
DEODORANT 


Ruvia, the new Mennen deo- 
dorant, adds the final touch 
that fastidious grooming 
requires. 


It is distinguished by features 
that made it dominate its field 
from the day of its appearance. 


Snowy, soft, smooth, and 
creamy, it will not lump, gum, 
or clog the pores and interfere 
with perspiration. 


Its sweetening effect will 
lastfor hours. Ruvia destroys 
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all bodily odors. It banishes 
the odor of perspiration— 
Ruvia is absolutely pure and 
safe to use. 


Ruvia boudoir jars bear no 
directions on the outside to 
betray its uses. The jar is 
securely fitted with metal cap 
that screws on, making it im- 
possible for its contents to soil 
the contents of a bag or the 
cover of a dressing table. 


Boudoir size, 25 cents; 
pocket size, 10 cents. Send 
ten cents and receive the latter 
postpaid—it’s an indispensable 
adjunct to the handbag, the 
opera-bag and at the dance. 


GERHARD MENNEN CHEMICAL Co. 
2308 Orange Street. Newark, N. J. 








YOU CAN BE A NURSE 


Home training in general, medical, 
obstetrical, gynecological and surgical 
nursing. Instruction by physicians 
and graduate nurses. 20 years’ expe- 
rience. Affiliated with The Central 
Hospital of Philadelphia. Send for 
». free books to Miss Frazier, Superin- 
' 3°) tendent Philadelphia School for Nurses, 

*! 2223 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








EAT AND GROW THIN 


Satisfying menus that will take off weight with- 
out starving you. Tells what you can eat, not 
what you can’t. housands are following 
these rules successfully. Safe. Practical. 
Effective. Price $1. Poste extra. At any 
bookstore or from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 














Face PowperR 





LABLACHE AND NATURE 


Nature grows the rose so fair—in summer time. 
LABLACHE keeps the complexion smooth 
as velvet—all the time. 

Invisible, adhering, del- 
icate LABLACHE 
makes friends 
and keeps them. 


Refuse Substitutes 

They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 
for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CoO. ‘ 
French Perfumers, Dept.A ‘%& 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 






















Free i Recipe Book gi 


Don't fail to get this 36-p. bak- 
ing authority—simply send your grocer’s name. 
FREE Sample Package Swans Down Cake Flour 
—enough for onecake—sent for 6cto pay postage. 
Prove that this specially-prepared cake flour 
makes whiter, lighter, finer, more delicious 
cakes and pastries than you ever made before, 


SWANS DOWN 
meso CAKE FLOUR 


For 19 years such cooks as Sarah 

Tyson Rorer have preferred ittoall 

Meds tated others. Convenient size packages. 

SWANS DOWN Ha | Clean, sanitary, wax paper cov- 

| pppPsFe? ne Fh Hered. All grocers. 4c worth 
. fal makes good sized cake. 

mm ty Write today for FREE 
















Lake 
Secre ts 














” IGLEHEART BROS. 
WD) Est.1856 Dept. H 
Evansville, Ind. 

























DE Lona, 
Hook*"°EvE ‘ 


De Lone 
PRESS .__ 
BUTTON 
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Philadelphia, U.S.A. 














The DE Lone Hook and EvE ComPANY 
St.Marys, Canada. 
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In Your Lunch Box 
at the Beach 


have one of these “‘mouth-watering’’ luncheon com- 
binations— which are made so mouth-watering 








with the “‘big taste’ of Underwood Deviled Ham. po 
[ LUNCH BOX No. 1 LUNCH BOX No. 2 = 
Eggs stuffed with Deviled Ham Deviled- Ham-and-Turkey Sandwiches = 
Chicken Salad (carry in jar) Snappy Cheese Olives —~— 
Lettuce Sandwiches Sweet Pickles Strawberry Jam Sandwiches ~ 

Nut Cake Sugar Wafers Ginger Cookies | 








THE RECIPES 
Stuffed Eggs: Cut hard-cooked eggs in half. Remove yolks, mash thoroughly 
with equal bulk Underwood Deviled Ham and spoonful salad dressing. Fill egg 
centers and press halves together again. Wrap in waxed paper. 


Sandwich: Spread thin slices of white bread with Underwood Deviled Ham not too 
thick. Make into sandwiches with thin slices cold turkey. Add mayonnaise if desired. 


Send for ‘‘Good Tastes for Good Times’’ 
This valuable booklet gives many more luncheon suggestions. For it contains the 
famous Little Red Devil recipes —sandwiches, salads, scallops, omelets, rarebits, 
timbales, etc.— meals for any day in the year. FREE for the asking. 15c will 
bring you economical can to try. Always mention grocer’s name when writing, 


and if possible say whether he sells Underwood—most grocers do. Send now. 
WILLIAM UNDERWOOD COMPANY, 64 FULTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
— Makers also of Underwood Deviled Chicken, Tongue and Turkey 
=< ‘*Branded with the Devil but Fit for the Gods” 





—=—___| TO RETAIL GROCERS: If you cannot get Underwood Deviled Ham |—____ =~ 
—= from your local jobber, write us. We'll find some way to supply you. aaa 











Less needed- 
truer flavor— 
always the same 


Burnetts 


VAN I LEA 
Joseph Burnett Co CA 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


| 
Standard 


since 1865 





















strong, permanently white, 

PEQUOT Sheets are truly 
economical. The best hospitals 
and hotels prefer them because 
of the way they stand daily 
laundering. 

Get them big enough: We rec- 
ommend 72x99 or 81x99 inches 
for single, and 90x99 inches for 
double beds. Longer, if they are 
to be turned down. 


B ‘saeas, perms smooth, extra 






| 
| 
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Made by 





Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 





EQUDT 
SHEETS 
PILLOW CASES 


Salem, Mass. 









Parker, Wilder & Co. 
Selling Agents 
Boston and New York 
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To Young Mothers 


There’s a baby shirt, named the Rubens, 
that your baby should wear. A coat-like 
shirt that makes dressing easy; a shirt 
without buttons; an adjustable shirt, always 
perfect fitting and comfortable. 


















This special shirt is double- 
thick over chest and abdomen, 

to prevent chilling and 
colds, a vitally important 
feature. You will find 
it at every first-class 

store where baby 
clothes are sold, 
by asking for 

the Rubens. 


Sizes for any age from birth. 
Made in cotton, wool and silk. 
Also in merino (half wool). Also in 
silk and wool. Prices run from 25c up. 





Sold direct where dealers can’t supply. 
Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. 






Trademark 
Bes- U.S. 
. 2 : F at. ce 
We also make two-button union sutts in 


cotton, all wool, and merino (half wool), 
for children up to 10 years old. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 


20 N. Market Street CHICAGO, ILL. -— 


No Trouble 





. 
No Buttons 























HEAD FOREMOST 
in SUMMER STYLES 
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ms THINE own self be true,’’ quotes the 
pretty maid of but nineteen summers of 
wisdom; so she artfully releases a few wisps of 
yellow gold hair, and skillfully twists it into 
saucy little curls reaching out ever so far on 
her cheek. Then she gently tugs at her fore- 
lock, made reluctant from long-continued 
backward pressure, and, having rolled her 
strand of hair in a huge puff towering high on 
her piquant head, supports it with a broad, 
Spanish amber comb which all but covers the 
back of her head. 


At Eight a Bar- 
rette May Suc- 
ceed the More 
Youthful and 
Less Durable 
Ribbon Bow 








V HEN one is but three and unappreciative 

of the art of hairdressing, being terribly 
distressed when it must be done and most 
happy when it is all over, the simplest, most 
natural arrangement is the best. So with a 
little fringe shortening a high forehead, and a 
tiny bow on the left side holding the center 
top portion, is the hair of the little tot just 
above simply combed. With not so much as 
even a ribbon bow helping to keep her mis- 
chievous curls tidy, this little maiden below 
wears her hair with the demurest of center 
partings. Straight to her forehead the front 
portion is cut short enough not to overhang 
the eyes, and the back well combed and brushed. 


SSW 





Py, 








NOTE—If personal suggestions and help in arrang- 
ing your own or your little daughter’s hair are needed, I 
shall be glad to help you if you will write to me, inclos- 
ing a stamped, addressed envelope. Address Miss Ida 
C. Van Auken, in care of THe Lapies’ Home JourNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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These After-Bath Luxuries 


The senses are lured into luxurious 
rest by the clean, cool sweetness of 
Lazell’s Talcums. Only the user can 
realize the care in making and the 
satisfaction which comes from using. 


Lazell’s Massatta (Japanese) 
brings you the magic and mystery 
of the Far East. 


Lazell’s Sweet Pea Talcum re- 
calls the soft, perfumed air of some 
quaint old garden. 


Lazell’s Field Violet has the 
woodsy warmth and fragrance. 


’ Lazell’s Japanese Honeysuckle 
4) is a perfect reproduction of that 
well-loved flower. 


Use Lazell’s Créme de Meridor be- 
fore and after exposure to sun and 
& wind. It prevents skin irritation and 
“4 protects the complexion. 


This Complete Lazell Beauty Box 


contains generous packages of toilet req- 
uisites in the delightful Massatta odor 

soap, toilet water, talcum powder, also a 
miniature jar of Créme de Meridor and a 
box of Sweet Pea face powder—in a dainty 
gold-colored case (illustrated below, at 
; the left) for traveling or home. Send 
<8 25 cents and the name of your merchant. 
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Educate Your Child 


In Your Own Home 


Under the direction of 


CALVERT SCHOOL Inc. 
(Established 1897) 
A unique system by means of 
which children from kindergarten 
to 12 years of age may be educated 
at home by the best modern meth- 
ods and under the guidance and 
supervision of a school with a national 
reputation for training young chil- 
dren. For information write, stating 
age of child. 
THE CALVERT SCHOOL 
10 W. Chase Street Baltimore, Md. 
V.M. Hillyer, A. B. (Harvard), Headmaster. 


BECOME 
A NURSE 


E have trained thou- 

sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 a week as nurses, 
Send for “How I Became 
a Nurse’’—248 pages with 
actual experiences. 48 
illustrated lesson pages free. 


Fifteenth Year. 


The Chautauqua School 
of Nursing 
315 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. 


TRY A BOTTLE OF 


POMPEIAN 
OLIVE OIL 


SALAD ORI sears 


A MAYONN 
SURPASSING DEL 
AT ALL GR Oce RS 


IF YOU ARE HARD TO FIT 


Send to-day for our Fashion Book showing 
over 500 Photos of Fashionable Apparel for 


TOUT FIGURES 


DRESSES, SUITS, WAISTS, SKIRTS. UNDERWEAR ar 
MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES 
For Free Book 25 West 38" 


direnden ) 2Lane Bryant New Vek 


YOUR COLLEGE EXPENSES 
next Fall will be paid by us if you will give some of 
your spare time this Summer to looking after our new 
and renewal subscriptions. Let us tell you about it. 

Educational Division 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SILK. For Dresses, Waists, Etc. 
Every Style Highest Quality 


MANUFACTURER-TO-YOU PRICES 


Send for free Catalog 
INTERNATIONAL SILK CO., 93N Madison Ave.,New York City 


® 100 Engraved Announcements, $5.40 
Invitations,$6.75,2 envelopes for each. 
Eachadd'l 25, 55c. Postpaid. 100 En- 
graved Calling Cards,$1.Writeforsamplesand correct 
forms, Royal Engraving Co., 814-A Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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: SE Copyright, 1916, Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. 


ed thou- 
7men in 


= OMEWHERE every day lucky young- 


ces. 48 
ages free. 


= i) sters are getting their very first taste of 


8 ) Kellogg's Toasted Corn Flakes—the ten- 
NE der crispy flakes with the fresh-from- <= 
\G the-oven taste. If there was any way 


G ; in the world to make Kellogg’s better 
ES don’t you suppose it would be done? 


There are eight wonderful 
toasting ovens at Kellogg’s. 
One is the biggest in the 
world: as high as a 5-story 
house, it cost $10,000. 








@ \a protected ey 
LAC he V\S 
FLarect Lad 


8 foreach, 
1, 100En- 
nd correct 
Phila., Pa. 




























Top Closed 


Send Four Cents for a Trial Size Can. 
What is your favorite perfume? 


Williams’ Talc gives you a wide choice —Violet, Car- 
nation, English Lilac and Rose. Also Baby Talc, prac- 
tically unscented, in either blue cans or pink cans, You 
can have a miniature can (trial size) of any one of the 
above for 4c in stamps. 





THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Dept. T, Glastonbury, Connecticut. 





s Talc Powder | 


A little of Williams’ incomparable Talc 
Powder, lightly shaken by a mother’s loving 
hand, carries soothing comfort to baby’s deli- 
cate skin, as gentle and as refreshing as the 
fall of the dew upon the petals of the newly 
opened blossom. 


There is in every can of Williams’ Talc Powder a purity 
of which whiteness is only the symbol, a softness like a 
fairy’s touch and a sweetness best described by the age- 
old comparison with freshly-scythed clover. Its careful 
and thoughtful preparation is only equaled by the gen- 
erous quantity which each can contains, giving special 
meaning to the phrase— 


‘* More powder in the can, more comfort in the powder.” 














